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he Bible plays a vital role in the life of 
the Catholic Church. In fact, we are called 

to immerse ourselves daily in the Scriptures. But 
many of us get lost when we actually dive into the 
Bible, and our time spent can be more frustrating 
than fruitful. We are reading a collection of 
writings drafted by an ancient people, in an 
ancient culture. But Scripture is nothing less than 
the Living Word of God, and it is meant just as 
much for us as for those who lived thousands of 


years ago. 


In Walking with God, Dr. Tim Gray and Jeff 
Cavins unpack the central story woven throughout 
Scripture and present it in an easy-to-read, concise 
manner. Gray and Cavins take you on a journey 
through the “narrative” books of the Bible—the 
ones that tell the story—and present a panoramic 
view of God’s glorious plan of salvation. Their 
expert commentary dives deep into the mysteries 
of Scripture, unlocking its riches and showing how 


these inspired words are meant for you today. 


Enter into the Scriptures with Walking with 
God. Witness the fascinating story of our faith 
unfold, and see how you, at this moment in your 


life, fit into God’s plan for all of humanity. 
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Introduction 


FINDING SCRIPTURE’S 
STORY 


oward the end of his gospel, St. Luke recounts the greatest Bible study 
ever held. Jesus joins two disciples as they travel the road to Emmaus. In 
response to their despair over the events of Good Friday, Jesus says, “O 
foolish men, and slow of heart to believe all that the prophets have spoken! Was it 
not necessary that the Christ should suffer these things and enter into his glory?” 
(Lk 24:25-26). In the midst of the tragic events and details of the previous days, 
these disciples had lost sight of all that God was doing in his story of Scripture, 
and, as a result, they also lost sight of the narrative thread to their own lives and 


were filled with sorrow and despair. 


In response, Jesus takes the disciples back through Scripture’s story, showing 
them God’s wonderful design and purpose. When Jesus wanted to teach these 
disciples the very meaning of who he was and make sense of the events of life, he 
opened up for them Scripture’s plot, the “big picture” that weaves together all the 
individual events and details. The disciples saw the whole breathtaking view of 
Scripture’s story and how it led to Christ. It set their hearts on fire and changed 


their lives; their sorrow was turned to joy, and they raced back to Jerusalem! 
Our Father invites each of us to become immersed in the story of his Word, 


which includes great deeds, adventure, love, betrayal, sacrifice, miracles, and much 


more. In the Scriptures, we learn about faith in the Lord by seeing it lived out by 
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Abraham. We learn about obedience when Joshua follows God’s directions for 
defeating Jericho instead of rushing in with his army. We learn about courage 
when David goes up against the giant warrior Goliath. We learn about trust in 
the Lord when Mary gives her “yes” to God’s plan. We learn about self-sacrificial 
love when Jesus gives his life on the cross for our salvation. Most importantly, 
though, the Scriptures give us a story in which we can meet God himself, come 
to know his infinite love for each of us, and respond to his invitation to enter into 


this epic tale. 


The key to every good story is its plot, which brings together the many details, 
events, and characters to give the story its meaning and power. Without a good 
plot, we just close the book or turn off the movie. The story of Scripture also has 
a plot, but it is precisely this plot that many people have difficulty finding and 
making sense of. And if we cannot understand the plot of Scripture, we get lost in 
endless genealogies, names, and battles; we close the book and leave the Bible on 


the shelf, never learning God’s story and our place in it. 


Because the Bible is comprised of seventy-three different books by nearly as 
many authors, at first glance it is easy to see why finding Scripture’s plot might 
prove difficult. Yet the Bible is no ordinary book. The Holy Spirit inspired the 
human writers, and so the Bible is also authored by God. And because it has one 
divine Author, this collection of books is unified by an incredible story. Indeed, 
the Catechism of the Catholic Church states that we must be especially attentive to 
the content and unity of the whole of Scripture if we are to read it in accordance 
with the same Spirit who inspired God’s word: “Different as the books which 
comprise it may be, Scripture is a unity by reason of the unity of God’s plan, of 
which Christ Jesus is the center and heart” (No. 112). 


The goal of Walking with God is to imitate Jesus’ Emmaus Road Bible study 
by shining a spotlight on the marvelous plot of Scripture’s story that results from 
the unity of God’s plan. To accomplish that goal, this book follows The Great 
Adventure Bible Timeline learning system, which organizes the events of the 
Bible into twelve periods and follows the basic storyline of God’s revelation by 
focusing on just fourteen “narrative books” that together give the “big picture” 


of Scripture’s plot. (Once the plot of the story comes into focus, the remaining 
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fifty-nine books, which The Bible Timeline program calls “supplemental books,” 
can be fit into their historical contexts.) Each chapter of this book tells che story 


of a specific period, and the respective Great Adventure period colors, along with 


their significance, appear below each chapter heading. 


Twelve Periods (with period color) 


The Great Adventure’s Narrative Timeline of Scripture 


Fourteen Narrative Books 


Early World (turquoise) 


Patriarchs (burgundy) 


Egypt and Exodus (red) 


Genesis (1-11) | 


Genesis (12-50) 


Exodus 


Desert Wanderings (tan) 


Numbers 


Conquest & Judges (green) 


Joshua, Judges 


Royal Kingdom (purple) 


1 and 2 Samuel; 1 Kings (1-11) 


Divided Kingdom (black) 


1 Kings (12-22): 2 Kings 


Exile (baby blue) 


2 Kings (17, 23-25) 


Return (yellow) 


Ezra; Nehemiah | 


Maccabean Revolt (orange) 1 and 2 Maccabees | 
Messianic Fulfillment (gold) Luke 


The Church (white) Acts of the Apostles 


Our goal of understanding the big picture of Scripture means we will cover 
a lot of Scriptural ground, from Genesis to Acts of the Apostles. As a result, we 
will focus on the panoramic view of the narrative story of Scripture’s canon, 
looking at Scripture from the perspective known among scholars as the “canonical 
approach.” Ina sense, we are following the method Pope Benedict X VI employed 
in Jesus of Nazareth, in which he focused on a canonical reading of the life of Jesus, 
observing that “canonical exegesis—reading the individual texts of the Bible 
in the context of the whole—is an essential dimension of exegesis. It does not 
contradict historical-critical interpretation, but carries it forward in an organic 


way toward becoming theology in the proper sense.” 


Following Pope Benedict XVI's lead, Walking with God presents a unified 


reading of Scripture following its final form as it is found in the Bible, recognizing 


1 Benedict XVI, Jesus of Nazareth (New York: Doubleday, 2007), xix. 
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at the same time that history is vitally important for understanding and studying 
God’s word. Narrating the storyline of such a mammoth book puts tremendous 
constraints on what can be covered. The academic books that delve into the history 
behind the Scripture’s text, authorship, and dating are legion. The need now is for 
a readable introduction to what the Pope calls a canonical reading of Scripture’s 
story, a reading that simply aims at putting forward what the Catechism says is 
essential: a reading that looks for the unity of Scripture and helps illuminate the 


unity of God’s plan. 


Jesus once observed that a scribe trained for the kingdom of God is like 
a steward who takes out of his storehouse treasures both old and new (see Mt 
13:52). In Walking with God, we have sought to be such scribes, drawing ancient 
treasures from the writings of the ancient Jewish rabbis as well as those of the 
Church Fathers. Our reading of Scripture is also informed by history and the 
work of modern scholarship, to which we owe a great debt, one we cannot note 
in the text or footnotes without encumbering this book and thereby changing it 


from a popular text to an academic treatise. 


In addition, in the spirit of Jesus’ depiction of the faithful scribe trained for 
the kingdom, we seek to bring new treasures to our readers by giving throughout 
the work a fresh reading of the biblical narrative. This means that, at times, we 
present readings of Scripture that may be somewhat new or original. In doing so, 
we do not claim that our interpretation is the consensus of biblical scholars or the 
interpretation that faithful Catholics must accept. Rather, we exercise the freedom 
in interpretation that the Catholic tradition grants us, remaining faithful to St. 
Augustine’s guideline for interpreting Scripture: As long as an interpretation does 
not go against charity, it is, as the great saint observes, “safe,” even if it is mistaken. 
At the same time, we have followed Augustine’s admonishment that the danger 
that must be avoided is proposing an interpretation that goes against charity 
or against the faith of the Church. Indeed, it is because of our conviction that 
God’s word is living and active, an ocean whose depths are never fully plumbed, 


that new and fresh readings are what Jesus foresaw and, we hope, what the Spirit 


inspires for God’s people. 
We hope that Walking with God will help you taste and see God’s word anew 


and discover how enriching it is to explore the deep mysteries of Sacred Scripture. 


Chapter One 
EARLY WORLD 


Turquoise (the color of the Earth viewed from space) 


Following the Story 


The Early World period follows the story of Scripture in the first eleven 
chapters of the opening book of the Bible, the book of Genesis. The 
first book of Scripture begins with the Hebrew word bereshit, which 
can be translated genesis in Greek and “in the beginning” in English. 
Thus, the book of Genesis takes its name from its opening word. 


tretching back beyond the mists of earliest human memory, the period 
of the Early World tells of “first beginnings,” of humanity’s infancy. It is a 
drama that unfolds in four distinct yet interwoven scenes, each of which 


builds upon the others, weaving an intricate narrative. 


The opening act of creation sets the stage for the drama that follows, 
introducing the story’s central characters: God, man, and woman. Everything 
is good—indeed, very good—but not for long, as the second act introduces the 
dramatic conflict that lies at the heart of the story of Scripture. At the heart 
of every story, whether it is tragedy, comedy, or romance, is a plot, and the key 
ingredient to any good plot is conflict, a great struggle that must be resolved. 
Into the midst of the beautiful garden, with all its grace and goodness, enters the 
Serpent, intent on evil. It is not necessary to read beyond the first pages of the 
Bible to discover the conflict that generates all others, around which the rest of 


the story—in fact, the rest of history itself—will revolve. 


S 
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In the third act, man’s wickedness plunges humanity into a cataclysmic flood. 
Yet, in the midst of the flood, God’s mercy saves a remnant through which a new 
beginning is granted to humanity. In the fourth and final act of the Early World 
period, rebellion and sin return at the Tower of Babel. The pattern of sin repeats 
itself, but now ona larger scale. As this period closes, the question resounds, “Can 


the pattern of sin be broken?” 


The four acts of the Early World set the stage for the story of Israel, of all 
nations and peoples, indeed the larger story of Scripture. Unless we understand 
the foundational narrative of the Early World, we will struggle to grasp the 


meaning of Israel's story and the meaning of the story of our own lives. 


ACT 1: CREATION 


Textbook or Poetry? 


One of the challenges of reading Scripture is that it comes from a time, place, 
and culture starkly different from our own, employing storytelling techniques 
with which we are no longer accustomed. In Genesis 1, we are jostled by a text in 
which light is made on the first day, but the sun, moon, and stars are not created 
until day four. In Psalm 104, we are confused by the psalmist, who describes God 
setting the earth on its foundations, covering it with the deep as with a garment, 
laying the beams of his chambers on the waters, and stretching out the heavens 


like a tent. 


If we simply read such texts in a modern literalistic or scientific manner, we 
might dismiss them as a primitive view of reality and conclude that the Hebrews 
believed that the earth literally possessed pillars below and a dome above. Such 
conclusions are an example of a kind of myopia that keeps the modern reader 
from making sense of the story of Scripture. The great Christian apologist C. S. 
Lewis gave a name to this myopia-causing affliction, in which modern readers 
view what is most recent as most relevant and what is previous as primitive; he 


called it “chronological snobbery.” 


Before we write off the biblical creation story, we need to recognize that our 


culture is accustomed to straightforward, linear writing, While such writing can 
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help us understand much about the sun, moon, and stars, it does little to teach 
us about the Love that made and moves these celestial wonders. Too often we 
wrongly insist on reading the opening chapters of Genesis as if it were a scientific 
textbook; by doing so, we miss the theological poem that it is. As one theologian 


has described, the author of Genesis wrote “after the manner of a popular poet.” 


Yes, the creation story is a wonderful prose poem; its purpose is not to report 
scientific data but to communicate a profound theological meditation on the act 
of creation. The creation account and Psalm 104 both envision the heavens as 
a dome and the earth upheld by pillars because the poet is communicating the 
meaning of creation, showing that creation is a temple and pointing us to our 
end, which is praise and worship of the Creator. Compared to modern prose, 
Hebrew writing is much more subtle and filled with rich, metaphorical language 
that seeks to convey the resplendent theological meaning of the events and things 
it describes. We must be careful not to flatten out the rich contours of such 
language. Rather than going over the text like a steamroller, we must read and 


reflect on it as sympathetic readers. 


A Tale of Mythic Proportions 


Ancient peoples over the centuries have had mythologies that described the 
various gods of their pantheon and the beginning of the world, and because of 
this, it can be tempting to see the creation story in Genesis as just another ancient 
myth. However, to do this would be to misinterpret the writer of Genesis, who 
intended this book to be understood as an anti-myth, i.e., as the antidote to the 


myths of the Ancient Near Eastern peoples who surrounded God’s chosen people. 


The most famous creation myth of Israel’s Near Eastern neighbors is the 
Enuma Elish from ancient Mesopotamia. In this account, a number of gods are 
struggling for power. Marduk, an upstart god who wants to be the “top” god, rips 
apart Tiamat, the current god-queen. Marduk makes the heavens from one half of 
her dead body and the earth from the other half, and then enslaves the remaining 


minor gods. When they complain, Marduk kills another god and uses his blood 


2 Frederic Seebohm, The Oxford Reformers: John Colet, Erasmus, and Thomas More 
(London: Longmans, Green and Co., 1869), 52. 
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to create humanity so he will have a new source of manual labor. Besides sounding 
ridiculous to modern ears, this story is filled with blood and gore, depicting 


creation as a product of violence. 


If we compare the biblical creation account to the Enuma Elish, we see just 
how different they are. In Genesis, God simply speaks, and creation comes into 
being ex nihilo, “out of nothing.” God doesn’t have to kill another “god” or cut 
off his own arm to create the world. In stark contrast to the other Ancient Near 
Eastern pantheons, in which the gods are identified with nature and the universe, 


it is clear in Genesis that God is over and above his creation. 


Far from being a simple imitation or echo of Ancient Near Eastern myths, the 
creation story in Genesis runs against the grain of its rival pagan narratives. This 
is perhaps best seen in the creation of humanity. In stark contrast to the Enuma 
Elish, in which humanity is created as an afterthought, in Genesis, God creates 


man and woman at the climax of the six days of creation, and he creates them 


in his own “image 

1:26-27). In ancient Mesopotamia, it was often believed that kings were made in 
the image (se/em) and likeness of the gods, specially chosen and adopted by a god 
and thus considered a “son.” Additionally, the Hebrew word se/em also refers to a 
statue or carven image. Kings often put a statue or carven image of themselves in 


various locations in their kingdom, as a reminder of their royal dominion. 


Such a cultural backdrop raises the question, “What does it mean that Adam 
and Eve are made in the ‘image and likeness’ of God?” Just a few chapters later, in 
Genesis 5:3, we begin to get an answer with the repetition of “image and likeness” 
when we are told that Adam “became the father of a son in his own likeness, after 
his image, and named him Seth.” When Adam begets a son, that child is said to 
be in Adam's image and likeness, indicating that “image and likeness” connotes 
sonship. If our image and likeness is ultimately derived from God himself, then 


we truly are sons and daughters of God. 


This insight reveals how the Hebrew story is subtly subverting the classical 
story of Near Eastern kingship on two levels. First, the creation account differs 
from other myths by saying that God alone is king. Earthly kings may claim 


authority and set up their images in lifeless statues throughout their kingdoms, 
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but the true Lord of the world has created man and woman, living, breathing, 
loving beings in his image (se/em), and sent them out as ministers of his royal rule. 
In this way, the Hebrew story mocks the kings of this world and proclaims that 


humanity represents God and bears his blessing to the rest of creation. 


Second, rather than reserving divine adoption and the noble dignity of being 
in the image and likeness of the gods to kings, the Hebrew God bestows this on 
the first man and woman, and thus upon all of humanity. Every man and woman 
is made in the Father's image and likeness and thus shares in the dominion and 
dignity of the one God and King. This is one of the most astonishing elements of 
the story: God desires to relate to his creatures, not as a master to a slave but as a 


Father to his sons and daughters! 


Covenant of Creation 


The aspect of the creation story that is the most important—and the most 
misread—is the seven-day format in which creation is set. It is especially here that 
readers, viewing the biblical narrative through the lens of modern science, reduce 
the biblical narrative and thus miss the meaning that the seven-day structure is 


meant to convey. 


Like any good story, creation begins in Genesis 1:2 with its own conflict: the 
land (“earth” in many translations, but the Hebrew is evetz, “land”) is “without 
form and void.” In response, the first three days of creation solve the problem of 
formlessness: God gives form to his creation by separating light from darkness, 
the sky from the ocean, the land from the waters. The next three days parallel the 
first three and solve the problem of emptiness or the void: God fills the form he 
has given. The fourth day fills the first day: day and night are filled with the sun, 
moon, and stars. On the fifth day, the sky and ocean are filled with birds and fish. 
Finally, the sixth day fills the land with animals, plants, and man and woman. The 


temple structure of creation is built in the first three days and then furnished in 
the second three days. 

The one day that stands apart is the seventh day. Far from reading this as 
a seven-day, twenty-four-hour timeframe, the careful reader will notice that 


although the first six days all have their evening and morning and thus a clear 
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ending, the seventh day breaks from this six-fold pattern of repetition. The point 
is clear: the seventh day knows no end. It is wholly different and of a different 


order than the six days of work. The seventh day is holy and represents divine rest. 
This still begs the question, why seven days? Midway through Genesis, a story 


from Abraham’s life illuminates the importance of “seven” and why it is employed 
as the macro structure of the creation poem and of creation itself. In Genesis 21, 
Abraham complains to the Gentile Abimelech about a disputed well (Gn 21:25- 
34). To arrive at a legal settlement about ownership of the well, the two men make 
a covenant. Abraham brings to their meeting seven ewe lambs. Abimelech asks 
a question much like the one we are asking about the days of creation: “What 
is the meaning of these seven ewe lambs which you have set apart?” (Gn 21:29). 
Abraham responds that they are a witness to the oath sworn and the covenant 
made between them that day. The name of the place becomes Beersheba because 
there they swore a covenant oath. In Hebrew, beer means “well,” which is the 
reason for their meeting; sheba can mean both “seven” or the “oath” of a covenant. 
Thus, the seven (sheba) lambs were a sign of the covenant oath (sheba) that 


Abraham and Abimelech swore regarding the disputed well. 


In the Ancient Near East, many people grew up and lived their whole lives 
among extended family with whom they shared a bond of trust. Outside the 
family, foreigners were suspect. As in Abraham's conflict with the foreigner 
Abimelech, a well that provided water in the midst of the desert was a matter of 
life and death; its use required a trust and honesty typically found only among 
family members. In such situations, where a family bond did not exist but was 
needed, a covenant was made by swearing an oath (sheba), which joined those 
swearing the oath in what was, in essence, a family bond. Thus, covenants made 


kinship bonds where they did not previously exist. 


With this background, we can begin to unpack the significance of the number 


seven in the ee of the creation poem. ia, days 
gnifies that he is a covenant wit ion. Because the number seven 


is connected mre ‘is creation covenant, the seventh day is holy, as is the seventh 


month, the seventh year, the seven-times-seven years known as the Jubilee. In fact, 


the many uses of “seven” throughout Israel’s liturgy all relate to the celebration 
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and worship of the covenant God made with his people. Thus, God’s creation of 
the heavens and the earth in seven days, as recounted in Genesis 1, communicates 
the resplendent theological truth of how, at the foundation and beginning of 
the story, God seeks to enter into a covenant with his creation, making man and 


woman not simply his creatures, but his sons and daughters. 


The continuing narrative of Genesis reflects that there is a new covenant 
relationship between God and man after the seventh day of creation. In Genesis 1, 
God is referred to simply as “God” (in Hebrew, E/, a generic name for divinity). 


But in Genesis 2, after the c 


reation, God is referred to as 


the personal covenantal name that 


God will reveal to Moses in the Exodus). 


God's Covenant Relationship with His People 


The concept of covenant and oath is foundational for understanding God’s 
relationship with his people. A covenant was made by swearing an oath of fidelity, 
which often included an animal sacrifice as a witness to the fidelity sworn. 
Faithfulness to this oath brought blessings while infidelity brought curses upon the 
one who was unfaithful. Additionally, making a covenant could include the sharing 
of a covenant meal and a sign marking the covenant. To enter into a covenant is to 
enter into a family relationship; to enter into a covenant with God Is to enter into the 
divine family of the Most Holy Trinity. Throughout Scripture, by means of a series of 
covenants, God expands his family until he establishes the “new and everlasting 
covenant” in his Son Jesus Christ and pours out his Holy Spirit in baptism. 


When we read this poem on its own terms, sensitive to the logic and 
symbolism of its metaphorical imagery, we cannot miss the pervasive theme of 
worship. What at first appears to some as a primitive account of the cosmos with a 
dome and pillars turns out to be a sophisticated metaphor depicting all of creation 
as a cosmic temple in which God sets his “image” (selem)—man and woman, 
preeminent among creation in expressing God and his kingship. This metaphor 
culminates in the seventh day, a day marking God’s covenant with creation, set 


aside for worship and rest from work. In other words, the imagery of cosmic 
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temple and the image or icon of the One to be worshiped is sealed by the seventh 
day, the day for worship. And all of this happens in the context of a creation story 
that tears down false and demeaning pagan ideas about both God and man. To 
hear this story within its own poetic meter, our ears must be re-tuned to catch 
the subtleties of the poetic language that seeks to capture the grandeur of a God 
who calls the world into existence for no other reason than his gratuitous love 


(Catechism No. 293). 


ACT 2: THE FALL 


‘Two Complementary Stories 


The first creation story is a majestic poem that paints, in broad strokes, the 
creation of the entire world, with God saving his best work for last: the creation 
of man and woman at the story’s climax. Given such a complete picture, most 
modern readers are a bit surprised to find yet another creation story. Even more 
perplexing is that this second story, using a very different style, gives a quite 
different ordering of events than the first. This raises the obvious question: “Why 
begin Genesis with two stories of creation, especially if they seern to be at odds 


with one another?” 


Insight into ancient Hebrew storytelling techniques has led to a newfound 
appreciation for the sophistication of biblical narratives. For example, Jewish 
scholar Canaan Brichto suggests that the juxtaposition of two stories was not 
an uncommon occurrence in ancient biblical narratives. Brichto calls this the 
“synoptic-resumptive” technique, in which the first story looks at the big picture 
in a brief overview (“synoptic”), while the second story resumes (“resumptive”) 
and retells the first in more detail, focusing on its climactic elements. The two 
stories each have a distinct focal point, working together like a camera that uses 
one lens for a panoramic big picture and another to zoom in for a close-up. The 
two stories, although strikingly different in perspective, are complementary and 
belong together, just as the different perspectives of the camera create a sense of 


greater focus and interest. 
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Biblical Repetition 


Repetition is a fundamental and important feature of ancient storytelling. In the 
ancient world, there was no such thing as italic letters or boldface type to highlight 
significant words and phrases. Instead, repetition was a technique used to give 
emphasis. Repetition was also used to establish a theme and then build on it. For 
instance, the creation narrative repetitively says that “God saw that it was good” 
and then notes creation’s climax, the creation of man and woman, by emphasizing 
God saw that it was “very good” (literally, in the Hebrew, “good, good.”) Similarly, 
themes are also repeated across the span of whole books and even across the span 
of the Bible itself. For example, the idea of “rest” appears not only in the creation 
narrative where God “rests” on the seventh day, but also in the account of Noah 
(whose name means “rest”) and in the story of the conquest of Canaan (where 
Israel is called to “enter God’s rest”), the story of David (who will seek to build a 
temple for God once he has “rest from all his enemies”) and ultimately in the New 
Testament where Christ promises “rest” for those who come to him. Additionally, 
the Hebrew language does not possess comparatives, such as “good, better, best,” 
and so it uses repetition to communicate these emphases. Thus, when the prophet 
records the angelic praise of God, the Hebrew song Is “Holy, Holy, Holy” because 
God is most holy. To miss the various repetitions of key phrases and terms in the 
narrative is to become deaf to the storyteller’s clues to understanding the plot. 


Out of all the earth, God puts the man, Adam, into a garden, Eden. The trees of 
the garden are “good for food” (Gn 2:9), picking up one of the key refrains repeated 
in Genesis 1, that everything God created is “good.” This term reverberates in an 
unexpected way when we read the sudden and sharp reversal that it is “not good 
that the man should be alone” (Gn 2:18). After the repetition in Genesis | that 
God’s creation is “good” and “very geod” (Ga 110) 1:1 2edelSile21,.1:255 1;31), 
the expression “not good” signals an ominous change, in the same way as when 
a movie’s background music shifts from ‘major to minor chords. Indeed, this 
repetition of the word “good” alerts the discerning reader to a vital way in which 


the second story builds on the first while developing it in a new direction. 
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Whereas the first story grappled with the problem of the land being formless 
and void, this second story tackles a new challenge, the solitude of man. In an 
initial answer to this problem, God presents the animals to Adam. Adam names 
them but finds no suitable partner among them. God, of course, knew that Adam 
would not find a partner among the animals. But as a good Father, he teaches his 
son an important lesson: while Adam and Eve are made on the sixth day with the 
animals, they are created in God’s image and likeness, and they are called to enter 


into the seventh day and live in covenant with him. 


It will not be among the animals that Adam finds his helpmate. The Hebrew 
word ezer, sometimes translated as “helper,” has the sense here of “partner” or 
“sustainer.” Unfortunately, this term has been falsely read as suggesting the 
woman’s secondary or servile role. Nothing could be further from the truth, as 
we find this very term often used to describe God (see, for example, Ps 30:10; 
54:4). The narrative is at pains to show that the woman is taken from the rib of 
man, taken from his side and near his heart as a symbol of the relationship that is 
intended by God’s design. Indeed, this interpretation accords well with Adam’s, 
for when he sees the woman he says, “This at last is bone of my bones and flesh of 


my flesh” (Gn 2:23). 


In the first creation account, God makes man and woman in his image and 
likeness (Gn 1:26-27), endowing each with equal dignity. Now, in the second 
creation account, we “zoom in” to learn something further about the meaning 
of “image and likeness”: at its core is the call to relationship. In God’s words 
in Genesis 1:26, “Let ws make” (emphasis added), the plural “us” is a first hint 
that there is a plurality of divine persons in God. In other words, in the Trinity 
(Father, Son, and Holy Spirit), there is a communion of persons who exist in an 
eternal communion of love. As John Paul II has said, “God in his deepest mystery 
is not a solitude, but a family, since he has in himself fatherhood, sonship, and the 


essence of the family, which is love.” 


For man to be made in the image of the Trinitarian God, he too must be set 


in acommunion of love. Thus, God creates man and woman, equal in dignity, 


* John Paul Il, Puebla: 4 Pilgrimage of Faith (Boston: Daughters of St. Paul, 1979), 86. 
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complementary in relation, and each called to make a gift of themselves for 
the other, in imitation of God himself. In their relationship, man and woman 
reflect the very life of God, a full understanding of which will be manifested only 
when Christ comes and reveals the Trinity. The Garden of Eden turns out to be 
a honeymoon suite; marriage marks the high point of creation. All now seems 
well, as the “not good” is resolved in a wonderful “unity of the two.” What could 


possibly go wrong? 


Enter the Serpent 


‘The Fall begins with a simple question, calculated to distort God’s command 
to Adam that “of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil you shall not eat” 
(Gn 2:17). The serpent enters the garden, spies Eve, and asks, “Did God say, ‘You 
shall not eat of amy tree of the garden’?” (Gn 3:1; emphasis added). Here it will 
be necessary, as in so many places in the biblical story, to pay close attention to 
narrative details, as the serpent subtly twists God’s words. The serpent knows 
that there is only one tree of the garden from which Adam and Eve cannot eat. 
Why, then, does he suggest that God has forbidden them to eat from any of the 
trees? Behind the serpent’s question is more than just where Adam and Eve are 
to find their lunch. With such a wording, the serpent suggests that God’s law is 
arbitrary—only one tree is off-limits, but God could just as easily have prohibited 
them from eating the fruit of all of the trees. With such a wording, the serpent 
also suggests something about the character of God. If his law is arbitrary, then the 
lawgiver may be nothing more than an omnipotent tyrant! Notice that the serpent 
does not refer to the “LORD God,” with whom Adam and Eve are in covenant, but 


simply to “God,” subtly challenging God’s relationship and character. 


Eve answers the serpent’s question by saying that they can eat the fruit of all 
the trees of the garden, except one. She then adds the detail, “Neither shall you 
touch it, lest you die” (Gn 3:3; emphasis added). Eve’s response reveals the effect 
of the serpent’s cunning, for God never said that they would die if they merely 
touched the tree, as a careful reader of Genesis 2 will note. Eve is falling right into 
the serpent’s trap. She starts exaggerating the command, making it seem arbitrary 


and pointless: “We can’t even touch it! That’s how much of a tyrant God is! 
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Who Was the Serpent? 


Revelation gives an inspired commentary on Genesis 3, revealing the diabolic 
identity behind the serpent: “That ancient serpent, who is called the Devil and 
Satan, the deceiver of the whole world” (Rv 12:9). Satan was a good angel, created 
by God, who abused his free will and chose to rebel against God. Many such 
rebellious angelic beings exist and are known as “demons” or “devils” (Catechism 
Nos. 391-395). Genesis’ description of Satan as a serpent is an example of how 
“the account of the fall ... uses figurative language, but affirms a primeval event” 
(Catechism No. 390). 


The serpent, seeing his opening, promises life where God warned of death: 
“You will not die. For God knows that when you eat of it your eyes will be opened, 
and you will be like God, knowing good and evil” (Gn 3:4-5). The serpent, the 
father of lies, accuses God of being a liar! The serpent wants Eve to think that the 
reason God said that they couldn’t eat of the tree was because he knows that when 


they eat it, they will be like him. They will be all-knowing! All-powerful! Free! 


The serpent suggests that if Eve eats the forbidden fruit, then she will be like 
God. Here again, this little detail, a single repeated word, should loudly echo in 
our ears. In the first creation story, we were told that both man and woman were 
created in God’s image and /ikeness. The phrase “like God” is carefully repeated, 
showing that what was given in the first account of creation is something that 
will now be grasped at in the second story. The irony is that Adam and Eve are 
already like God. Without catching the repetition of this key word, “likeness,” the 
reader will miss the irony that gives such a sense of pathos to Eve's tragic fall. Here 
again, we see how crucial it is to read the second creation story in light of the first. 
Eve did not have to eat the fruit to be like God; it wasn’t something that needed 
to be grasped at. But the serpent suggests that they are missing out, that God is 
holding something back. Eve looks at the tree and thinks: “That’s good fruit; very 
desirable. Why won't God let us have it?” With that question, the serpent sows 


doubt into their hearts, and the resulting harvest will be bitter indeed. 
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“The Key to Interpreting Reality” 


What went wrong with Adam and Eve? They had it all; they were created 
by a perfect God who made them “very good.” To understand the nature of the 
Fall (remembering that Adam and Eve represent all of humanity), one must 


look closely at what lies at the heart of the temptation—and it is more than 


forbidden fruit. 


‘The serpent’s subtle suggestion that God was holding out on them resulted in 
Adam and Eve’s questioning God’s heart. Pope John Paul II, in his book Crossing 
the Threshold of Hope, observes that at the root of the Fall is a failure to grasp the 
nature of God’s fatherhood, which 


meet(s] a first resistance in ... original sin. This is truly the key 
for interpreting reality. ... Original sin attempts, then, to abolish 
fatherhood ... placing in doubt the truth about God who is Love and 


leaving man only with a sense of the master-slave relationship.‘ 


If we see God as master and ourselves as his slaves, then God is out to gain, 


not to give. With this view of God, the 


Lord appears jealous of his power over the world and over man; 
and consequently, man feels goaded to do battle against God. No 
differently than in any epoch of history, the enslaved man is driven to 


take sides against the master who kept him enslaved.° 


If God is out to enslave and limit us, what do we do? We run away, like the 
Prodigal Son. The problem is that we are running away from the best father there 
is, our heavenly Father who loves us deeply. At the center of the first temptation, 
and at the heart of all rebellion against God, is a disordered vision of God that 
distorts him into a master who seeks to oppress us. Is God a loving Father who 
can be trusted or a jealous tyrant who is to be feared and rebelled against? This is 
the first and most lasting question posed in the Garden of Eden about God. The 


Catechism, reflecting on the Fall, observes, “Man, tempted by the devil, let his 


* John Paul II, Crossing the Threshold of Hope (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1994), 


227-228. 
isd. 
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trust in his Creator die in his heart” (No. 397). The serpent suggests that God 
cannot be a loving Father, for if he were, he wouldn't have given Adam and Eve 
a commandment “limiting” them. The serpent repeatedly tries to tempt us to 
believe that God is looking out for Number One and that we have to look out for 
ourselves! The devil hasn’t changed his playbook; he hasn’t needed to because this 


old temptation continues to work. 


Much later in the biblical story, the serpent will use this oft-repeated 
temptation on the New Adam, Jesus Christ, seeking to sever his trust in his 
Father. Referring to Jesus’ temptation in the desert, the Catechism states that 
Satan tempts Jesus three times, “seeking to compromise his filial attitude toward 
God” (No. 538). Two different times Satan questions Jesus, “/fyou are the Son of 
God ...” (Lk 4:3, 4:9; emphasis added), and calls Jesus to serve him and not the 
Father. This is the very temptation that the serpent put before Adam and Eve. 
Adam and Eve believed the serpent’s lie that being obedient to God would make 
them slaves. Christ shows that obedience does not lead to slavery; rather, filial 


obedience is the path to authentic freedom. 


A Law That Sets Us Free 


To grasp this mystery that obedience to God actually sets us free, we must come 
to terms with the role of law in God’s fatherly plan. God’s law is not given for his 
good; it is given for our good. When parents tell their young children that they 
cannot play in the street, they are not limiting them or trying to be tyrants. Rather, 


such rules express the love of a father and mother seeking to protect their children. 


Have you ever noticed that more complicated items come with thicker 
instruction manuals? A car manual is much longer than the manual for an iPod, and 
the repair manual for an aircraft would be considerably bigger than both combined. 
Just like an iPod, a car, or an airplane, we too have a Maker, and we too come with an 
instruction manual: the divine law, as revealed in the word of God and the teachings 
of the Church. God’s laws are not there to limit or oppress us. The God who made 
us loves us; he doesn’t want us to “break.” A car engine has a certain nature. Ifyou go 
against that nature, it breaks. You may like grape juice more than oil, but if you put 


grape juice in your car instead of oil, it will ruin the engine and you will not be free 
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to drive your car. Analogously, when we sin, we often refer to it as “breaking” God’s 
law. But when we sin, it isn’t God’s law that breaks: it is our heart that breaks, and 
the hearts of others. The good news is that we can go back to God, our Maker, and 


be restored; but now we are getting ahead of the story. 


The Consequences of Sin and the First Promise of a Savior 


After Adam and Eve eat the fruit from the Tree of the Knowledge of Good and 
Evil, Genesis says that “the eyes of both were opened, and they knew that they were 
naked” (Gn 3:7). This is in marked contrast to what was said about their nakedness 
in the previous chapter: “The man and his wife were both naked, and were not 
ashamed” (Gn 2:25). Before they sinned, Adam and Eve loved each other without 
lust or selfishness. Now that they have separated themselves from God, they are 
afraid of being viewed as objects and not being loved as persons. Where there was 
once complementarity and love, now there is tension and discord. Once they lose 


trust in God, they soon lose trust in each other. If God cannot be trusted, who can? 


The Fall breaks the harmony Adam and Eve had enjoyed since creation, 
bringing not only tension and discord between themselves, but also with God, with 
the created world, and within their very selves. Instead of walking in the garden 
with God, Adam and Eve “hid themselves from the presence of the LoRD God” 
(Gn 3:8). Now there will be pain in childbirth (Gn 3:16), and Adam's toil and sweat 
will bring forth thorns and thistles (Gn 3:17-19). After the Fall, not only is the life of 
the Trinity, the grace of original holiness, now absent from the human soul, but the 
intellect is darkened and the will weakened. Adam and Eve find themselves tending 
toward sin (ie., concupiscence), struggling with an intellect and will that no longer 
work in harmony with one another or God’s will. With the entrance of the cunning 
serpent, conflict entered the story of Scripture. This duel between the serpent and 
Adam and Eve dealt mankind a mortal wound. In only three short chapters, the 
situation of humankind has gone from good and very good to very bad. With such 


a start, how can the story possibly have a happy ending? 


It is precisely this conflict of Genesis 3 that sets the stage for the plot of the 
rest of Scripture’s story. The fallen state of mankind and humanity's separation 


from the God who loves them and desires to be with them is the problem that is 
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worked out in the rest of the biblical story. Even at this dark moment, however, 
as Adam and Eve stand in the shadow of their sin, God, in his love, gives hope to 
Adam and Eve. In Genesis 3:15, God offers the first promise of a savior. He loves 
man and woman so much that he has crafted a plan to redeem humanity, free us 
from sin, and fill us with his life. In the midst of the punishment meted out for 
the sin that set creation in disorder, a profound promise of hope is made by God: 


the seed of the woman will crush the head of the serpent. 


The theme of “seed,” which is often translated “descendants,” is repeated 
throughout the rest of the story, for a descendant of the woman will enter the 


story and bring about the healing of this original wound, defeating the devil and 


reversing the curse brought about by sin. This “New Adam” and long-awaited 


the first Adar x and d ansform 


that wood into the new Tree of Life. Jesus’ faithfulness to God his Father and iia 


rejection of Satan’s lies, even to death, show the way that the first Adam, and all 


the sons of Adam, were and are to walk. 


Adam and Eve must leave paradise. Exile is the bitter fruit of sin. God sets two 
cherubim with flaming swords to guard access to the Tree of Life. This last scene of 
the Garden of Eden reminds us just how tragic the fall of Adam and Eve is. While in 
the garden, they had access to the Tree of Life, of which they never ate. Now access 
to the tree is closed, and the story’s conflict will not reach its resolution until the 


fruit of the Tree of Life is once again made available to the children of Eve. 


ACT 3: THE FLOOD 


Cain and Abel 


After being exiled from Eden, Eve bears two sons, Cain and Abel. Although 
Adam and Eve disobeyed God, God’s promise to bless them and make them fruitful 
and multiply remains. But God’s blessing is soon threatened by violence, as Cain 
murders his younger brother, Abel. Cain is tiller of soil and Abel a keeper of sheep. 
When they offer a sacrifice to God, Scripture says that “the Lorp had regard for 
Abel and his offering, but for Cain and his offering he had no regard” (Gn 4:4-5). 
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Many assume that Abel’s offering is accepted because his animal sacrifice must be 
better than Cain’s fruits of the field. But there is no evidence in the narrative that 
this is the case. Hebrew readers would see no problem in Cain’s offering since the 


sacrificial handbook, Leviticus, allows cereal offerings as perfectly legitimate. 


A closer look at the text reveals that the narrative does not simply say that 
Cain’s offering is not accepted, but that Cain and his offering are not accepted. 
The text implies that there is something wrong with the one making the offering, 
not simply with the offering itself. Indeed, this is the point made by God who 
tries to encourage a despondent Cain: “If you do well, will you not be accepted?” 
(Gn 4:7). The focus of God’s admonition is not Cain’s offering, but rather Cain 
himself. The lesson is unmistakable: it is the moral disposition of the one making 
the offering—of which the offering is but a gift and sign—that decides the worth 
of the sacrifice. The God of the Hebrews is not appeased by offerings, no matter 
how valuable, but rather he seeks an upright heart in those who offer sacrifice. 
This lesson, at the beginning of humanity’s story, will be vital for correctly 


understanding the nature of worship and the God who is worshiped. 


Rather than turning and acting according to what is good, Cain murders his 
innocent brother. Sin has struck again, this time leading to bloodshed between 
brothers. God shows Cain mercy and sends him in exile to the east, the recurring 
direction of exile in the Bible. Genesis gives his genealogy, which among other things 
shows that God’s blessing to be fruitful and multiply extends even to sinners like 
Cain. One of Cain’s descendants, Lamech, gets special mention. Lamech has two 
wives, and boasts that he has killed a man for wounding him and that he is avenged 
seventy-seven fold. The mercy God showed to Cain is not an attribute Cain passes 
on to his line; as a result, violence spirals out of control. By Genesis 6, humanity is 
so wicked that, “every imagination of the thoughts of [their hearts} was only evil 


continually” (Gn 6:5), grieving the Lord “to his heart” (Gn 6:6). 


One of the events that causes God this anguish of heart is the account that “the 
sons of God saw that the daughters of men were fair; and they took to wife such of 
them as they chose” (Gn 6:2). Reminiscent of a Greek myth, this verse raises multiple 
questions. Who are the sons of God? Is this a story of angels or other “gods” marrying 


women? To begin to make sense of the text, we must read this account within the 
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larger narrative. Given the monotheism of God’s people, it would not make sense to 


interpret “sons of God” as other gods. So to whom does this phrase refer? 


In Adam’s genealogy in Genesis 5, we find some important clues. While modern 
readers often find genealogies boring reading, they include important details and are 
often strategically placed to prepare for the narrative that follows. Adam’s genealogy, 
as we noted earlier, begins with an account of how Seth is born in Adam’s image 
and likeness, and it is prefaced by a reminder that God made man, male and female, 
after his own image and likeness. These important details are recalled only in Genesis 
5 with Seth’s line, and not in Genesis 4 with Cain’s line, in order to draw a sharp 
distinction between the two lines. Cain’s line produces murderers and polygamists 
like Lamech. The Nephilim may refer to this fallen line, as the word “Nephilim” 
comes from the Hebrew naphal, “to fall.” Seth’s line, on the other hand, produces 
righteous men like Enoch and Noah who worship God and “call upon the name 
of the LorD” (Gn 4:26). Seth’s line, the line that worships God, is the one that is 
singled out as being in the image and likeness of Adam and Eve, who are in turn in 
the image and likeness of God. As we noted earlier, given that image and likeness 
included the meaning of being adopted as a son of a god, it is not at all a leap to say 


that the narrator is referring to the Sethite line as “sons of God.” 


Thus, the narrative distinction between the “daughters of men” and the 
“sons of God” that opens Genesis 6 is referring to the distinct genealogical lines 
of Cain, described in Genesis 4, and Seth, described in Genesis 5. The two lines, 
which had been distinct, are now, by the time of Genesis 6, intermarrying, with 
the Sethite line beginning to take on practices previously associated only with the 
Cainite line, namely, polygamy. In a narrative that earlier associated polygamy 
with violence (Gn 4:19, 4:23-24), the description of the Sethite line intermarrying 
and taking multiple wives (Gn 6:2) strikes an ominous note of increasing violence 
and sinfulness, which reaches its climax in universal wickedness. In the midst of 


this wicked generation, only one man is found righteous. 


The Flood: An Epic among Epics 


The story of Noah and his ark is one of the best-known stories of the Bible. It is 


also one that gives pause to contemporary readers. What could be more mythic than 
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a story about a flood and an ark crammed full of animals? But, as with the creation 
story, we must be careful to read this narrative on its own terms. Indeed, what is 
striking about the flood narrative is just how much it seeks to subvert the many other 


flood stories that were floating around ancient Mesopotamia (modern-day Iraq). 


Belief in a massive deluge that threatened the existence of humanity was widespread 
in the Ancient Near East. The Babylonian tale known as the Atrahasis Epic, for 
example, describes two classes of gods and how the minor gods worked to create canals 
and grow food for the major gods. When the minor gods refused to continue under 
their heavy workload, the major gods created humans to work and relieve the burden 
on the minor gods. All seems to be going well until the major gods in the Atrahasis 
Epic encounter a new problem. The humans are multiplying, burdening the earth with 
their swelling population and disturbing the sleep of the gods with the increasing noise. 
Enlil, the chief of the gods, employs drastic measures for the sake of population control, 
sending down plague, drought, and famine, and when these measures fail, the now 


sleepless gods agree to wipe out humanity with a flood. 


The biblical account of the flood challenges and subverts such pagan stories 
and views. To begin with, God does not create humanity to have a labor pool. In the 
Hebrew story of creation, humans are not an accident or afterthought, but rather 
the high point of creation. The human person is not created to be used, burt rather 
is loved by God and willed for his or her own sake (Catechism No. 356). The flood 
does not come because God feels threatened by humanity or because he cannot 
sleep, but rather because there is a deep moral problem. God wants to wash away the 
violence and bloodshed common among mankind. In the ancient Mesopotamian 
flood accounts, the gods tremble in fear at the ferocious waters they have unleashed 
and are unable to master. The biblical flood story depicts the one true God, who is 


in complete control of the mighty waters and all of creation. 


Noah, a Righteous Man 


In contrast to the rest of humanity that grieved God’s heart, Noah “found favor 
in the eyes of the Lorp” (Gn 6:8). Whereas Adam was given just one command, 
and failed to be faithful, “Noah did all that the Lorp had commanded him” (Gn 


7:5). Noah will be a “new Adam” and an ancestor to all subsequent humanity. 
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The flood starts “after seven days” (Gn 7:10), a repetition that recalls the seven 
days of creation. Sin and wickedness lead to the unmaking of all that God had 
labored at in the creation week. Where the waters once parted to make room 
for the land, now the land is swallowed up by watery chaos. While the choppy 
repetition of the flood narrative allows us to feel the chaotic floodwaters, it also 
reveals a literary symmetry and underlying order to the narrative representative of 
God’s control and order in the midst of the wild waters. This order and symmetry 


can be seen in the following diagram: 


A Noah (ch. 6, 10a) 

B Shem, Ham, and Japheth (10b) 

¢ Ark to be built (14-16) 

D Flood announced (17) 

E Covenant with Noah (18-20) 

F Food in the ark (21) 

G Command to enter ark (ch 7, 1-3) 

H 7 days waiting for flood (4-5) 

| 7 days waiting for flood (7-10) 

J Entry to ark (11-15) 

K Yahweh shuts Noah in (16) 

ld 40 days flood (17a) 

M Waters increase (17b-18) 

N Mountains covered (19-20) 

0 150 days waters prevail (21-24) 
E GOD REMEMBERS NOAH (ch 8, 1) 
0 150 days waters abate (3) 
N Mountain tops visible (4-5) 

M Waters abate (5) 

L AQ days (end of) (6a) 

K Noah opens window of ark (6b) 

J Raven and dove leave ark (7-9) 

| 7 days waiting for waters to subside (10-11) 
H 7 days waiting for waters to subside (12-13) 
G Command to leave ark (15-17 [22]) 

F Food outside ark (ch 9, 1-4) 

E Covenant with all flesh (8-10) 

D No flood in future (11-17) 

C Ark (18a) 

B Shem, Ham, and Japheth (18b) 

A Noah (19)¢ 
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At the center of this symmetrical structure is the declaration that in the 
midst of the flood “God remembered Noah” (Gn 8:1). To “remember” (zakar 
in Hebrew) someone is an ancient idiom for being faithful to one’s covenant 
obligations. Before the deluge, God promised to “establish [his] covenant” with 
Noah (Gn 6:18). God “remembers” Noah and the covenant promise made to him, 


saving Noah from the flood. 


The flood and its recession is a story of re-creation, echoing back to the 
opening chapters of Genesis. Just like in the first creation, a wind blows and dry 
land and plants soon appear. Noah builds an altar and offers burnt offerings to 
God in thanksgiving for his family’s salvation. God then blesses Noah and his 
sons and commands them, as he did Adam and Eve, to “be fruitful and multiply, 
and fill the earth” (Gn 9:1). God reiterates the dignity of humanity, despite its 
poor history, reminding Noah and his family that “God made man in his own 
image” (Gn 9:6). God then establishes a covenant with Noah and his descendants, 
the sign of which is the rainbow. Everything that happens after the water abates is 
reminiscent of the first creation: blessing, image and likeness, the command to be 


fruitful and multiply, and, finally, covenant. 


God not only wants to save humanity but also desires to bring humanity into 
an interpersonal relationship with himself, and he does this via a covenant. The 
covenant with Noah is the second of six major covenants in salvation history, the 
first being the covenant on day seven of creation. The first covenant with Adam, 
involving a married couple, expands with Noah, to include not merely a couple 
but an entire family (Noah and his wife, and their three sons and wives). Through 
Noah and his family, humanity gets a second chance. The question is: what will 


Noah’s family do with this fresh start? 


Noah’s Fall 

In Genesis 9, the parallels between Noah and Adam continue, but in all the 
wrong ways. After the flood, Noah settles down and builds a vineyard. He takes 
the fruit of the vine, gets drunk, and ends up naked in his tent, a scene echoing 


Adam’s eating of the forbidden fruit and recognizing his nakedness. 


. . > 
The narrative’s next events quickly become confusing, for Noah's son Ham 
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comes in, sees his father’s nakedness, and then goes out and tells his two brothers, 
Shem and Japheth. They, in turn, back into Noah’s tent and cover their father’s 
nakedness. When Noah awakes and realizes what Ham had done, he curses 


Canaan—a man who has not yet been born but who will be the son of Ham. 


The first step in understanding this passage is to recognize that to “look 
upon the nakedness of your father” is a Hebrew expression with a meaning quite 
different from and more sinister than literally seeing one’s father naked. To look 
upon, or uncover, the nakedness of your father means to sleep with your father’s 
wife (which likely meant incest; see Lv 18:6-7; 20:11). In other words, while Noah 
is passed out drunk, Ham sleeps with Noah’s wife, who is also Ham's mother. 
When Shem and Japheth hear this, they go carefully into the tent and cover their 


mother, who has most likely been raped. When Noah awakens, he cannot curse 


Hearing the New in the Old 


The Catechism reminds us that “the New Testament lies hidden in the Old and the Old 
Testament is unveiled in the New” (No. 129). Thus, if we have ears to hear, we begin 
to see the light of Christ and his Church shine out of the Old Testament stories. Jesus 
Christ, who will take on human flesh in the gospels, is also the very Word who was “in 
the beginning with God” Un 1:2) and by whom God spoke all things into being. Jesus, 
the New Adam, is prefigured already in the opening chapters of Genesis by the first 
Adam. So, too, we see hints of the Church and her sacraments. St. Peter tells us that 
the waters of the flood and the ark prefigure baptism (1 Pt 3:20-21). In the flood, all 
that remained under the waters died, just as our going under the water in baptism 
symbolizes our dying to the life of sin and our burial into Christ’s death. All those in the 
ark during the flood were saved for new life, just as all those who enter the ark of the 
Church through baptism are given the new life of grace and raised up a new creature 
in Christ's resurrection. Indeed, even the baptism of infants is prefigured as Noah’s 
three sons enter the ark on the strength of Noah's faith, just as children receive the 
grace of baptism on the strength of their parents’ faith. Thus, we begin to understand 
St. Paul's exhortation that the stories of the Old Testament are “written down for 
our instruction” (1 Cor 10:11) and that Jesus is squarely in the center of the story of 
revelation beginning with Genesis. 
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Ham because God had already given his three sons a blessing, so Noah curses the 


fruit of the incest, who will be Canaan. 


That Canaan is the fruit of the incest makes sense in the narrative. The story 
began by naming Noah’s three sons, with special note made of the fact that 
Ham is the father of Canaan. Then, in the middle of the story, when Ham enters 
his father’s tent, we are told once again that Ham is the father of Canaan. This 
narrative detail would be out of place, given that Canaan has not yet been born 
and that Ham has many other sons besides Canaan, unless the narrative at hand 
pertains in a special way to Canaan. That Canaan is the fruit of Ham’s incest 
also makes sense given the larger story of Israel. When Israel enters the land of 
Canaan, the first thing God warns Israel about is the infamous sexual perversity, 
particularly incest, of the Canaanites. Indeed, the first command about sexual 
purity, given to Israel in view of their entering the land of the Canaanites, is that 
“you shall not uncover the nakedness of your father, which is the nakedness of 
your mother; she is your mother, you shall not uncover her nakedness” (Lv 18:7; 
Lv 18:1-6 shows that the context of the laws against incest is Israel’s coming into 


the land of Canaan). 


Ham’s motivation for committing such an act may have been more than just 
perverted lust. Ham’s ultimate purpose may have been a power play to lay claim 
to the leadership of the family. The family position of authority, which included 
the roles of kingship and priesthood, was typically passed down from father to 
firstborn son. In a solemn, unrepeatable act, the father laid his hand on his son 
and pronounced “the blessing” that bestowed and passed on the family authority, 
typically to the firstborn son. Ham may have been seeking to hijack this head 
position before it could be handed down to his older brother, Shem. His choice 
of actions to accomplish such an ambition is in keeping with ancient Canaanite 
and Greek mythology, where the head of the pantheon of gods is overthrown and 
the usurping god legitimizes his rule by sleeping with the previous god’s wives. 
Ina similar move later in Israel’s history, King David’s son Absalom sleeps with 
David’s concubines in the sight of all of Israel to solidify his claim to the throne 
(2 Sm 16:21-22). Thus, Ham’s sexual relations with his mother may have been a 


calculated act of rebellion and a grasp at family power. 
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Ham’s exploitation of Noah’s drunkenness leaves the human family once 
again in turmoil as a result of sin. Noah, having followed Adam by eating the 
fruit and becoming naked and ashamed, likewise starts a domino effect of sin that 
leads to a curse. This new cycle of sin will once again plunge humanity into great 
peril. The second creation is followed by a second fall. Yet there is hope because 
Shem, Noah’s faithful firstborn son, receives the blessing from Noah (Gn 9:26). 
Perhaps through the line of Shem, a “seed” will arise who will crush the serpent 


and redirect man’s increasing wickedness. 


ACT 4: TOWER OF BABEL 


Who’s Who in the Ancient World 


As we have already seen, a genealogy (toledoth in Hebrew) helps distinguish 
between the good guys and the bad guys. Like the bright-colored jerseys of a 
soccer team, it helps the fans keep track of their team’s action. The genealogy of 
Genesis 10 identifies not only Ham’s cursed son Canaan but other descendants of 
Ham, including Egypt, Assyria, and Babylon, all three of whose lands will become 
places of slavery and exile for Israel later in salvation history. From Canaan come 
the Canaanites, Amorites, and Jebusites, whose descendants will cause problems 
for Israel when they try to conquer the Promised Land. These nations inhabited 
such infamous areas as Sodom and Gomorrah. Thus, Genesis 10 is more than a 
genealogy; it isa comprehensive list of the traditional enemies of Israel, all coming 


from the line of Ham. 


Just as God blessed Adam, Noah will hand down “the blessing” of family 
authority to his firstborn son, Shem, who will bestow it on the one who is to follow 
him as head of the family. The genealogies allow us to follow this covenantal 


blessing and keep track of who is in the family line of the “sons of God.” 


The Tower of Babel 


Just as the genealogies of Cain and Seth set up the subsequent narrative 
story in the opening lines of Genesis 6, the genealogy of Genesis 10 is key to 


understanding the story of the Tower of Babel that follows in Genesis 11. Genesis 
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11 begins with all of humanity gathering in the plains of Shinar to build a city. 
The careful reader will have noticed that this is not the first time that Shinar is 
mentioned; Shinar is an important detail in the genealogy of Genesis 10. In the 
midst of the genealogical information concerning Ham, one of his descendants 
is described in detail. Nimrod, who is a mighty warrior and hunter, is the first 
to establish a kingdom, named Babel (think “Babylon”), “in the land of Shinar” 
(Gn 10:10). When Genesis 11 notes that people are gathering in the plains of 
Shinar, this geographical repetition suggests that the gathering is likely led by 
Ham’s descendant Nimrod. What is more, the city that they are building belongs 


to the kingdom of Babel. 


The main building project in Babel is a tower that will reach “with its top 
in the heavens” (Gn 11:4). The term Babel, in its original language, means “gate 
of God.” The building of the tower was an attempt to force entry into heaven, 
a proud claim of access into the world of the divine. It may also have been an 
attempt at an insurance policy against another flood. In the Tower of Babel, we 
see sin taking on a new dimension. Until now, sin had only created division. Now 
it creates unity; but it is a false, prideful, worldly unity that is hostile to God. At 
the Tower of Babel, the human race bands together to attempt the creation of a 


sort of artificial heaven-on-earth based on its own strength, power, and wealth. 


The people build the tower to “make a name for ourselves” (Gn 11:4), and in 
doing so they signal a rebellion against God’s covenant order given to Noah and 
his sons. In Hebrew, the word for “name,” is shem, the very word that Noah named 
his firstborn son, Shem. To desire a “name” for themselves is to desire a “shem” for 
themselves or, more specifically, to desire to usurp the family authority that was 
rightfully to be handed from Noah to Shem. Shem received the blessing from 
Noah (Gn 9:26) and, as a result, the family authority, which included kingship 
and priesthood, passed from Noah to Shem. The attempt to make a “shem for 
themselves” is analogous to a political party in America saying they will “make a 
president for themselves,” or a group of Catholics saying they “will make a pope 
for themselves.” This is a rebellion against the established authority of Shem and 


his line, the Shemites (or Semites). In light of the account of Nimrod in Genesis 
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10, it appears that Nimrod, the founder of Babel, is trying to seize the kingship 


from the line of Shem; just like his father, Ham, Nimrod seeks to rule over all. 


Another important clue to the meaning of “making a name [shem]” is the 
way the story of the Tower of Babel is framed within the narrative between two 
genealogies. The first genealogy, in Genesis 10, does not start with Noah’s firstborn 
son, Shem, as is typical; rather, this oddly ordered genealogy places Shem and his 
descendants at the end of the genealogy just before the start of the Tower of Babel 
narrative in Genesis 11. The Tower of Babel is then followed by yet another telling 
of Shem’s genealogy (Gn 11:10-32). Thus, sandwiched between these two accounts 
of Shem’s genealogy is a story about humanity’s unsuccessful desire to make a 
shem for themselves and steal Shem’s rightful position and authority. The drama 


of Genesis 11 is a human effort to thwart God’s blessing to Shem. 


The narrator tells us “the LoRD came down to see the city and the tower, 
which the sons of men had built” (Gn 11:5). This coming down is more than a 
simple anthropomorphic description of God. The point is that the tower is so far 
below heaven that God must “come down” to get a better view. This picture mocks 
the proud claim that the tower of Babel “reaches to heaven” and is any kind of gate 
to heaven. God is not happy with Nimrod and his attempt to steal the kingship 
from the hands of Shem. Once again, God intervenes in the affairs of men because 
of their wickedness. He judges Babel, confusing the people’s language; their sin 


and rebellion have resulted in division and exile. 


The fresh start made with Noah has once again gone astray. But the genealogy 
of Shem, which follows the confusion of Babel, points to another new beginning. 
While much of the world rebelled, one family line was faithful: Shem’s line, the 
line that will result in Abram (Gn 11:27). God will call Abram (later Abraham) 
and his descendants to undo the mess made by Adam, Noah, and much of their 


families. The question is whether Abram will be faithful. 


Chapter Two 
PATRIARCHS 


Burgundy (God’s blood covenant with Abraham) 


Following the Si tory 


The period of the Patriarchs also uses Genesis as its narrative text, 
picking up the story at Genesis 12 and continuing to the end of 
the book. God’s covenant family expands in the Patriarch period, 
growing from a married couple (Adam and Eve) to a family (Noah 
and his sons) to a tribal chieftain (Abraham) and his entire clan, 
including servants, shepherds, and various dependents. 


he period of the Patriarchs focuses on Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob—the three 
eee (“fathers”) of the nation of Israel—and on Jacob’s favored son, 
Joseph. Each of these forefathers experiences dramatic events, and their stories, 
like tributaries, flow into the family history that will be the foundation of the 


identity of God’s people Israel. 
The Early World ended in Babel with rebellion. The period of the Patriarchs. 


however, begins with the obedience of one man, Abraham. In act one of this 
period, the Lord of the cosmos calls Abraham to journey to a new homeland. 
Abraham obeys, making the journey to the land of Canaan, but questions, “What 
good is family land without an heir?” In act two, Abraham, the father of faith, 
learns through trial and error how to trust God in all things, in particular for the 


gift of a son and heir, Isaac, and for the sustaining of Isaac’s life. The focus of act 
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three is Isaac’s son Jacob, who wrestles with both God and man, and who receives 
a new name that reveals the future of the nation of God’s people. Act four focuses 
on Jacob’s beloved son Joseph and a remarkable tale of family feuds, favoritism, 


and forgiveness. 


The action of this period moves from the region of Babel, where the Early 
World period ended, to the promised land of Canaan, finally ending down in 
Egypt. Regardless of their travels, the question lingers whether Abraham and his 
descendants will answer God’s summons to walk with him in righteousness and 
be the faithful channel through which God desires to reverse the consequences of 


Adam’s sin. 


ACT 1: ABRAHAM AND A NEW START 


A Call and a Threefold Promise 


With humanity scattered in all directions after the Tower of Babel, God, 
surprisingly, does not try to pick up all the pieces at once. Instead, he calls upon 
one man, Abram (whom he will later rename Abraham), from the line of Shem 
(Gn 11:10, 11:26). God’s call is a radical one. At seventy-five vears old, Abram 
and his barren wife, Sarai (whom God will later rename Sarah), are to leave their 
relatives and homeland in Mesopotamia, located in modern-day Iraq, and journey 


to a new land that God has yet to make known. 


God’s call, however, includes a promise that paints the broad brushstrokes 


outlining the masterpiece of the rest of salvation history: 


The Lorp said to Abram, “Go from your country and your kindred 
and your father’s house to the land that I will show you. And I will 
make of you a great nation, and I will bless you, and make your name 
great, so that you will be a blessing. I will bless those who bless you, 
and him who curses you I will curse; and by you all the families of 


the earth shall bless themselves.” (Gn 12:1-3) 


God’s call for Abram to leave his homeland (“your country, your kindred, and 


es > . . . ° . 
your father’s house”) is matched by a promise of nation, name, and universal blessing. 
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Abraham’s Journey 
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God promises Abram, “I will make of you a great nation,” and he also 
promises the land, without which a national identity is difficult to sustain. This 
Promised Land, the land of Canaan, a land Moses will later describe as “flowing 
with milk and honey,” will be located at the crossroads of civilization, with 
Babylon to its north and Egypt to its south. This tangible expanse of land is a 
reminder that Judaism and Christianity take shape in concrete places and periods 
in history. God then promises to make great the name of Abram, the heir of Shem. 
This promise means more than receiving passing fame; to “make one’s name great” 
is a Hebraic idiom connoting the establishment of a royal dynasty and kingdom. 
Finally, God promises that all the families of the earth will bless themselves by 


Abram’s name. Abram is called and blessed to be a channel of blessing to all the 
peoples of the earth! 
In Genesis 15, 17, and 22, these promises are raised to the status of covenant 


oaths in a single, unified account that is spread out across these chapters. God 


will not merely promise, but swear an oath, to give Abram land in Genesis 15, a 
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dynasty in Genesis 17, and a worldwide blessing through Abraham in Genesis 
22. These three promises of land, royal dynasty, and worldwide blessing, are an 
outline of all that is to come. Their fulfillment will come about over the course 
of the remaining story of salvation history: in the Mosaic Covenant, when God’s 
people Israel are set free from slavery to return home to the Promised Land; in the 
Davidic Covenant, when the Kingdom is established; and in the New Covenant, 
when salvation for all nations is established by Jesus. Abram is called to give up 


much, but God’s promises will provide incomparably greater blessings. 


5; 


Promises to Raised to | Fulfillment in 
Abraham Covenant | Salvation History | 
Land & Nation rcenesis 15 | Mosaic Covenant 
Royal Dynasty Genesis 17 | Davidic Covenant 
Worldwide Blessing Genesis 22 New Covenant in Jesus Christ | 
Abram’s Obedience 


Abram’s story is familiar to many, but this familiarity can lull us to sleep so 
that we don’t pay close attention to its details. As a result, it never occurs to us to 
ask, “Did Abram, in fact, obey God?” The answer, which may be a bit surprising, 
is yes and no. Abram did obey and leave his homeland. But he did not leave 


everything as the Lord had requested. 


Abram was told to leave behind his “kindred” (Gn 12:1). However, when 
Abram leaves his homeland, “Lot went with him” (Gn 12:4). Having read Genesis 
11 carefully, we know that Lot is Abram’s nephew, the son of his brother Haran 
(Gn 11:27, 31). The fact that Abram took Lot along with him is reiterated in 
Genesis 12:5, “And Abram took Sarai his wife, and Lot his brother's son.” This 
quick repetition is a subtle signal that Abram did not fully heed God’s demands. 
Indeed, in the story that follows, we are repeatedly told that Lot is Abram’s 
kinsman (Gn 13:8; 14:14, 14:16). In case we are hard of hearing, the story's 


repetition turns up the narrative volume on this vital detail that helps make sense 


of several following scenes. 
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Hebrew Show and Tell 


Following the commandment to “honor thy father and mother,” it was rare to 
reprimand publicly an ancient forefather. Thus, the biblical narrative, showing a 
reverential respect for the beloved forefathers, doesn’t come right out and say, 
“Abram disobeyed God by ....” But, while the accusation is withheld, the story 
will show us what Abram did wrong by highlighting the resulting consequences— 
assuming we are astute enough to put it all together. This lesson is vital for reading 
Scripture: Hebrew storytelling sometimes prefers to show rather than tell. According 
to a Hebrew proverb, “It is the glory of God to conceal things, but the glory of kings 
is to search them out” (Prv 25:2). It is the job of the reader to put together the 
clues and hints scattered throughout the narrative, without which the story could 
seem nonsensical. 


Relinquishing his homeland, Abram still grasps at a last connection to his 
family. Why? The genealogy hints at a very understandable reason: “Sarai was 
barren; she had no child” (Gn 11:30). Abram had no heir, and a potential son 
seemed unlikely, given Sarai’s age. What good is new land and riches to Abram 
if he is without an heir? So Abram brings Lot as an insurance policy, as a kind of 


surrogate son. 


If Abram was less than faithful to God’s command, leaving his homeland 
but not quite all his relatives, then the famine that comes upon the land almost 
immediately with Abram’s arrival can be seen in a new light. Abram has held 
back, and so now God holds back, too: He holds back the rain from the land 
he has given Abram. Abram’s lack of faith in his fertility is matched by God’s 
restraint of the land’s fertility. The lesson is as stark as the barren land: you reap 
what you sow, or better, you do not reap where you do not sow in faith. A barren 


womb and now a barren land both present challenges to Abram’s faith. 
Because of the famine, Abram quickly abandons the Promised Land and 


moves to Egypt. Abram tries to work everything out on his own, trusting his 


own wits and wisdom, without even offering a prayer to God. Since Sarai is so 
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beautiful, Abram pretends he is her brother, lest the Egyptians kill him to have 
her. Motivated by fear, Abram goes so far as to give his wife, Sarai, as a bride 
to Pharaoh, risking his wife to save his own neck. Abram is very far from God. 
Indeed, this distance is noted by the lack of any encounter between God and 
Abram the entire time he is in Egypt. Such silence speaks volumes about God’s 


view of Abram’s behavior. 


God steps in and, through a series of plagues, moves Pharaoh to release Sarai 
and restore her to Abram. The Egyptians, seeking to be free of the plagues, obey 
God and enrich the disobedient Abram. This will not be the last time in the 
Old Testament that foreigners hear and obey God while his chosen ones ignore 
him. Abram and Sarai leave Egypt, but new problems arise once they are back in 
the land of promise. Their location in the land can no longer support the large 
herds and servants of both Abram and Lot, and so they must separate. With this 
separation, God’s promised blessings can begin. Indeed, as soon as Abram lets 


Lot go, God appears to Abram and promises to give him the land and countless 


descendants (Gn 13:14-18). 


Melchizedek, the King of Salem 


When offered his choice of land, Lot chooses the richest land for himself, the 
land of Sodom and Gomorrah. No sooner does Lot move in, however, than war 
breaks out, the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah are overrun, and Lot is captured. 
Abram, hearing of his kinsman’s fate, raises a small army and, against all odds, 


wins a decisive victory, freeing Lot. 


Upon Abrams return from battle, the king of Salem, Melchizedek, brings out 
bread and wine, gives thanks to God for delivering Abram, blessing Abram by God 
Most High (Gn 14:19-20). The identity of this briefly mentioned priest-king has 
been pondered by many. His name literally means “king of righteousness,” taken 
from the Hebrew me/ech, meaning “king,” and zedek, meaning “righteousness.” 
Thus, Melchizedek is not a personal name but rather a throne name. To give a 
modern-day example, Benedict XVI is a throne name for the pope whose personal 


name was Joseph Ratzinger. 


So just who is this great priest-king? Several Aramaic texts and ancient rabbis 
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refer to Melchizedekvas Noah's oldest son, Shem.” Even some Church Fathers 
record this rabbinic tradition.’ Shem was born before the flood, when the biblical 
narrative records longer life spans, and according to his genealogy he lives long 
enough to be alive in the time of Abram (Gn 11:10-11). In Genesis 9, Noah passed 
the blessing on to Shem, and if Shem is alive in the time of Abram, who better 


than Shem could give the blessing to Abram? 


It is possible that Melchizedek could be one of Shem’s descendants and 
that the line of blessing was passed on to subsequent generations without being 
noted in the narrative. But regardless of whether Melchizedek is Shem or one of 
his descendants, this is an important scene because later the city of Salem will 
be renamed Jerusalem. It will be the capital city of a king whose mind is very 


much occupied by Melchizedek and whose priesthood will be reminiscent of 


Melchizedek’s. 


Stars, Sunset, and a Smoking Fire 


Now that Abram has separated himself from Lot and worshiped God 
through the ministry of the priest-king from Salem, it would seem to be a good 
time for Abram to receive the full blessing of the land. This is precisely what God 
has in store, for the next scene brings the word of God to Abram in a vision, 
with a promise we would all love to hear: “Fear not, Abram, I am your shield; 
your reward shall be very great” (Gn 15:1). Who would turn down such a promise 
of protection and prosperity? Abram, it seems! His reply to God is simple: what 
good are increasing riches when I have no children to share it with, for the heir of 
my house is one of my servants, Eliezer of Damascus (see Gn 15:2). Abram then 
sharpens the point: “Zhou hast given me no offspring” (Gn 15:3; emphasis added). 


How will God answer such a bold complaint? 


. . . « 
God’s response is to take the discussion outside. God tells Abram, “Look 


See M. McNamara, “Melchizedek: Gen 14,17-20 in the Targums, in Rabbinic and Early 
Christian Literature,” Biblica 81 (2000), 4, 11-12. McNamara reproduces references 
made in Tg. Ps.-J.; Tg. Neof.; Frg. Tgs. PVNL.; Tg. Neof. marg; b. Nedarim 32b. 

® — Tbid., 12,-13, 15-16. McNamara reproduces the relevant sections from Ephrem the 


Syrian’s Commentary on Genesis and Jerome’s Hebrew Questions on Genesis. 
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toward heaven, and number the stars, if you are able to number them” (Gn 15:5). 
Our first impulse is to picture this conversation happening as Abram sits alone 
in front of a dying campfire under a clear night sky spangled with a myriad of 
stars. We imagine Abram gazing up, overwhelmed by the innumerable points of 
light before his eyes. But, as we read on, we discover something unexpected: the 
sun is high overhead, not going down for another seven verses (Gn 15:12). God’s 


command is given in broad daylight! 


Abram, staring up at the blue midday sky, could no more see the stars than 
he could see his countless descendants. God’s message here is profound: while 
your sight is too weak to see the stars, I, the Lord, can see them; and I, the Lord, 
can also see your many descendants, even though you cannot. God's lesson isn’t 
simply that Abram’s descendants will be as numerous as the stars, but that Abram 
must have faith and trust the Lord that these countless descendants will be given, 
even if he has yet to see the very first one. Abram gets the point, and “he believed 
the Lorp; and [the LorD] reckoned it to him as righteousness” (Gn 15:6). Faith 
provides the vision that enables one to navigate life in a way pleasing to God, in 


times of daylight and in times of darkness. 


God then moves from the promise of seed to the promise of land: “I am 
the LorD who brought you from Ur of the Chaldeans, to give you this land to 
possess” (Gn 15:7). Surely Abram, his faith strengthened regarding his seed and 
heir, will accept this next promise. Not exactly. He immediately questions, “O 
Lord God, how am I to know that I shall possess it?” (Gn 15:8). What will the 


Lord do now to convince Abram, who seems far from being the “tather of faith”? 


God tells Abram to go and fetch a heifer, a she-goat, a ram, a turtledove, and 
a pigeon. An odd request to our modern ears, but Abram knows exactly what 
God is up to, and he quickly cuts the animals in half and waits for God to act. 
Keeping away the birds of prey, Abram keeps vigil through sunset (Gn 15:11-12). 
He then falls into a deep sleep, in which God speaks to him. God tells him that 
his descendants will be sojourners in a foreign land, enslaved for four hundred 
years, and then God will rescue them and give them the land of Canaan. God 


confirms his spoken promise with a solemn act: he passes through the middle of 
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the cut-up animals as a smoking fire and as a flaming torch. This is the moment for 


which Abram has been waiting. 


What is the significance of this seemingly bizarre scene? In Abram’s world it 
was part of the solemn act of making a covenant. When a promise needed to be 
strengthened, it was done by elevating the promise to the level of a covenant oath. 
By walking between the two halves of a sacrificed animal, the persons entering 
the covenant were saying, “May I end up like these animals—dead and cut in 
two—if I am not faithful to my promise and oath”—a very serious curse indeed, 
for covenant unfaithfulness! In response to Abram’s lack of faith, God makes a 


covenant and binds himself to keep his word (Heb 6:16-18). 


The story now comes full circle. After coming to the land with limited 
faith, Abram has learned to let Lot go and put more trust in God. Abram now 
believes God will give him descendants that will number the stars, and he has a 
promise and covenant oath that his seed will have this very land, upon which God 
himself will plant them. Abraham will die without seeing the ultimate fulfillment 
of God’s promises, but he does receive “down payments” as these promises are 
strengthened with oaths and his faith increases. ‘The ultimate fulfillment of God’s 


promises to Abraham will be seen only as the rest of Scripture’s story unfolds. 


ACT 2: ISAAC AND THE SEED OF ABRAHAM 


From Error to Heir 


A number of years pass after God tells Abram not to fear, that his descendants 
will be as countless as the stars, yet Sarai remains barren (Gn 16:1, 16:3). 
Despairing of ever having children, Sarai suggests that Abram sleep with her 
maid Hagar in order to have a child. Following the adage that “God helps those 
who help themselves,” Abram helps himself to his wife’s maid Hagar, who soon 


becomes pregnant. 


Modern readers are often taken aback at Genesis’ apparent silence regarding 
Abram’s actions. Once again, rather than proclaiming a condemnation of Abram’s 
deed, the immorality of such actions is revealed in the details of the story, not least 


through an allusion to the Fall. Just as Eve gave the forbidden fruit to Adam, 
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so likewise Sarai gives the forbidden fruit of Hagar to Abram. Once more the 
bitter fruit of sin will be reaped, with division and rivalry springing up almost 


immediately. 


Hagar, seeing that she has given Abram the son Sarai could not, treats her 
mistress with contempt. Sarai blames Abram and mistreats Hagar. Hagar flees, 
only to find life in the wilderness even harsher. Feeling lost and abandoned, 
Hagar encounters God, who comforts and counsels her. She names God “a God 
of seeing” because everyone else overlooks her and treats her more like an object 
than a person (notice that in the narrative Sarai and Abram never refer to Hagar 
by name, but simply as Sarai’s maid). God, however, sees Hagar, calls her by name, 
and treats her with compassion. Not only does God see Hagar, but what is more, 
God allows Hagar to see him: “Have I really seen God and remained alive?” (Gn 
16:13). Following God’s direction, Hagar returns home to Abram and bears a son, 


whom she names Ishmael. 


Thirteen years pass before the narrative picks up again. This deliberate jump 
in time, which places the events of Genesis 16 and 17 next to one another in the 
narrative, indicates that the events of these chapters are very much related. In 
Genesis 17, the reader will receive additional clues that Abram erred in using 


Hagar as a surrogate mother. 


Punishment that Fits the Crime 


Abram has had no encounters with God since taking Hagar as a concubine. 
Finally, after thirteen years, God breaks his silence. The last time God appeared 
he had told Abram to “fear not” (Gn 15:1). Now his first words are, “I am God 
almighty; walk before me, and be blameless” (Gn 17:1). Abram failed to heed 
God's word; Abram’s fear of not having a child led him to a woman other than 
his wife. God’s admonition for Abram to walk before him and be blameless is a 


rather strong hint that, by taking Hagar he, in fact, had not walked before God, 
nor been blameless. 


In Genesis 17, God again swears a covenant oath to Abram. Once again, God 
promises Abram that he will have a multitude of descendants, and to make the 


point of Abram’s future progeny, God changes his name from Abram (“exalted 
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father”) to Abraham (“father of many nations”). Abram, though childless most 
of his life, will be not only a father, but the father of nations and kings. Sarai, too, 
will receive a new name, Sarah, as she will be the mother of these nations and 
kings. 

All of these promises sound great, until we get to Abraham’s part of the 
bargain: the sign of this covenant will be circumcision. At the age of ninety-nine, 
it isn’t hard to imagine Abraham asking God to reconsider, maybe suggesting 
that God give him a sign like he gave to Noah, something along the lines of a 
rainbow. Why does God demand this painful procedure as a sign of his covenant 
with Abraham? Taking a step back, we might also ask why there even needs to be 
another covenant at all, especially after God just made a covenant with Abram 
in Genesis 15? By placing the recounting of Abram’s sin with Hagar between the 
covenant oaths of Genesis 15 and Genesis 17, the narrative suggests that God 
recalls Abram to make a new covenant in atonement for his sin in Genesis 16. 
Circumcision, then, is not only a sign of God’s covenant with Abraham, but also 


a not-so-subtle punishment for Abraham’s sin of the flesh. 


The narrative goes out of its way to point out that this covenant is made with 
Abraham and all his male heirs when Ishmael is thirteen years old—the age when 
Egyptians were circumcised as a rite of manhood. In short, Ishmael, Abraham’s 
son by the Egyptian maid Hagar, is shown to belong to Egypt, whereas the future 
son of promise, Isaac, will be circumcised on the eighth day and belong to the 
covenant people of God. The covenant of Genesis 17 and its sign of circumcision 


is a very real reminder of the cost of living without faith in God. 


Isaac: God’s Promised Son 


God again promises Abraham a son, but this time God names Sarah as 
the mother. In the covenant of Genesis 15, God had promised Abram that his 
descendants (seed) shall be as countless as the stars, but God did not specifically 
say these descendants would come through his wife, Sarai. After Hagar, God gets 
more specific. Abraham responds by falling down and laughing! But, as we shall 


see, it will be God who gets the last laugh. 


Shortly after renewing the covenant, Abraham greets three visitors and shows 
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them remarkable hospitality. During their meal, they tell Abraham that when 
they return this time next year, his wife, Sarah, will have given birth to a son. Just 
as Abraham had laughed at this wild idea, now Sarah laughs at the idea that she, a 
postmenopausal woman, will give birth! But the visitor responds with a reproach 
for such lightheartedness at God’s promises: “Is anything too hard for the Lorp?” 
(Gn 18:14), a lesson both Abraham and Sarah have been slow to learn. 


Sarah indeed conceives and bears a son. This unexpected joy, utterly beyond 
their hope and expectations, comes in spite of all the promises and prophecies, 
as a wonderful surprise. What else can this old couple, who laughed at God’s 
outrageous promises, name this child of promise other than Isaac, which means 


“laughter?” 


Not everyone joins in the joyous celebration, however. When Isaac is weaned 
and Abraham holds a feast in honor of Isaac, Sarah spies Hagar’s son, Ishmael, 
“playing” with Isaac in a threatening way. The Hebrew here has the sense of 
“mocking” or “taunting.” Sarah understands that sixteen-year-old Ishmael’s 
taunting of her three-year-old son clearly reveals Isaac’s vulnerable position. 
She acts at once to protect him, demanding that Abraham expel the “slave girl 
with her son.” Of course, “her son” is also Abraham’s son—a point not lost on 
Abraham, who reluctantly complies. He rises early in the morning and sends 
Ishmael and his mother, Hagar, out, giving them only some bread and one water- 


skin. Such meager provisions, of course, are not sufficient for an exile into the 
desert wilderness (Gn 21:14). 


Soon Hagar and Ishmael run short of water and hope. Hagar, not wanting to 
witness Ishmael’s death, moves a short distance away from him. Her son begins 
to weep, and God, in his mercy, hears his cry. An angel cries out to Hagar, telling 
her not to be afraid, promising her that Ishmael will live to be the father a great 
nation. Ishmael will indeed be a great nation, but one that has more connection 
to Egypt than to Abraham. The narrative is at pains to put a distance between 
Abraham and this son of Hagar. This story, which seems to be a digression and 
sidelight to the primary story of Abraham and Isaac, will turn out to be important 


for a proper understanding of the climactic story of the Abraham narrative that 


immediately follows. 
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Sacrificing the Beloved Son 


The command strikes us as the most unexpected and bewildering of the 
entire Bible: “Take your son, your only son, Isaac, whom you love, and go to the 
land of Moriah, and offer him there as a burnt offering upon one of the mountains 
of which I shall tell you” (Gn 22:2). How could a good and loving God demand 
the death of Abraham’s son? This story is so disturbing that the reader quickly 
shifts focus from what God is asking to Abraham’s response. Just as we cannot 


look directly at the sun, we cannot bear to see what this command might suggest 
about the God of Abraham, who is our God, too. 


The command cuts to the heart, demanding sacrifice and referring to Isaac 
not simply as Abraham’s son but even more tenderly as the son “whom you love.” 
The anguish of the command is driven home as the word “son” is repeated more 
than a dozen times in the short narrative of Genesis 22. Abraham, who haggled 
with God for the sparing of Sodom and Gomorrah (Gn 18:16-33), responds to 
God’s command with silent obedience. He rises early in the morning to set out 
for the journey to the mountain God will show him where he is to sacrifice Isaac, 
the son on whom the fulfillment of all God’s promises hinges. Abraham puts the 
wood for the burnt offering upon Isaac, who carries the wood up the mountain 
while Abraham carries the fire and the knife. As they make their ascent, Isaac calls 
to his father, “Behold, the fire and the wood; but where is the lamb for a burnt 
offering?” (Gn 22:7). Abraham’s response, although intentionally vague, will 
prove to be prophetic: “God will provide himself the lamb for a burnt offering, 
my son” (Gn 22:8). 

If this story is read apart from all the previous stories about Abraham, God’s 
command appears quite arbitrary. Indeed, read in isolation, Genesis 22 seems 
to lead readers to the conclusion that God’s ways are cruel and unpredictable. 
Abraham is portrayed as obedient and righteous, but the God who threatens a 
beloved son seems to appear rather less well than Abraham. Such a conclusion 
about God stems from a failure to read the story according to its own inner logic 
and meaning. Ancient Hebrew storytelling techniques require readers to see 
seemingly disparate stories as inextricably related. A story must be read in light of 


those before and after it. If we ignore the interconnections, we will cut the string 
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between them, and the meaning and larger plot of these narratives fall out of our 


grasp like loose pearls from a broken necklace. 


Many clues are given in the narrative as to why God asks Abraham to 
sacrifice Isaac, a request that takes modern readers by surprise far more than it did 
Abraham. One of the first is God’s description of Isaac, not merely as a beloved 
son, but as Abraham’s only son (Gn 22:2). One could call Isaac the only son of 


Sarah, but not the only son of Abraham. Why describe Isaac this way? 


Genesis 22 begins, “After these things.” “These things” refers back to the 
story of the expulsion of Hagar and her son into the wilderness of Beersheba. It 
is easy to miss this connection because we see the chapter division and think of 
it as a completely separate episode in the Abrahamic epic. But the Bible's chapter 
and verse divisions were added many centuries later, in the early Middle Ages. In 
short, the story of Abraham’s call to sacrifice his beloved son Isaac begins with 
a connection to the story of Hagar and her beloved son, Ishmael. Genesis 22's 
opening phrase invites us to see these stories side by side and understand their 


important relationship. 


The last time Abraham saw Ishmael, he was sending Ishmael and Hagar on 
a death march into the wilderness with little bread and one water-skin. For all 
Abraham knew, Ishmael was now dead. When God begins by saying, “Take your 
only son, Isaac,” those words are meant to make Abraham feel the sting of his guilt. 
God tells Abraham to sacrifice his son Isaac as a “burnt offering.” Burnt offerings 
were one of the five major cultic sacrifices practiced by Israel, and the Jewish reader 
of this story would recall that burnt offerings were made for atonement. The 
technical term “burnt offering” is repeated five times in Genesis 22, to emphasize the 
importance of atonement in this story. The suggestion of the text is that Abraham’s 
exile of Ishmael into the wilderness without sufficient supplies required atonement, 


an atonement that was to be made in the sacrifice of his son Isaac. 


There are other striking parallels between Genesis 21 and Genesis 22. Each 
story begins with Abraham rising early in the morning to prepare for the journey 
(Gn 21:14, 22:3.) In both stories a parent believes that the death of a beloved son 
is imminent. In both an angel of the Lord comes with deliverance: God opens 


the eyes of Hagar, and she sees a well that will bring saving water, while Abraham 
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lifts up his eyes and sees a ram that will replace Isaac as the burnt offering. In both 
stories Ishmael and Isaac are called “lad,” in Hebrew naar, which means a “young 
man.” We know Ishmael was sixteen or seventeen, given that he was expelled after 
Isaac is three, but how old is Isaac in Genesis 22? Western art typically depicts 
Isaac as a very young boy, but the narrative suggests that a significant number 
of years have passed since the end of Genesis 21. What is more, Isaac carries the 


wood up the mountain, indicating he must have been a strong young man. 


‘These parallels point vigorously to the plot line of the larger story. God is 
making Abraham experience what Hagar experienced. God himself will spare 
both beloved sons, bringing home the point that although Isaac is the son 
of promise and Abraham is specially chosen, God is the God of all. Justice is 
universal, and no one is to be abandoned or treated with less than justice requires. 
God hears the cry of Ishmael and acts, and he sends his angel to stay the knife 
from Isaac. God will see Hagar and reveal himself as the defender of the alien, the 
orphan, and the widow, just as he will hear the cry of Sarah and give her a child of 
promise. The pattern that emerges is that God is universal in both his justice and 
his mercy: justice, in that one reaps what one sows; mercy, in that God cares both 


for the child of the slave woman and the child of the promise. 


A Blessing for All the Nations 
But if God universally cares for all people, why does he choose Abraham and 


his descendants to be the chosen people? How can Israel be the elect, if God is the 
God of all? Why does God call only one nation out of all the nations of the world? 


The answer is found in the conclusion of the story of Abraham’s offering of Isaac. 


Tested beyond his strength, Abraham completely trusts God. Abraham 
takes his beloved son and places him on the altar. Isaac offers himself in willing 
cooperation, since as a young man he could easily have fought back against the aged 
Abraham. Abraham raises his knife to kill Isaac, and at the last moment God’s 
angel stays Abraham’s hand and tells him not to kill his son. Spying a ram caught 
in a thicket, Abraham offers the ram for the sacrifice and calls the place “The Lord 
will provide,” in Hebrew, YHWH yireh, literally, “God will see to it.” God then 


confirms the promise of universal blessing to Abraham and raises the promise to 
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a covenant by swearing an oath: “By myself I have sworn ... by your descendants 
shall all the nations of the earth bless themselves” (Gn 22:16-18). Here again it is 
important to pay attention to detail. Earlier in Genesis 22, Abraham had said that 
God will provide a lamb for the sacrifice. But it is actually a ram, not a lamb, that 
Abraham sacrifices. In light of this fact, Abraham specifically names this place using 
the future tense, “The Lord will provide.” In fact, the text notes that “on the mount 
of the Lorp it shall be provided” (Gn 22:14; emphasis added). As Genesis 22 ends, 


the Lord still needs to provide the lamb for the sacrifice. 


This place, “YHWH yireh,” eventually is named “yireh-salem,” or “Jeru- 
salem,” which means “the Lord will see to the peace.” Much later, after Jerusalem 
is established as the capital of Israel, King Solomon will build the Temple on this 
same mountain, Mount Moriah (see 2 Chr 3:1-3; Gn 22:2), and every morning 
and every evening the priests in the Temple will offer up a lamb to remind God— 
on the very spot where he promised universal blessing—that he has yet to provide 
a lamb for the final atoning sacrifice for sin. In this ceremony, the shofar, the ram’s 
horn, is blown, calling to mind that God provided a ram, not a lamb. It is here that 
God finally does provide a lamb, bringing a worldwide blessing, the forgiveness 
of sin and true peace. On this very place where Isaac was almost sacrificed, Jesus 
Christ, the only-begotten, beloved son of the heavenly Father, is sacrificed to 
fulfill the promise to Abraham, “By your seed, all the families of the earth will 
bless themselves” (see Gn 12:3). 


This climactic story of the sacrifice of Isaac, which prefigures and finds its 
fulfillment in the sacrifice of Christ, brings the story of Abraham back full circle 
to Abraham’s call in Genesis 12. God promised to bless Abraham and, what is 
more, to bless all the families of the world through Abraham (Gn 12:3). Now 
that Abraham has trusted God completely with the life of his beloved son, God 
elevates that promise to a solemn covenant oath (Gn 22:16-18), which he will 
fulfill by sacrificing his own son, Jesus Christ. The author of Hebrews, reading 
Genesis 22 in light of Christ, states that Abraham willingly obeyed God’s 
command to sacrifice Isaac because he trusted that if Isaac died, God could raise 


him up from the dead (Heb 11:17-19). That is the faith that made Abraham the 
father of Israel and the father of faith. 
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Genesis 22 - Abraham/Isaac God the Father/Jesus | 
jelly loving father | God the Father, who is Love 

Isaac, the son whom Abraham loves Jesus, God's beloved Son (Mt 3:17) 

Willing, obedient victim Willing, obedient victim (Mt 26:39) 

Carries wood for sacrifice Carries wood of the cross 

Land of Moriah Mount Calvary / Jerusalem (2 Chr 3:1) 

Burnt offering a Offers himself for our sin 

(Is 53:10; Jn 1:29) 
Worldwide blessing Worldwide blessing of freedom from sin 


What frames the story of Abraham from beginning to end is the call of 
Abraham and his descendants to be a channel of blessing to all the nations. 
The choosing of Abraham and the election of Israel are not in spite of the other 
nations but for their sake. The Early World ended with an entire race scattered and 
divided because of their rebellion against God. Now, in the time of the Patriarchs, 
God chooses Abraham and blesses his family to reunite and bring blessing to all 
the nations, even those who have rebelled against him. The story of Abraham and 
Israel makes sense only if we see it in this light: they have a mission to undo the 


mess of Adam and Babel. 


ACT 3: JACOB, THE DECEIVER 


Isaac and His Sons 


After the long Abrahamic narrative, Genesis spends only a few short chapters 
on Isaac before turning to his sons. In Genesis 24, Abraham sends one of his 
servants to find a wife for Isaac among his kinsmen. The servant is blessed by the 
Lord and brings back Rebekah, whom Isaac loves. All that Isaac does prospers. 
Isaac sows and reaps a hundredfold with God’s blessing (Gn 26:12). Isaac is the 


only patriarch who doesn’t leave the Promised Land and the only patriarch who 
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is faithful to his wife. The reward of chastity is the ability to live in the Promised 


Land unmolested. 


Rebekah gives birth to twins, Esau and Jacob, and fraternal rivalry begins 
at birth: Esau is the firstborn, but Jacob comes out of the womb holding on to 
Esau’s foot, a sign of things to come since “to grasp the heel,” from which Jacob 
receives his name, is a Hebrew idiom that can mean “to deceive” or “supplant.” 
As the brothers grow up, Isaac favors Esau while Rebekah loves Jacob best. 
When Isaac is old and close to death, he calls his firstborn son, Esau, to him and 
tells him to hunt game and make a meal, after which Isaac will pass on to Esau 
the blessing. However, God’s word at the twins’ birth indicated that the blessing 
was to be given to Jacob (Gn 25:23); additionally, the earlier narrative recounted 
how Esau despised his birthright, selling it for a bow] of pottage (Gn 25:29-34). 
When Rebekah overhears Isaac’s conversation, she quickly devises a deceptive 
plan to see that the blessing is given to Jacob. She tells Jacob to go quickly to the 


flock and get two kids so that she can prepare a meal for Isaac. 


The Faithful Firstborn 


As in the Early World, the father’s blessing bestowed the family authority, including 
the roles of priesthood and kingship, upon the one blessed. This blessing was 
handed down from father to firstborn son, but all too often the firstborn sons in 
Israel's history cut themselves off from this blessing by their sinfulness. Cain, 
Adam's firstborn, kills his brother and is exiled, cut off from the family blessing that 
is given instead to Seth. Jacob's firstborn, Esau, despises and sells his birthright. At 
the end of Genesis, it will be Jacob’s fourth son, the repentant Judah, who receives 
the blessing of kingship for his line, when his older three brothers are passed over 
because of their sinful acts. tn Genesis, there is only one preeminent, faithful, 


firstborn son, Noah’s firstborn Shem, who prefigures the eternal, faithful, firstborn 
Son of God, Jesus Christ. 


Jacob then disguises himself as Esau and brings the meal to his father. Isaac, 
blind with age, asks who is there. Jacob replies, “I am Esau, your firstborn.” This 


first lie is followed by others as the scene is peppered with Jacob’s deceitful words. 
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Jacob takes advantage of his ailing father and obtains the blessing by lying, 
trickery, and stealth. Jacob was to have the blessing, but it was not to be taken 
by deception. Isaac puts his hand upon Jacob and gives him the blessing, which 
passes on to him the family authority, headship, and priesthood, along with the 


promise of material prosperity. 


The Deceiver Is Deceived 


Because he has the blessing, Jacob will be the next head of the family of God. 
But he has obtained the blessing through deceit! Once again, there is silence 
where we might expect condemnation, but the author will make it clear that Jacob 


sinned by showing the fruit of this sin in Jacob’s life and family. 


Jacob suffers the first consequence of his sin in his relationship with Esau. 
When Esau finds out he has been usurped, he vows to kill Jacob. Desiring to 
protect her favored son, Rebekah sends Jacob off to her family in Haran. The 
period of the Patriarchs opened with Abraham being called out of the east, to 
journey west into the Promised Land. Now, Jacob goes in reverse, fleeing for his 
life east to Haran. Jacob is going in the direction of exile, east, away from God’s 


Promised Land; this too is a consequence of and punishment for his sin. 


As Jacob is about to cross out of the Promised Land, he vows, 


If God will be with me, and will keep me in this way that I go, and will 
give me bread to eat and clothing to wear, so that I come again to my 


father’s house in peace, then the Lorp shall be my God. (Gn 28:20-21) 


Jacob, fearful that he will never return to the Promised Land, prays for God's 
help. But unlike his father and grandfather before him, Jacob does not refer to God 
with the covenant term of “Lord,” but simply as “God.” Additionally, Jacob’s vow 
is conditional. Only if God provides for this deceiver will Jacob take the God of his 
fathers as his Lord! For Jacob, God is the God of his fathers, but not yet his Lord. 


In Haran, Jacob meets his uncle, Laban, and falls in love with one of Laban’s 
daughters, Rachel. He works faithfully for Laban seven years so that he can pay 
the dowry and marry Rachel. Finally, the day of his wedding is at hand, and after 


celebrating the feast, Jacob goes into his tent to meet his bride. But in the morning, 
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he finds that the woman with whom he has consummated the marriage covenant 


is not Rachel, but Leah, Rachel’s older sister. Laban has switched his daughters! 
Jacob asks Laban, “Why then have you deceived me?” Why did you switch 


Leah for Rachel? Laban responds, “It is not so done in our country, to give the 
younger before the firstborn” (Gn 29:26). Jacob, the deceiver, has now been 
deceived! Jacob, who deceived his father and stole the elder son’s blessing, now 
is deceived and given the eldest, Leah, and not the younger, Rachel, in marriage. 
Just as Jacob had deceived his father in the twilight of his life when he could not 
see well, Jacob is deceived in the night when he cannot see well. Jacob reaps the 


deceit he has sown. 


Jacob is now married to Leah, but he works seven more years to marry the 
beloved Rachel as well. It is obvious that Rachel is the favored wife, but she is 
barren. Leah bears sons, while Rachel bears none. Following Sarah’s bad example, 
both sisters give their maidservants into the embrace of their husband, Jacob, 
competing to see which side of the family will have more children. Finally, Rachel 
bears her first son, Joseph. Once again, no judgment is stated regarding Jacob’s 
taking of multiple wives and concubines. Rather, the judgment shows itself in the 
consequences Jacob and his family suffer; the constant rivalry between Jacob’s 


wives and sons will bring immeasurable division. 


A Fearful Return 


Jacob stays with his uncle Laban for some time, but finally decides it is time to 
return home, back to the Promised Land. The Lord allows Jacob to prosper in the 
land of Haran, and he leaves that land enriched. As Jacob and his family near the 
Promised Land (Gn 32), Jacob sends messengers to Esau asking that he might find 
favor in Esau’s sight, hopeful that the twenty years that have passed have lessened 
Esau’'s wrath. The messengers return to Jacob, reporting that Esau is coming to 


meet him with four hundred men. Is this a welcome party or an army? 


Fearing for his lite and that of his family, Jacob cries out to the Lord (Gn 
32:9-12). This time, however, rather than making a conditional request, Jacob 
begins by recalling God’s promises, faithfulness, and steadfast love, and Jacob’s 


own unworthiness! This deceiver has begun to turn away from his old ways. That 
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night, Jacob meets a strange man and wrestles with him through the night. Jacob 
asks for a blessing and receives it. The man changes Jacob’s name to Israel, which 
means “he who strives [wrestles] with God” (Gn 32:28). Jacob’s new name will 
become the name of the nation formed by the tribes of his twelve sons, a nation 
thar will do its own wrestling with God. The strange man then gives Jacob the 
blessing—this time not stolen, but requested and received (Gn 32:26, 29). The 
lesson for Jacob is that he did not have to steal the blessing from Esau. Here, he 
asks, and God blesses him, and Jacob can say, “I have seen God face to face” (Gn 
32:30). This remarkable encounter in which Jacob sees the face of God is the key 


to the next day’s events. 


The following day, Jacob sees Esau with his four hundred men coming from 
a distance. Jacob places his concubines with their children in front, Leah and 
her children second, and Rachel with Joseph last. Such an ordering is another 
reminder of who Jacob loves best, a reminder not lost on Jacob’s sons. If Esau’s 
intent is to kill them all, Rachel and Joseph will have the best chance of escape. 
When Jacob finally meets Esau, he bows to him. Much to Jacob’s surprise, Esau 
runs to him, weeping, and embraces his brother. Jacob offers Esau a gift and says, 
“Accept my present from my hand; for truly to see your face is like seeing the face 


of God” (Gn 33:10). 


Jacob’s words give us insight into what happened to Jacob in the wrestling 
match the night before: after all of Jacob’s striving and conniving, the God who 
wrestled with and then blessed Jacob now reveals himself to Jacob in the face of 
Esau. What is God’s lesson in this? It is that loving one’s brother is like loving 


God, and very much a part of receiving his blessing. 


God’s plan was to bless Jacob; this is clear from the Lord’s word to Rebekah 
at his birth: “The elder shall serve the younger” (Gn 25:23). Jacob’s life of theft, 
scheming, and deceit was not what blessed him. The love of God is what blessed 
him. He did not need to wrestle and deceive to obtain the blessing, rather he 
needed to trust and call upon his God, the God of his fathers. And when he finally 
did so, it led him back to the very man he had wronged—in order to give him a 
blessing. Indeed, in the next verse (Gn 33:11), the term for the “gift” that Jacob 


offers his brother is literally “blessing.” Jacob returns the blessing to Esau; that is, 
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the portion of the blessing that relates to material prosperity is now shared with 
Esau as an act of restoration, “because God has dealt graciously with me, and 
because I have enough” (Gn 33:11). While the blessing as it relates to headship 
in the family, both spiritual (priestly) and political (royal), remains with Jacob, 
he graciously offers what he can to his brother. This lesson of brotherly love 
foreshadows the New Testament teaching that love of God and love of neighbor 


are intimately intertwined. 


The story of fraternal rivalry is as old as human history. The bloodshed of 
Abel is a constant reminder that such rivalry can be deadly indeed. Here, despite 
the threat of bloodshed, there is reconciliation. For the first time in the story, 
there is hope that reconciliation and forgiveness can win the day, It is just this 


kind of hope that Jacob’s sons will desperately need in the next story. 


ACT 4: JOSEPH, THE FAVORED SON 


Joseph, the Dreamer 


The story of Joseph and his brothers is another story of fraternal rivalry that 
careens toward fratricide. In Genesis 37, we find Jacob now an old man with 
twelve sons. Joseph, Rachel’s firstborn and Jacob’s favored son, is seventeen. 
Jacob's favoritism of Joseph leads to division among his sons, and they “hated 
[Joseph] and could not speak peaceably [s/z/om] to him” (Gn 37:4). This rivalry 
will continue for generations among the tribes of Israel, the descendants of the 


twelve sons of Jacob. 


Joseph is a dreamer, literally, and has the gift of interpreting dreams. His 
dreams intensify the division between himself and his brothers. First, Joseph 
dreams that all of the brothers were binding sheaves in the field and that their 
sheaves bowed down to Joseph’s sheaf, a dream that his brothers immediately 
understand as implying that Joseph would someday rule over them. Later, Joseph 
dreams that the sun, moon, and eleven stars were bowing down to him; this time 
even his father and mother would bow before Joseph! It is not hard to imagine the 
reception these dreams received from Joseph’s brothers. Joseph’s brothers “hated 


him yet more for his dreams and for his words” (Gn 37:8). And “his brothers 
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were jealous of him” (Gn 37:11). Soon, their jealousy turns to envy—an envy that 
resembles Cain’s envy of the election and favor shown to his brother Abel. As in 


Cain's case, such envy can be deadly. 


Jacob, seemingly oblivious to this growing tension between Joseph and his 
brothers, exacerbates the problem by one day sending Joseph out to spy on his 
brothers. “Go now, see if it is well [shalom] with your brothers, and with the 
flock; and bring me word again” (Gn 37:14). Of course, we know that there is 
not shalom with Joseph and his brothers, as was already noted in Genesis 37:4. 
Joseph had already brought one bad report of his brothers to Jacob (Gn 37:2), 
and now it appears that Jacob is sending Joseph out again, indicating that perhaps 
Jacob’s real interest may not be so much the welfare (shalom) of the brothers as it 
is the welfare of the Hock. Jacob’s greed has blinded him to the growing conflict 


between his sons. 


When Joseph finds his brothers, they throw him in a pit and plan to kill him 
(Gn 37:20). One brother, Judah, intervenes. “Why kill him? Let’s sell him and get 
some money for him, and not have his blood on our hands.” In the end, Joseph 
is taken by traders to Egypt, where he is sold as a slave. To cover up their sin, 
Joseph’s brothers dip Joseph’s coat in goat’s blood, telling Jacob that Joseph has 
been slain by a wild beast. Once again, Jacob reaps what he has sown. Just as Jacob 
had deceived his father, Isaac, to steal the blessing from a favored son, so now 
Jacob experiences the grief and betrayal of having his own sons lie and deceive him 


about his favored son. 


Things do not look good for Joseph; he is a slave in a foreign land, purchased by 
Potiphar, captain of Pharaoh’s guard. However, despite his servitude, the “Lorp 
was with [Joseph]” (Gn 39:2-3), and the Lord blesses Potiphar’s house for Joseph’s 
sake. In a small way, this is an initial fulfillment of God’s promise to Abraham to 
bless the families of the world through his seed, for now one of Abraham's seed, 
Joseph, is a channel of blessing to a Gentile family. Potiphar, recognizing Joseph 
as blessed by God, elevates him over his household. Unfortunately, Potiphar’s wife 
also takes an interest in Joseph and tries daily to seduce him. Joseph responds: 
“How then can I do this great wickedness, and sin against God?” (Gn 39:9). One 
day, finding Joseph alone in the house, Potiphar’s wife grabs Joseph’s cloak and 
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makes a final effort at seduction. Joseph, with wisdom and courage immediately 
runs away. Left with Joseph’s abandoned cloak, Potiphar’s wife, angry that Joseph 
did not respond to her advances, accuses him of rape. In reward for his chastity 
and faithfulness, Joseph is thrown into prison. Once again, Joseph’s cloak is 
employed in false testimony as Potiphar’s wife uses it as (false) evidence of betrayal 


and rape. 


One of the important themes of the Joseph narrative is that “the LORD was 
with Joseph.” The narrative repeats this truth twice as Joseph is sold into slavery 
in Egypt (Gn 39:2, 39:3) and twice again as Joseph is falsely thrown into prison 
(Gn 39:21, 39:23). Even in the midst of Joseph’s trials and sufferings, God is with 
Joseph, directing Joseph’s path for good. Joseph himself seems fully aware of this. 
Despite all the hardships that have fallen upon him, Joseph remains loyal to God 
and just to men. Even after more than two years in prison, Joseph’s faith allows 
him to humbly proclaim God, not himself, as the one who can reveal the meaning 
of Pharaoh’s dream (Gn 41:16, 41:25). As St. Paul does much later, Joseph learns 
how to be content in whatever state he finds himself, in abundance and in want, 


because he is able to do “all things in him who strengthens me” (Phil 4:13). 


Field of Dreams 


Years pass, and Pharaoh has a dream of seven lean cows and seven fat cows. 
Not one of Pharaoh’s advisors is able to interpret the dream. Pharaoh, learning 
of Joseph’s abilities, sends for him. Joseph interprets the dream, foretelling seven 
years of plenty in Egypt followed by seven years of famine. Joseph observes that 
the doubling of the dream means that it is fixed by God (Gn 41:32). This should 
remind us of Joseph’s double dreams at the outset of the story; Providence has 
also fixed his future fortune over his family. Here, the central character of the 


narrative teaches the reader this interpretive key: doubling is a sign of intention. 


Joseph then advises Pharaoh to appoint someone he can trust to oversee 
the storing of a portion of the produce of the land in the years of plenty so that 
they will have enough for the years of famine. Pharaoh, seeing Joseph’s wisdom, 
responds, “Since God has shown you all this, there is none so discreet and wise as 


you are; you shall be over my house, and all my people shall order themselves as 
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you command” (Gn 41:39-40). Joseph goes from slave and prisoner to the number 


two man in Egypt, second only to Pharaoh himself. 


Reunion 


The days of famine come, and its effects reach all the way to Jacob’s family 
in the land of Canaan. Jacob sends ten of his sons down to Egypt to buy grain, 
keeping Rachel’s remaining son, Benjamin, safely at home. When they arrive in 
Egypt, they encounter Joseph, but they do not recognize their brother, who is 
now several years older, wearing Egyptian dress, and speaking Egyptian. When 
they see Joseph, adorned and robed as the prime minister of Egypt, “they bowed 
themselves before him with their faces to the ground” (Gn 42:6), unwittingly 


fulfilling the very dreams they had sought to prevent by selling him asa slave. 


Joseph, however, recognizes them, has them arrested and accuses them of 
being spies. To verify the truth of their words that his younger brother, Benjamin, 
is still alive, Joseph binds Simeon and demands that the remaining brothers bring 
Benjamin to prove they are not spies. Once again, the brothers must return to 


their father, Jacob, without one of their brethren. 


Joseph sends the brothers, minus Simeon, back to their father Jacob. However, 
he takes the money they had paid for the grain and conceals it in the sacks of grain. 
This detail is crucial to the story’s plot: Joseph is reminding his brothers of their 
earlier sin. When the brothers arrive home, they will have wealth, but one of their 
brothers will be gone! Joseph re-creates the very scene the brothers maliciously 
had created in selling Joseph so many years earlier. When the brothers arrive 
home enriched but without a brother, Jacob concludes they are clearly guilty of 
selling their brother Simeon as a slave to the Egyptians. Jacob cries, “You have 
bereaved me of my children: Joseph is no more, and Simeon is no more, and now 
you would take Benjamin; all this has come upon me” (Gn 42:36). Note that 
Jacob blames them for the loss of Joseph and of Simeon. Jacob has seen a doubling 
of events—the returns of his sons enriched with silver and short a brother—and 


in the doubling he sees intentionality. 


At first, Jacob refuses to let Benjamin go with his other sons to Egypt. But 


later, when his family is in danger of starving to death, Jacob relents. He gives 
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them balm, honey, myrrh, and gum, along with double the money to atone for 
taking grain without payment, reasoning that “perhaps it was an oversight” 
(Gn 43:12). Jacob’s lack of conviction implies that he no longer trusts his sons. 
Now we have come full circle. While earlier in the story the sons had lied and 
deceived their father about the fate of Joseph, now, ironically, the sons are telling 
their father the truth. They leave home, taking one of Rachel’s sons, this time 
Benjamin, down to Egypt in a caravan bearing the same goods as the caravan that 


had carried Joseph (Gn 37:25). Another doubling of events! 


Again the brothers greet Joseph by bowing down to him on the ground (Gn 
43:26). Joseph hosts a meal for them and seats them according to birth order 
at table. They are astonished at their seating arrangements, and Joseph is deeply 
moved to see his full brother, Benjamin. Once again, re-supplied with grain and 
with Simeon restored to them, they leave Egypt in peace. But shortly into their 
journey, Joseph’s chief steward overtakes them. He charges them with stealing 
Joseph’s silver cup, which Joseph had planted in Benjamin’s sack. As their bags are 
searched they deny the theft, swearing that whoever has taken it should remain 
a slave in Egypt. To their shock, Joseph’s silver goblet is discovered in Benjamin’s 
pack. Now is the crucial moment in the story. Will they again abandon one of 


their brothers, a son of Rachel, to be a slave in Egypt? 


The brothers have changed. Judah, the very one who had proposed selling 
Joseph into slavery, has been humbled by the grace of God over the years (which 
is why his seemingly irrelevant story is inserted into the narrative in Genesis 38), 
He pleads: “Benjamin only is left of his mother’s children; and his father loves 
him. ... Take me instead. I'll be a slave to my lord instead of Benjamin” (see Gn 
44:18-34). Judah is now willing to become a slave and make an offering of himself 


to save his brother. 


Joseph discerns the change in heart; his brothers are different men now. He 
breaks down crying and reveals, “I am your brother!” After Joseph’s brothers 
overcome their shock, there is great rejoicing. They ask forgiveness for their great 
fault. Joseph magnanimously understands, “As for you, you meant evil against 
me; but God meant it for good” (Gn 50:20; see Gn 44:5-8). Joseph, because of 


his faith, is able to see God’s hand in all his suffering and blessings. It is because 
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of Joseph’s slavery and God’s blessings, which gave him his powerful position in 
Egypt, that Joseph is able to spare his family from starvation and death during the 
famine. Joseph brings Jacob’s entire family down to Egypt where Jacob is reunited 
with his beloved son and Jacob’s family prospers—and the covenant blessing 


entrusted to Jacob can continue. 


Throughout the book of Genesis, God’s blessing on mankind is passed on. In 
creation, God blesses Adam and Eve. After the flood, Noah receives the blessing. 
Noah’s son Shem passes on the blessing to Abraham, and Abraham passes it to 
Isaac. Then Jacob steals the blessing. Genesis ends with Jacob passing the blessing 
to his sons, who will become the twelve tribes of Israel (Gn 49). In the various 
blessings Jacob bestows upon his twelve sons, two stand out. The first is the 
blessing to the repentant Judah, to whose future line the kingship is given: “The 
scepter shall not depart from Judah” (Gn 49:10). The second is that rather than 
giving a blessing directly to Joseph, Jacob gives a blessing to Joseph’s two sons 
(Ephraim and Manasseh)—which elevates them to the level of Jacob’s other sons. 
Thus, in a sense, Jacob adopts Joseph’s sons, and so for a short time the tribes of 
Jacob/Israel will number thirteen. The story of Genesis ends with Jacob bestowing 
his blessings upon his sons. The story of Genesis that began with the blessing of 


creation now finds the man named Jacob and his family richly blessed. 
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Chapter Three 
EGP PEND EXODUS 


Red (the Red Sea) 


Following the Story 


The Egypt and Exodus period picks up the story of Scripture in the 
second book of the Bible, Exodus. The English title follows the Greek 
| text, which names the book for its central event—lIsrael’s exodus 
from Egypt. The title of this book in the Hebrew text, however, is the 
“Book of Names,” drawn from the opening words of the text, “These 
are the names.” In this period, God’s covenant family will continue 
to increase from a couple (Adam and Eve) to a family (Noah) to a 
tribe (Abraham) to a nation (Moses and Israel). 


he Exodus narrative is one of the most dramatic stories of the Bible. While 

Hollywood movies focus on Israel’s freedom from Egypt and slavery, that 

part of the narrative, surprisingly, comprises less than half of the text of Exodus. 

The remaining narrative is concerned with what God is setting his people free for. 

It is precisely this question of “free for what?” that this chapter sets out to explore 
through this expedition into the heart of the Exodus story. 

The Exodus story can be divided into four main acts. The first is the call of 


Moses. God miraculously watches over one baby boy, ensuring that he is drawn 


out of the waters Pharaoh used to kill the male children of Israel. Moses is raised 
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and educated in Pharaoh’s court, but it is only when he flees Egypt that God 
reveals his true mission. The second act recalls the signs and wonders God uses 
to deliver his people from slavery and reveals the deepest goal of the exodus: that 


Israel (and Egypt) will come to know and serve the Lord in worship. 


The third act brings the climax of the story: the covenant between God and 
his people made at Mount Sinai. But Israel’s experience of God’s presence will not 
be limited to the mountaintop, as God gives directions so that he may dwell in 
her midst. The Exodus story comes to a close in act four, but not exactly with the 
happy ending that might be expected. While Moses is on the mountain of God, 
the Israelites turn their hearts away from God, and their apostasy nearly costs Israel 


her existence. But here, once again, God reveals the depths of his merciful love. 


Name, Know, Serve 


Three important themes in the Exodus narrative are “name,” “know,” and “serve.” 
From the name of Moses, to the name of the mountain of God, to God’s revelation 
of his name at the burning bush, names play a vital role throughout Exodus. God 
reveals his “name” so that both Pharaoh and God’s people will come to “know” the 
Lord—not simply as a figure in a history lesson, but rather as the one true God who 
calls Israel into a covenant relationship. In coming to “know” the Lord, God’s people 
discover the true nature of service and worship, as well as Whom they are called to 
“serve.” Tracking the strategic repetition and development of these three themes, 
“name,” “know,” and “serve,” will be vital to understanding the deeper plot of this 
dramatic story. 


ACT 1: THE CALL OF MOSES 


Israel in Egypt 


Exodus, the Book of Names, begins with a list of names, the genealogy of 
Jacob's twelve sons (Ex 1:1-5), and then reports that the descendants of Israel 
(Jacob) were fruitful and grew in number and filled the land (Ex 1:7). This opening 


genealogy and repetition of Genesis’ theme of blessing are a reminder that Exodus 
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is intended to be read against the backdrop of Genesis, as a continuation—and 
the beginning fulfillment—ot God’s work already begun with Abraham, Isaac, 


and Jacob. 


Nearly four hundred years, or ten generations, have gone by since Jacob’s 
family settled in Egypt’s best land, the land of Goshen. Given that so many 
generations had spent their entire lives in Egypt, it is not surprising that Israel 
has become accustomed to the culture, practices, and even religion of Egypt. This 
“familiarity” will need to be overcome for God’s people to receive the freedom he 


desires for them. 


In Exodus 1:8, a new king who does not “know” Joseph ascends the throne 
of Egypt. Egypt was the most powerful nation in the world, and its king received 
the best education in the land. Therefore, it is unlikely the king was ignorant of 
Joseph’s story in Egypt's history, especially given Joseph’s role in preserving and 
enriching Egypt during the great famine (Gn 41). Something else must be meant 
by the king’s failure to “know.” Indeed, yada (the Hebrew word for “know”) has 
a sense of covenantal relationship. Thus, when Adam “knew” Eve, she became 
pregnant (Gn 4:1). In addition, ancient covenant treaties used “know” when 
speaking of diplomatic recognition. Thus, when Egypt’s new Pharaoh refuses to 
“know” Joseph, it is not a forgotten history lesson, but rather a refusal to recognize 


the status of Joseph’s family and be in relationship with them. 


Pharaoh fears the Israelites’ growing numbers and responds with slavery; 
the Egyptians “made their lives bitter with hard service” (Ex 1:14). When Israel 
continues to multiply, Pharaoh enacts a policy of population control—a direct 
contradiction to Scripture’s command to “be fruitful and multiply.” Pharaoh 
commands the midwives to kill any newborn Hebrew male child. The midwives, 
however, fear God and refuse to obey the tyrant’s unjust orders. Asa result, their 
names are recorded in the narrative for all posterity: Shiphrah and Puah. It is 
amazing that these two midwives are named, while the Pharaoh is never named. 
In the ancient world, to record a name was to give honor, and to blot out or refuse 
to name was an action aimed at dishonoring. The Book of Names’ refusal to name 


Pharaoh is a form of judgment; Pharaoh’s wickedness leads to his name being 


blotted out of the book of life (see Ex 32:33). 
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When the midwives disobey, Pharaoh commands that every newborn 
Hebrew boy be thrown into the Nile. The command is strategic: without any 
Hebrew boys, Hebrew girls would have only Egyptians to marry. Since land 
inheritance did not pass through the woman, the Hebrew land would return 
to Egypt. Not only would the Egyptians regain the prized land of Goshen, but 
Israel, having lost a generation of Hebrew men, would no longer pose a significant 
military threat. Eventually, all of Israel and its belongings would be assimilated 


into Egypt. Pharaoh’s murderous command was a powerful political move. 


Moses, Drawn Out of the Water 


In Exodus 2, a woman of the house of Levi (one of the tribes of Israel) gives 
birth to a baby boy and devises a plan to save his life. This brave and loving mother 
obeys the letter of the law and puts her newborn son into the Nile, but with a 
twist. She makes a floating basket—in Hebrew, tevah, the same word used for 
the ark in Genesis 6—and lays her son in it, entrusting his safety to the Lord. 
Once again, an ark will bring salvation. Pharaoh's daughter spies the basket and 
commands it to be brought to her. Although she recognizes the child as a Hebrew 
(Hebrews circumcised children at eight days, whereas Egyptians circumcised at 
age thirteen), she has pity on him and adopts him, refusing to obey her father’s 


command of infanticide. 


Pharaoh’s attempt to kill all the male children of Israel leads to the rescue 
of a Hebrew child by none other than his own daughter, who raises the boy with 
an education and training that could be offered only in the palace of the king of 
Egypt. As with Joseph, what men intended for evil, God uses for good. Pharaoh’s 
daughter names the boy Moses, which in Hebrew means to “draw out of water.” 
This name not only signifies how Moses is taken out of the waters of the Nile, but 


also foreshadows how Moses will lead Israel to salvation through the waters of 


the Red Sea. 


Holy Ground 


When Moses is a young man, he sees an Egyptian beating a Hebrew slave. 


Identifying with his own people, he steps in and kills the Egyptian, hiding his 
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body in the sand. Even though he has been raised in the Egyptian court, Moses 
feels deeply his kinship with the Hebrew people. But Moses’ first attempt to 


liberate his people, using his own power, fails. 


Word about the murder gets out, and Moses flees for his life to Midian (in 
modern-day Saudi Arabia). Moses comes to a well and finds his wife, Zipporah. 
As in Genesis, wells and wives go together (Abraham’s servant finds Rebekah 
at the spring [Gn 24] and Jacob meets Rachel at a well [Gn 29:1-12].) Jethro, 
Zipporah’s father and a high priest of Midian, becomes Moses’ father-in-law, and 


Moses spends forty years living with his new family. 


Suffering Servant 


Throughout salvation history, God’s chosen ones are allowed to suffer in apparent 
defeat, but their suffering brings vindication and blessing for others. Abraham 
leaves his homeland and suffers many trials, yet becomes the father of nations. 
Joseph is taken to Egypt as a slave, but what his brothers meant for evil, God meant 
for good for all Israel. Moses likewise is exiled, but he will one day return and lead 
Israel to the mountain of God. Jesus will go to his death “despised and rejected by 
men” (Is 53:3), yet he will be revealed as the “pioneer and perfecter of our faith, 
who for the joy that was set before him endured the cross, despising the shame, and 
is seated at the right hand of the throne of God” (Heb 12:2). God's chosen ones are 
called to make a gift of themselves for others. 


One day, while shepherding his father-in-law’s flocks, Moses comes to 
Mount Horeb, the mountain of God. There, Moses sees a bush on fire yet not 
consumed. He investigates and encounters the Lord, who instructs Moses to 
remove his sandals, for the ground upon which he is standing is holy. This is the 
first occurrence of the word “holy” since the creation story, when God made the 
seventh day holy, Not since the expulsion of Adam and Eve from the garden has 
humanity trod on holy ground. 

Here, God calls Moses to a new mission. God tells Moses that he has looked 


down and seen the affliction of his people and that he will send Moses to Pharaoh 
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to bring the people of Israel out of Egypt. Moses, however, is a man under a death 
sentence. He fled Egypt for fear of his life, and now the Lord is telling him to 
march right into Pharaoh’s court and make demands on behalf of Israel! No 
wonder Moses is not immediately convinced of his chances for success. He asks, 
“Who am I that I should go to Pharaoh, and bring the sons of Israel out of Egypt?” 
(Ex 3:11). The Lord reassures Moses, promising that he himself will be “with him.” 


God’s Secret Name 


Still unsure of what lies ahead, and wanting to verity just whose messenger 
he is to be, Moses asks God, “What is your name?” Moses’ inquiry into God’s 
name may sound strange to us who have grown up in a monotheistic culture, but 
it was a practical question given the culture in which Moses found himself. The 
Egyptians practiced a polytheistic religion with many gods, not only worshiping 
these gods but also their manifestations in created animals and realities. After 
ten generations in Egypt, the Israelites would certainly be accustomed to hearing 
the names of many gods on a daily basis. When Moses returns to Egypt and 
announces God’s plan to the Israelites, the first question put to him would likely 


be, “Which god sent you?” 


God answers Moses’ request and reveals his name: Yahweh (in Hebrew, 
ehyeh asher ehyeh), which consists of a double use of the Hebrew verb “to be,” 
hayah, meaning “I am who Iam,” or “I will be who I will be” (Ex 3:14). To Moses’ 
question “Who am I that I should go to Pharaoh?” (Ex 3:11; emphasis added), 
God responds that “he is” (“Iam”). But this implies more than simply that God’s 
existence is certain and firmly established. Rather, it means that the God of the 
Hebrews is the one who “is with” Moses. The narrative understanding for God’s 
name is quite striking and simple: according to the logic of the story, the name 


Yahweh means that God is with his people. Yahweh is not a distant God, but a 


God who is present. 


In Egyptian religious practice, each god had not only a public name known 
to all, but also a secret name known only to their priests. The priests would invoke 
this secret name in spells and in their black magic; use of this secret name gave 


access to the presence and the power of that god. Here, at the burning bush, Moses 
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is the first of God’s people to learn God’s inmost, secret name. The patriarchs, who 
did not know God's true name, never performed any miracles. Now, however, the 
Lord reveals his name, and Moses will work signs and wonders in God’s name! 
In the New Testament, Jesus will say, “Whenever two or more are gathered in my 
name, there I am in their midst” (emphasis added); invoking Jesus’ name invokes 
his presence (Catechism No. 2666). The Acts of the Apostles repeatedly speaks 
of “wonders and signs” being done in the zame of Jesus Christ. Jesus’ name is 
a sacrament; it makes present what it signifies. So, too, in Exodus, for Moses to 
say the name of Yahweh is to invoke his presence and his power. With the gift of 
God’s name, Moses now has access to God’s presence, and mighty deeds of power 


are soon to follow. 


Haggling with God 
Haggling was a part of life in the ancient Middle East, and in Exodus 4:1- 


17, Moses attempts to haggle with God about his mission to return to Egypt. 
To Moses’ objection that the Israelites will not believe him, the Lord gives three 
incredible signs. First, God turns Moses’ staff into a serpent (in Hebrew, nahash, 
the identical word used to describe the tempter in Genesis 3). God commands 
Moses to seize the serpent by the tail, which then stiffens back into his staff, 
showing that Moses can triumph over evil in God’s name. Next, God turns Moses’ 
hand leprous and then heals the leprosy, showing how he will soon heal his people 
of their misery. Finally, God turns water from the Nile to blood, suggesting that 
God has not forgotten the blood of Israel’s children shed in the Nile. God will 


soon act on Israel’s behalf. 


Moses is still not persuaded and puts forward a second objection: “Oh, my 
Lord, I am not eloquent ... 1 am slow of speech and of tongue” (Ex 4:10). Moses 
tries to get out of the mission by claiming that he is not sufficiently gifted. The 
Lord responds: “Who has made man’s mouth? Who makes him mute, or deaf, or 
seeing, or blind? Is it not I, the Lorp? Now therefore go, and I will be your mouth 
and teach you what you shall speak” (Ex 4:11-12). The Lord wants Moses to know 
that even though Moses does not feel suited to this monumental task, God has 


prepared him and given him the necessary gifts to do his will. Moses has been 
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preserved from an early death, educated in Pharaoh's court, and even directed to 
Midian, where he has learned the paths to and around God’s holy mountain while 
shepherding Jethro’s flocks. God tells Moses what he tells us: he uses everything 


in our lives for his plan. 


ACT 2: SIGNS AND WONDERS 


Pharaoh vs. God 


Like the stories in the book of Genesis, the story of the Exodus is very familiar 
to many people. Between children’s picture books and Hollywood movies, we 
can find ourselves overconfident of the details of this epic tale. So it comes as a 
shock to many to realize that the first request made to Pharaoh was not total 
freedom from slavery and Egypt. At God’s command, Moses requests of Pharaoh, 
“Let my people go, that they may hold a feast to me in the wilderness” (Ex 5:1). 
Moses reiterates, “Let us go, we beg, a three days’ journey into the wilderness, and 
sacrifice to the LorD our God” (Ex 5:3). Moses does not ask Pharaoh to release 
the captives and let them leave Egypt forever, but only for a three-day retreat! 
This often overlooked detail underscores what is the heart of God’s deliverance 
of his people. God wanted to take the Israelites out of Egypt, to which they had 
assimilated in culture and belief, to get Egypt out of his people. Israel wasn’t 
simply physically enslaved; they were spiritually enslaved. Mere political liberation 
would not overcome this problem. Recognizing the intent of this original request 
redirects the whole focus of the Exodus from simply political freedom from Egypt, 


to freedom’s goal: freedom for a relationship with the one true God. 


Pharaoh's response to this request is revealing: “I do not know the Lord, and 
moreover, I will not let Israel go” (Ex 5:2; emphasis added). In Pharaoh’s mind, 
the God of the Hebrews was obviously not a powerful God or the Israelites would 
not be enslaved. Exodus began with a Pharaoh who refused to “know” Joseph, 
and thus disregarded the rights of Israel. Now there is a Pharaoh who refuses to 
“know” Yahweh, and disregards his right to have his firstborn son, Israel, serve 
him. Pharaoh increases Israel’s work, denying the people rest and worship. Here 


we encounter the third theme of the Exodus narrative: “serve.” The words “work” 
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ae n» ine 
and “serve” are translated from the Hebrew verb avad (as a noun, avodah).\n the 
Hebrew, avad has two meanings: it means “to work” as in “labor at a task,” as 
well as “to worship” in reference to God; so avad means both “to work” and “to 


worship.” The question is will Israel serve Pharaoh or Yahweh? 


The God of the Hebrews challenges Pharaoh, “Israel is my first-born son, and 
I say to you, “Let my son go that he may serve me’; if you refuse to let him go, 
behold, I will slay your first-born son” (Ex 4:22-23). God’s challenge strikes us as 
harsh, but it must be read in light of the narrative. Exodus opened with Pharaoh 
killing God’s firstborn son, throwing Israel’s male children into the Nile. Now 
God is telling Pharaoh, “Let my people go or you will reap in your own family 


what you have sown in my family.” 


Pharaoh obstinately responds, “Let heavier work be laid upon the men that 
they may labor at it and pay no regard to /ying words” (Ex 5:9; emphasis added). 
Pharaoh accuses Moses, and thus Moses’ God, of lying. The serpent used this same 
trick when he implied that God lied to Adam and Eve. Now Pharaoh takes his 


place as the enemy of God. 


Twenty times in the opening chapters of Exodus we are told of Pharaoh’s 
hardening heart. Ten times God hardens Pharaoh’s heart, ten times it is Pharaoh 
himself. The Hebrew word translated “harden” is kaved, “to make heavy,” and a 
heavy heart had a particular significance for ancient Egyptians. Among the tombs 
and temples in ancient Egypt it was common to find inscriptions depicting the 
final judgment of the dead as carried out by the weighing of a person’s heart on a 
scale. Each heart was weighed against a feather representing truth and justice. If 
someone’s heart was heavy, that person was condemned. In the Exodus narrative, 
Pharaoh’s heart is being weighed against the scales of truth and justice. Each time 
he refuses to follow God’s command and acts against God and justice, his heart 
becomes heavier. God is making Pharaoh’s heart heavy inasmuch as he gives a just 
command that Pharaoh refuses to follow. In the end, the heaviness of Pharaoh’s 
heart will condemn him—not because God forced him to harden his heart but 


because he was found wanting in his response to the demands of justice and truth. 
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Signs and Wonders 


In Exodus 78-13, Pharaoh demands a miracle to prove that Moses and Aaron 
Are Envesaries of God. Aaron chvows dow his scath Gnd in becomesw crocodile. 
Many English translations say “serpent,” but the Hebrew word used here, t.27292772, 
is different from the one used for the serpent in the garden and the serpent into 
which Moses’ statf was earlier transtormed. The Egyptian god Sobek was often 
represented as a great crocodile thar could swallow anvthing. He patrolled the 
Nile and protected Pharaoh and Egypt. Later in the Old Testament. the prophet 
Ezekiel will speak of che nama as a beast that prowls along the Nile (Ez 29:3, 
where it is often translated “dragon”). Pharaoh identified himself with this god 
because of its strength and power. Pharaoh's priestly magicians also conjure up 
ninninem ycrocodiles) by their secret arts, but these are swallowed up by Aaron's 


statt leaving the magicians without their statts and the authority they represent. 


The God of the Hebrews deteats the god Sobek. whom Pharaoh trusted to 
detend and protect him and Egypt. This is more than special ettects or a simple 
display of power: it is a judgment against the gods of Egypt. That Pharaoh’s 
magicians are also able to conjure up power to transform their own staffs is a 
reminder ot the reality that “we are not contending against Hesh and blood, but 
against the principalities, against the powers, against the world rulers of this 
present darkness, against the spiritual hosts of wickedness in the heavenly places” 
(Eph 6:12). While Pharaoh's priests are initially able to mimic Moses’ and Aaron’s 


mighty signs, soon they will be unable to imitate the omnipotent God of the 


Hebrews. 


As a result of Pharaoh's prideful refusal to allow Israel to serve (zed) 
Yahweh, God sends the ten plagues. The first plague turns the Nile to blood, a 
sign that recalls che drowning of Israel's innocent children; justice is coming to 

= 
Egypr tor its intanticide. But the ultimate purpose of the plagues is to teach a 

& 

powertul message: the God of Israel is the one true God of all. God’s instructions 
to Moses bear this out: “By this vou shall vow that Lam the Lorp” CEs Pie: 
4 ~— oN Ries ole anit oe — 
emphasis added). The Egyptians, who were both very religious and very conscious 
of symbols, would see the Nile’s transformation into blood as an ominous portent. 


The Nile. the Enchpin of Fevptian economy and life, was worshiped as the god 
. = 
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Hapi. To see the Nile, a constant source of life, now running with blood would 
signify death, and the conclusion drawn would be that the God of the Hebrews 


had struck a mortal blow to the Egyptians’ beloved god Hapi. 


Seven days pass between the plague upon the Nile and the unleashing of the 
second plague (Ex 7:25). This detail is vitally important for grasping an additional 
lesson of the plagues. Every seventh day was the Sabbath. Thus, the seven-day 
intermission between plagues suggests that the plague on the Nile, the plague of 
frogs, and all the plagues, occur every seventh day on the Sabbath, the day Israel 
was to rest and worship. It is precisely rest “for worship” that Pharaoh refuses to 
give Israel (Ex 5:5). God upsets Egypt’s economy on the Sabbath to teach both 
Israel and Egypt the importance of putting worship (avad) before work (avad). 


The second plague, the multiplication of frogs, brings judgment on the 
goddess Hegt, the goddess of life and fertility who was represented as a woman 
from the waist down and a frog from the waist up. Pharaoh begs Moses to take 
away the frogs. Moses obliges, and the next day Egypt is filled with the stench 
of the rotting bodies of the goddess of life. After the next plagues of gnats, flies, 
disease on cattle, boils, hail, and locusts, the Lord tells Moses to stretch out his 
hand “that there may be darkness over the land of Egypt, a darkness to be felt” (Ex 
10:21). The God who created light takes it away for three days. The God of the 


Hebrews blows out the sun god Re like a candle. 


Each of the plagues follows a similar formula: Moses tells Pharaoh that the 
plague will occur “that they may know” that the Lord is God, and then God sends 
a particular plague striking down a god of Egypt. Each time it appears Pharaoh 
will finally relent and let Israel go, bur as the plague passes, he hardens his heart 
and refuses. Throughout, the themes of “knowing” and “serving” are repeated. 


Scripture describes the repeated lesson of the plagues this way: 


In return for their foolish and wicked thoughts, which led them 
astray to worship irrational serpents and worthless animals, you sent 
upon them a multitude of irrational creatures to punish them, that 


they might learn that one is punished by the very things by which he 
sins. (Wis 11:15-16) 


The plagues point out the emptiness of the entire Egyptian belief system, as 
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the gods of Egypt are at the mercy of the Hebrew God. This is why God tells 
Moses during the final plague that the gods of Egypt stand utterly defeated. “And 
on all the gods of Egypt I will execute judgments: | am the Lone (Bxi2e12). 


After the fourth plague, Pharaoh unexpectedly relents long enough to offer a 
compromise. “Go, sacrifice to your God within the land” (Ex 8:25). Pharaoh will 
now give the people rest that they may worship, but only within the land of Egypt. 


But Moses points out a significant problem: 


It would not be right to do so; for we shall sacrifice to the Lorp our 
God offerings abominable to the Egyptians. If we sacrifice offerings 
abominable to the Egyptians before their eyes, will they not stone us? 
We must go a three days’ journey into the wilderness and sacrifice to 
the Lorp our God as he will command us. (Ex 8:26-27) 


Israel must worship the Lord by sacrificing animals that the Egyptians 
themselves worship. Such sacrifices would be seen as an act of deicide and would 
be punishable by death. For this reason, Moses requests a journey at three days’ 
distance from Egypt. Worship is at the heart of the conflict between Pharaoh and 
Moses. Israelite worship turns Egyptian idolatry on its head, proving that what 


Egyptians consider gods are really not gods at all. 


The Passover 


Scripture observes: 


Therefore you correct little by little those who trespass, and remind 
and warn them of the things wherein they sin, that they may be freed 
from wickedness and put their trust in you, O Lord. (Wis 12:2) 


With the plagues, God punishes Egypt little by little, so that mercy will 
allow time for repentance. But instead of repenting, Pharaoh hardens his 
heart, choosing to exalt himself rather than humble himself before Yahweh 
(Ex 9:17; 10:3). With this choice, Pharaoh brings upon himself and his nation 
the suffering of the final plague. As God had warned, if Pharaoh did not let 


God's firstborn son go to serve him, Pharaoh himself would suffer the death of 
his own firstborn son. 
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While the first three plagues affected “all the land,” Egypt and Israel alike, 
God “set apart the land of Goshen,” and only the Egyptians suffered the fourth 
through the ninth plagues. But with the tenth plague, the Israelites, like the 
Egyptians, are again at risk. Israel’s only escape from the judgment on the first- 
born sons is to follow God’s prescriptions in Exodus 12: they must celebrate 


the Passover. 


On the tenth day of the month, the Israelites are to take a one-year-old 
lamb without blemish. Then, on the fourteenth day, they are to slay the lamb, 
roast it, and eat it. It is worth asking, “Why the four-day wait to sacrifice the 
lambs?” A hint can be found in the strange event recorded in Exodus 4. God, 
having just sent Moses to liberate Israel, “visits” Moses and tries to kill him. 
The word used to describe God “visiting” Moses is also the word used for God 
visiting Egypt with plagues..Moses is spared only when his wife, Zipporah, 
circumcises their son Gershom, and puts some of the blood upon Moses. 
Given that the Egyptian culture did not circumcise their males until they were 
thirteen years old, it seems likely that Moses, and many of his fellow Israelites, 
had fallen away from observing circumcision on the eighth day according to 
God’s command to Abraham. Now on the eve of the exodus, God commands 
Moses that those who were to celebrate the Passover must be circumcised 
(Ex 12:48), an act that some Jewish rabbis said took three to four days for 
healing—thus, the four-day wait between selecting the lamb and celebrating 
the Passover.’ Two accounts of circumcision and blood bracket the story of the 
plagues; just as the circumcision of Moses’ son and the sign of blood save Moses 
from God’s visit, so the Passover circumcision of the Israelites and the blood 
of the Passover lamb will be signs that lead to God’s sparing the firstborn of 
all Israel. 

Having sacrificed and roasted the lamb, the Israelites are to eat it at night, 
standing up, with their sandals on, ready to go. Then they are to spread the 
blood of the lamb on the doorpost of their houses. If they do not complete this 
ceremony—sacrificing, consuming, marking with blood—exactly as Moses 


directs, then their firstborn son will die, just like the firstborn sons of Egypt. 


9 Goran Larsson, Bound for Freedom (Peabody, MA: Hendrickson, 1999), 81. 
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the false gods of Egypt while Israel had watched in silent amazement. Now with 
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The Lamb of God 


By reading the Old Testament in the Spirit of Truth, it is possible to see “the 
newness of Christ on the basis of the ‘figures’ (types) which announce him in the 
deeds, words, and symbols of the first covenant” (Catechism No. 1094). With this 
“typological” reading, we have already seen the first Adam foreshadow Christ, 
the New Adam, and the floodwaters foreshadow baptism. Here, in the Exodus, the 
Passover and the Passover lamb foreshadow Jesus Christ, the true, unblemished 
Lamb of God, whose sacrifice takes away our sin and shields us from the angel 
of death. After agreeing to baptize Jesus, John the Baptist also pointed him out 
as the “Lamb of God, who takes away the sin of the world” (Jn 1:29, 36; see also 
Catechism No. 608). St. Paul explicitly calls Christ “our Passover lamb,” and John 
the Evangelist makes clear that the crucifixion happened at the same hour the 
Passover lambs were being slaughtered in the Temple (Jn 19:14) and notes that 
Jesus’ bones were not broken (Jn 19:36; see Ex 12:46). With this typological 
reading, we can also see that the Exodus images of the water from the rock will be 
a figure of the spiritual gifts of Christ, and manna in the desert will prefigure the 
Eucharist, “the true bread from heaven” (Jn 6:32; see also 1 Cor 10:1-6). 


In each of the earlier nine plagues, God himself had brought judgment upon 


the tenth plague, the people of Israel themselves are required to take an active 


role and make a public declaration against the false gods of Egypt. The Egyptian 


polytheistic religion included the worship of lambs, sheep, and goats; thus, 


sacrificing a lamb was deicide and a capital crime resulting in death. To save their 


firstborn sons, the Israelites would have to publicly denounce Egyptian idolatry 


(killing the lamb by their own hand and smearing the blood on the doorposts for 


all Egypt to see), an act of renunciation for the sake of liberation. The Israelites are 


forced to choose whether they will serve (avad) the false gods of Egypt or worship 


(avad) the God of their fathers. With this sacrifice, God forces Israel to burn its 


bridges with Egypt; there could be no going back now. 
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ING 3: SINAI COVENANT 


The Red Sea 
The firstborn sons of Egypt are killed in the night. In his grief over the death 


of his firstborn son, Pharaoh commands Moses and Israel to leave Egypt. Israel 
flees in the night before the Egyptians see the blood-stained door posts. The 


Egyptians, fearing further death, enrich the Israelites to hurry their departure. 


But with the light of day, Pharaoh’s grief turns to rage. He musters his army 
and soon catches the Israelites, pinning them against the shores of the Red Sea. 
God, in a last mighty sign against Egypt, parts the waters, allowing the Israelites 
to cross on dry land, all the while protecting them from the Egyptian army by a 
pillar of cloud. The Egyptians rush into the sea to catch them, but the Lord sends 
the water crashing down upon them. The entire army of Egypt, the great world 
power at the time, is decimated; it is clear that Yahweh, the God of Israel, is the 


most powerful God. 


Leading the people through the Red Sea, Moses fulfills the prophetic 
meaning of his name, “he who draws through water.” As Israel is saved through 
the waters that wash away the Egyptians, Moses’ sister Miriam leads the women 
in singing and dancing in a joyous celebration of God’s miraculous redemption of 
Israel. Miriam, who watched her brother float down the Nile and into the arms 
of Pharaoh’s daughter and redemption, now sees Moses saved once again from 
death through water, this time with his people. Like Noah’s ark in the waters of 
the flood, this salvation through the waters of the Red Sea prefigures the New 


Covenant’s salvation through the waters of baptism (Catechism No. 1094). 


Israel’s freedom from slavery begins their journey home to the land God 
promised to Abraham’s descendants (Gn 12:1-3). One of the early resting places 
in the wilderness journey is Elim. Elim is noted for its twelve springs of water, one 
for each of the twelve tribes, and its seventy palm trees, which correspond to the 
seventy descendants of Jacob, all of whom were listed at the outset of the Exodus 
narrative. Moses, fleeing once again from Egypt, meets his father-in-law, Jethro, 
who advises him on how to govern the people of Israel wisely. Moses’ first 


encounter with Jethro had led to his extraordinary meeting with God at the 
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burning bush. Now, this second meeting precedes Moses’ return to the mountain 
of God, where he will hear from God once again. 


Proposed Routes of the Exodus and Desert Wanderings 
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Jabal Musa and Jabal al Lawz are two proposed sites for the location of Mt. Sinai 
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Struggles in the Wilderness 


Israel’s song of praise after its deliverance through the Red Sea quickly turns 
to rebellion when the going gets tough. In Exodus 16 the Israelites come to the 
wilderness and are hungry. They murmur against Moses and Aaron, saying, 
“Would that we had died by the hand of the Lorp in the land of Egypt, when we 
... ate bread to the full; for you have brought us out into this wilderness to kill this 
whole assembly with hunger” (Ex 16:3). Exodus 17 repeats this scenario when the 
Israelites run out of water and cry out, “Why did you bring us up out of Egypt, 
to kill us and our children and our cattle with thirst?” (Ex 17:3). Rather than 


trusting God and crying out to him for help, Israel cries out in rebellion. 


Forty years later, in his last speech before the Israelites enter the Promised 


Land, Moses explains why God allowed these struggles in the desert: 


God has led you these forty years in the wilderness, that he might 
humble you, testing you to know what was in your heart ... he 
humbled you and let you hunger and fed you with manna ... that he 
might make you know that man does not live by bread alone, but by 


everything that proceeds out of the mouth of the Lorn. (Dt 8:2-3) 


Moses’ sermon gives us insight into what God was doing with Israel in the 
desert. The goal of the Exodus was not simply freedom from slavery, but freedom 
for the Israelites to know and serve the Lord with all their heart. The murmuring 
of Israel, so quick after the signs and wonders worked in Egypt, shows that Israel 
is far from knowing and trusting God. God knows his children are weak, and in 
his mercy he provides good things, water from the rock and manna from heaven. 
These new signs and wonders are given to help strengthen Israel's faith and trust, 


that they may £zow the Lord, not only his mighty power but also his fatherly love 


(Ex 16:12). 


Arrival at Mount Sinai 
Israel travels six weeks and arrives at Mount Sinai. Ancient Jewish tradition 
counted seven more days of encampment at the foot of Mount Sinai before God 


reveals the Ten Commandments. Thus, seven weeks (forty-nine days) pass, making 
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the day of God’s revelation the fiftieth day. The Jewish feast of Pentecost (meaning 


fifty) commemorates this day when the Torah was given on Mount Sinai. 


A careful reader will note that the name of the mountain of God has changed 
from Mount Horeb, when Moses first came to it (Ex 3:1), to Mount Sinai, when 
Moses returns with Israel (Ex 19:1, 19:18). This change likely results because the 
Hebrew word for “bush,” which Moses saw burning on the mountain, is seve. In 
this Book of Names, Horeb becomes Sinai to recall the great encounter between 


Moses and God at the burning bush. 


Just as God gave Moses his vocation at the burning bush, now God gives Israel 
their vocation on this same mountain: Israel is to be a holy nation and a kingdom 
of priests (Ex 19:5-6). During the Exodus, the firstborns were consecrated to God 
in priestly service (Nm 3:11-13). Similarly, as God’s firstborn (Ex 4:22), Israel is 
consecrated for God’s service, which is precisely what the phrase “kingdom of 
priests” signifies. If Israel is a kingdom of priests, to whom are they called to 
minister? All the other nations! Abraham was told by God that his descendants 
(Israel) would be a channel of blessing for all the families of the world (Gn 12:3). 
Blessing is a priestly prerogative. Israel’s call to be a kingdom of priests means that 
they are, according to God’s purpose, intended to bring blessing to all nations. 
Thus, far from calling Israel “in spite of” all the other nations, God is blessing 
and raising up Israel in order to bring about universal blessing upon all nations. 
The challenge, however, is in the word “if,” for God promises that Israel will be a 


kingdom of priests “if” they obey his voice. 


The Ten Commandments 


For Israel to be akingdom of priests and administer God’s blessing to all nations, 
they need to be a holy people. Therefore, God gives Israel the Ten Commandments, 
which aim to shape their lives so that they can receive the fullness of God’s blessing 
and communicate that blessing to others. These commandments are rooted in the 
Exodus narrative and must be read in that context; reading them in isolation of the 
narrative often leads to a narrow and legalistic misunderstanding of the law. Exodus 
20:2 precedes the commandments and puts them in the proper context: “I am the 


Lorp your God, who brought you out of the land of Egypt, out of the house of 
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bondage.” The commandments are given in the context of relationship, only after 
the Lord manifests his love in freeing Israel from bondage. As the Catechism notes, 
“The Commandments properly so-called come in the second place: they express 
the implications of belonging to God through the establishment of the covenant” 
(No. 2062). In first place is the covenant relationship into which God invites Israel. 
A life lived according to the commandments is simply a return of the love God has 


first bestowed. 


The first three commandments pertain to the relationship between God 
and his people, and are codifications of the lessons of the Exodus. The first 
commandment, “You shall have no other gods before me” (Ex 20:3), gives the 
great precept of monotheism. The renunciation of all gods but the one Lord is 
at the heart of the conflict between God and Pharaoh. The second part of this 
command is a prohibition against graven images. The Egyptians viewed and 
worshipped creation as manifesting the divine. The plagues taught Israel that God 
is distinct from and sovereign over his creation, and he is not to be worshiped in 


the form of idols. 


The second commandment, “You shall not take the name of the LorpD your 
God in vain” (Ex 20:7), follows the revelation of God’s inmost and personal name 
(Ex 3). To invoke God’s name is to invoke his presence, and so God’s name should 
always be called upon in reverence and love. To invoke God’s name without 
attending to his presence is to call upon him in vain. Much later, Jewish tradition 
will guard God’s name with such piety that only the priests in the Temple can 
pronounce the Name (Yahweh). This tradition recognizes the close connection 
between presence and name; God could be named only in the Temple, where he 


is present. 


The third command, “Remember the Sabbath day, to keep it holy. Six days you 
shall labor, and do all your work, but the seventh day is a sabbath to the Lord your 
God” (Ex 20:8-10), recalls the battle over whom Israel would serve (avad), Pharaoh 
or Yahweh. Now, after being delivered from Egypt, God establishes the Sabbath 
to “let Israel go” rest and worship (avad) him every week. The Exodus is renewed 
every week. The work of the world is given six days, but the seventh day reminds 


God’s people that all their work should be ordered to what is eternal and lasting. A 
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failure to observe the Sabbath, which was ordained from creation, is a refusal to be 


an Exodus people, a people freed from the world for a relationship with God. 


The remaining seven commandments direct relationships among God’s 
people. These commandments also contain lessons taken directly from the 
Exodus narrative. The first of these is the command to “honor your father and 
your mother.” Just as Israel is called to honor God their Father (after all, if God 
can refer to Israel as his “firstborn son,” then God must be Israel’s Father), so too 
must they honor their fathers and mothers here on earth. Next is the prohibition 
against murder. Pharaoh, who was systematically taking the lives of the firstborn 
Hebrew male children, learned well that God alone gives and takes life. These 
last commandments end with the prohibition against coveting, which was what 


motivated the Egyptian plan to enslave the Hebrews and kill their male children. 


Following the Ten Commandments is Exodus 21-23, known as the Book 
of the Covenant. It is a list of practical laws aimed at governing the people of 
Israel for their life in the Promised Land. Notably, the first subject it takes up is 
slavery. Slaves are to be freed in their seventh year of service, for God set Israel 
free from slavery in Egypt. There are repeated admonitions to treat strangers and 
sojourners with compassion, for Israel, too, were strangers in the land of Egypt. 
God’s compassion on Israel when they were sojourners and his liberation of them 
from slavery, were not only for Israel’s benefit, for now Israel is to imitate the Lord 
and treat others as he has treated them. God’s law spells out how to put the love 


he showed Israel into practice and thus bless the other nations. 


The Mosaic Covenant 


God has spoken his words (in Hebrew, the Ten Commandments are literally 
the “Ten Words”). Will Israel answer the summons? A covenant takes two willing 
partners; God does not coerce, but invites Israel into a covenant with him that 
will make them his people. Moses communicates all the laws to the people, who 


repeat twice their acceptance, saying, “All the words which the Lorp has spoken 
we will do” (Ex 24:3, 24:7). 


Erecting an altar with twelve pillars for the twelve tribes, Moses and some 


of the young men sacrifice burnt offerings and peace offerings. Moses throws 
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half of the blood upon the altar and the other half upon the people. This deeply 
symbolic gesture suggests the covenantal family bond between God and Israel. 
Ancient covenants forged lifelong kinship bonds between the two parties, using 
the language of adoption or marriage to indicate the new family reality brought 
about by the covenant. The two primary metaphors used to describe the covenant 
bond between God and Israel are that of sonship, with God as Israel’s Father, and 
that of marriage, with Israel as God’s bride. Since family members share blood, 
the covenant ceremony administered by Moses requires blood, blood that is 


distributed on both God (signified by the altar) and Israel. 


Following the covenant ceremony is a meal, another element of ancient 
covenant ceremonies. Sharing the flesh of the sacrificed animals and eating the meal 
in God’s presence (Ex 24:11) becomes a means of sharing the same body and thus of 
becoming one flesh. The shedding of animals’ blood also signifies the punishment 


for those who would violate the covenant: their blood would likewise be shed. 


The Significance of Sinai 


After the covenant meal, God recalls Moses to the top of the mountain (Ex 
25-31). The mountain is wrapped in fire and smoke as Moses enters the glory 
cloud of the Lord to receive the last of God’s instructions. Having received the 


law, Moses now receives the liturgy. 


This liturgical legislation comes at a key point in the story. Now that Israel 
has received the Torah (law) and the mission to be a priestly people, they will soon 
leave Mount Sinai to sojourn back to the land of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob—the 
land that God promised Abraham he would give to his descendants once he freed 
them from the land of slavery (Gn 15). The question thus arises, “In leaving the 
holy mountain, will Israel be leaving God’s presence?” The liturgical legislation 
revealed to Moses on the mountaintop answers this question by making clear 
that the tabernacle—where God will be perpetually present—and the liturgy 
surrounding it perpetuates God’s presence in the midst of Israel, functioning as 
the portable mountain of God based on the heavenly “pattern” shown to Moses 


on the mountain (Ex 25:9, 25:40). 
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Plan of the Tabernacle (Exodus 40:16-34) and 
Arrangement of Tribal Camps (Numbers 2) 
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This portable mountain of God contains many reminders of the original. The 
tabernacle, also referred to as the tent of meeting, was defined by three distinct 
boundaries: at the center, and containing the Ark of the Covenant, was the Holy 
of Holies, which only the high priest could enter; surrounding the Holy of Holies 
was the Holy Place, which the priests could enter; and around that the outer 
court, accessible to those Israelites who were ritually clean. This threefold 
boundary is much like the boundaries given regarding Mount Sinai. All Israel 
could encamp at the Mount as long as they were ritually washed (Ex 19:12-15), 
only the elders and priests could go part way up the mountain (Ex 24:9-11), and 
only Moses could go to the top (Ex 24:15). Opposite the table that held the Bread 
of the Presence was the lampstand, which is described like a tree or bush bearing 
seven branches that support seven almond-shaped cups for oil. When the seven 
lamps were burning, the lampstand would evoke the burning bush from which 
God revealed himself to Moses; the menorah symbolized that God’s presence on 


the Mount is made perpetual in the tabernacle and the liturgy. 
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The Ark of the Covenant 


As described in Exodus 25:10-22, 37:1-9, the Ark of the Covenant was a box made 
of acacia wood and overlaid with gold. On top of the ark was the mercy seat with 
two cherubim made of gold who “spread out their wings above, overshadowing 
the mercy seat with their wings, their faces one to the other” (Ex 25:20). Two 
poles were threaded through gold rings attached to the ark and used to carry the 
ark when Israel journeyed; otherwise, the ark was kept in the Holy of Holies in the 
tabernacle and then, later, in the Temple. Inside the ark were placed the tablets 
of the Law, a jar of manna, and Aaron's staff (Heb 9:4). Where the ark was, God’s 
presence dwelt among his people. 


Another link between Sinai and the liturgy of Israel is found in the detailed 
account of the priestly vestments and clothing. In Exodus 28-29 eight articles 
of priestly clothing are described in minute detail. What is striking is that this 
account, which covers everything from underwear to turbans, never mentions 
footwear. Just as Moses was commanded to take off his shoes before God’s 
presence, the priests serving in the tabernacle will be standing on holy ground. 
Indeed, the word “holy” is found throughout the instructions for the ark and its 


surrounding tent and liturgy, because it is the place where God will be present. 


The purpose of the tabernacle and its liturgy is to perpetuate God’s presence 


on Sinai with God’s people wherever they go. 


And I will dwell among the sons of Israel, and will be their God. 
And they shall know that I am the Lord their God, who brought them 
forth out of the land of Egypt that I might dwell among them; \ am the 
Lorp their God. (Ex 29:45-46; emphasis added) 


Here God himself reveals the purpose of the Exodus: that “I might dwell 
among them.” Liturgy and law serve to bring Israel into an intimate relationship 
with God. The God revealed in the burning bush and the fiery mountain is going 
to do the unexpected, he will tabernacle with his people. The portable tabernacle 
with its pitched tent enclosing the Ark of the Covenant will allow the awesome 


presence of God to travel with his people. Leaving Sinai, Israel will not leave God. 
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ACT 4: RIVAL LOYALTIES 


The Golden Calf 


While Moses is on the mountain receiving the liturgical instructions, the 
hearts of God’s people stray. In Moses’ prolonged absence, they turn to Aaron 
to build an idol and lead them in a liturgical feast. The goal of a journey into the 
wilderness was to hold a feast to God at Mount Sinai. Now, Israel holds a feast at 
the mountain but to the wrong god. Taking the gold despoiled from the Egyptians, 
they fashion a golden calf. In making the golden calf, Israel is not forging a new 
cult but returning to Egyptian worship of the god Apis, often depicted in the 
form of a bull. Taking up the ominous language of Pharaoh, they declare that 
they do not “know” what has become of Moses (Ex 32:1). This stunning apostasy, 
occurring in the shadow of God’s mountain and following so quickly upon the 
heels of oath and covenant with God, illustrates how deeply embedded Egyptian 
idolatry was in Israel’s heart. This realization recalls the lessons of the plagues in 
which God was not simply teaching Egypt to know that he was the one true God, 
but, more importantly, God was teaching Israel the vanity of Egypt's gods and the 


truth of the traditions of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 


Up on the mountain God tells Moses, “Go down; for your people, whom you 
brought up out of the land of Egypt, have corrupted themselves” (Ex 32:7). Note 
the pronouns used as a result of Israel’s breaking of the covenant: “your people” 
whom “you” brought up out of Egypt. The declaration that Israel has “corrupted 
themselves” is ominous, for this is the very term used to describe the fallen state 
of humanity that brought down the flood (Gn 6:12). The word “corrupt” (in 
Hebrew, shechet) is also used in the liturgical legislation of Israel for an animal or 
priest that has a blemish, disqualifying the animal for liturgical use or the priest 
from offering sacrifice. Both these senses of “corrupt” relate to what follows, as 


Israel’s existence is threatened and her liturgical privileges are soon to be revoked. 


Death is the consequence of covenant infidelity, as the blood of the sacrificed 
animal signified. Thus, God tells Moses to step aside so that his wrath may burn 
against Israel, promising that he will start over with Moses. In an astonishing 


move, Moses steps in and intercedes for Israel. Moses argues that by wiping out 
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Israel, God will discredit his reputation with Egypt and the world. Then, Moses 
appeals to the covenant promises God had made to the patriarchs to give them 


numerous descendants: 


Remember Abraham, Isaac, and Israel [Jacob], your servants, to 
whom you swore by your own self, and said to them, “I will multiply 


your descendants as the stars of heaven.” (Ex 32:13) 


God is first mentioned in the Exodus story when he hears the cry of Israel and 
“remembered his covenant with Abraham, with Isaac, and with Jacob” (Ex 2:24). 
Now Moses’ naming of the three great patriarchs and God’s covenant promises to 
them saves Israel, the descendants of the patriarchs, even though Israel is guilty of 
apostasy. In this Book of Names, the names of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob play a 
pivotal role. Exodus is not a new story, but a new chapter in the story of Abraham 
begun in Genesis. Israel’s existence hangs by a thread, the thread that connects 


them to the patriarchs and God’s promises. 


A Change in Priesthood 


When Moses comes down from the mountain, he finds that Israel has 
“broken loose” and, in wild revelry, is worshiping the golden calf (Ex 32:25). This 
idiomatic language indicates that Israel’s worship of the calf idol is in the manner 
of a cultic orgy, typical of pagan fertility cults, which sought to ensure the fertility 
of the fields. It is late spring, and Israel, who is still living in the wilderness, is 
anxious about not having the security of a harvest. Rather than trusting in the 


Lord, they turn to Egyptian idolatry. 


Moses stands at the gate of the camp and calls all who will rally to the Lord’s 
side to come to him. Only one tribe responds, the tribe of Levi. The Levites take 
control of the camp and end the idolatry, grinding up the molten calf idol and 
slaying about three thousand men. Moses announces to the Levites that their 
loyalty and zeal for the Lord have won them the blessing of ordination for the 
service of the Lord (Ex 32:29). The Levites, from this point on, will be Israel’s 
priests and lead her liturgy. 


This is a watershed moment, bringing a major change in the organization of 
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Israel and its priesthood. Up to this point every tribe was priestly, and the father 
of every family served as a priest. Recall that the father of each family slaughtered 
the Passover lamb, leading his own family in the Passover liturgy, and that 
God called Israel a “kingdom of priests” when they first arrived at Sinai. After 
Israel’s apostasy, however, all the tribes but Levi will be stripped of their priestly 


privileges. Only one tribe will be priests—the tribe of Levi. 


Moses and the Levites burn and grind the golden calf to dust, then they mix 
the dust with water and make the people drink from it (Ex 32:20). Making the 
people drink the dust of the idol, although it seems rather bizarre, makes sense 
in light of laws given just a little later at Sinai. Numbers 5 prescribes a trial in 
which a woman suspected of adultery is made to drink water mixed with dust 
from the floor of the sanctuary. If she is innocent, nothing will happen to her, 
but if she is guilty, a curse will come upon her, causing her “bitter pain, and her 
body shall swell, and her thigh shall fall away.” In this odd ritual, Moses teaches 
Israel that Yahweh is their bridegroom and that Israel has acted as an unfaithful 
bride in going after other gods. God will describe himself as “jealous,” referring to 
his covenant love for his less-than-faithful bride. This scene will tragically replay 
throughout Israel’s history, as the prophets in times to come repeatedly announce 


God’s jealous love for his unfaithful people. 


A plague follows (Ex 32:35), revealing a dramatic reversal of fortunes: Israel 
is now the target of God’s plagues! Israel adopts Egyptian idolatry, and asa result, 
they receive the same treatment Egypt had received. Seen after Israel’s drinking 
of the dust of the idol, this plague is also a confirmation that Israel has been found 


guilty of infidelity. 


Who’s Going with Israel? 


By reminding God of his promises of land and descendants to Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, Moses saves Israel’s life, and her journey to the Promised Land 
can continue. God, however, informs Moses that although he will allow Israel 
to go to the land of the patriarchs, “I will not go up among you, lest I consume 
you in the way, for you are a stiff-necked people” (Ex 33:3). This begins another 


dramatic dialogue between Moses and the Lord. However, before that dialogue 
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begins, there is a flashback (Ex 33:7-11) to Moses’ interaction with God in the 
tabernacle, reminding us that “the LORD used to speak to Moses face to face, as a 
man speaks to his friend” (Ex 33:11). This backdrop is crucial for the conversation 


that is about to unfold. 


Given the devastating news that God will not go with Israel, Moses replies 
by reminding God that at the burning bush he called Moses to “bring up this 
people,” but that God has not yet told Moses whom he will send to go with him 
(Ex 33:12). Moses is subtly reminding God of his promise to accompany him on 
his mission and of the conversation at the burning bush, where God called Israel 
“my people” (Ex 3:7). God responds by reasserting his initial promise to Moses: 


“My presence will go with you, and I will give you rest” (Ex 33:14). 


This response still presents a problem for Moses because the Hebrew word 
for “you” in God’s response is singular; God is promising to go with Moses, but 
not with the people. Identifying himself with the people, Moses says, “If your 
presence will not go with me, do not carry us up from here,” for “is it not in your 
going with us, so that we are distinct, / and thy people, trom all other people that 
are on the face of the earth?” (Ex 33:15-16, emphasis added). Moses and the people 
are inseparable; thus, if God is to go with Moses, he must go with Israel. God 
relents, saving, “This very thing that you have spoken I will do; for you have found 


favor in my sight, and I know you by name” (Ex 33:17). 
After this, Moses asks to see God’s glory. God says he will pass before him “and 


will proclaim before you my name” (Ex 33:19). However, God tells Moses, “You 
cannot see my face; for man shall not see me and live” (Ex 33:20). This statement 
seems to stand in direct opposition to the earlier observation that God used to 
speak to Moses face to face, as is the custom of friends. How is this apparent 
contradiction to be understood? A fter Moses identifies himself with sinful Israel, 
Israel regains the privilege of having God’s presence among them; however, Moses 


loses the intimacy he once had with God because of his identification with this 
sinful people. 

God passes by Moses, proclaiming his name in a glorious theophany, 
and Moses sees the back of God’s glory (Ex 33:21-23; 34:1-9). After making 


intercession on behalf of God’s sinful people and receiving God’s benevolence 
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towards Israel, Moses is unable to see God’s face, yet Moses experiences a fuller 


revelation of who God is: 


The Lorp, the Lorp, a God merciful and gracious, slow to 
anger, and abounding in steadfast love and faithfulness, keeping 
steadfast love for thousands, forgiving iniquity and transgression 
and sin. (Ex 34:6-7) 


In the face of Israel’s shameful apostasy and betrayal, Moses discovers the 
depths of God’s merciful love. This verse is one of the most quoted lines in all 
the writings of the prophets, a line treasured throughout Israel’s history and one 
that will give hope to a rebellious Israel when she later finds itself under judgment 


and exile. 


Moses quickly seeks to close the deal: 


If now I have found favor in thy sight, O Lorp, let the Lorn, 
I pray thee, go in the midst of us, although it is a stiff-necked 
people; and pardon our iniquity and our sin, and take us for thy 
inheritance. (Ex 34:9) 


The covenant is renewed and Moses brings down new stone tablets with the 
Ten Commandments. Moses is unaware that his face shines with glory because 
he saw the back of the glory of the Lord. The people cannot bear to look upon his 
shining face, and so Moses must wear a veil. This is a powertul image of Israel’s 
incapacity to receive God’s presence. In fact, the Ark of the Covenant, containing 
God’s presence, will likewise be shrouded with many veils to keep Israel from 


direct exposure to God’s glory—which is always dangerous for sinners. 


The Tabernacle and God’s Presence 


Israel rejoices at the news of their second chance, and the people 
enthusiastically support the construction of the tabernacle and all its 
accompanying liturgical materials (Ex 35-39, much of which repeats the 
instructions Moses received concerning the tabernacle in Exodus 25-31). The 


completion of the tabernacle’s construction is a pivotal moment for Israel, and 
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it is described in a manner strikingly similar to how the first chapter of Genesis 


described the completion and goodness of God’s work of creation: 


According to all that the Lorp had commanded Moses, so the 
people of Israel had done all the work. And Moses saw all the work, 
and behold, they had done it; as the Lorp had commanded, so had 
they done it. And Moses blessed them. (Ex 39:42-43) 


This summary sets the work of building the tabernacle in parallel to the work 
of creation, and Moses is cast in the role of God, seeing that all is good and giving 


a concluding benediction, or blessing. 


This is just one of many subtle echoes to the story of creation made 
throughout the tabernacle instructions. For example, the Spirit of God that 
hovers over the waters in creation is found filling the workmen who will build and 
decorate the tabernacle. The gold and precious stones mentioned in the Garden 
of Eden in Genesis 2 are found adorning the tabernacle and many of its liturgical 
instruments. Most significantly, the mercy seat set over the Ark of the Covenant 
is adorned with two cherubim. The only other place two cherubim are mentioned 
is in Genesis, in which they guard the entrance to the Garden of Eden after the 
Fall. Thus, the imagery used to describe the creation of the tabernacle evokes the 
imagery of the original creation and of Eden—which is the first place where God 


dwelt with his people. 


Why evoke the story of creation and Eden at the end of the Exodus? Because 
God, in calling Israel into the covenant at Sinai, seeks to usher in a new creation. 
The tabernacle is a portable Garden of Eden where God dwells with his people. 
After creation, God gave Adam and Eve a law, but they rebelled against him 
and fell by taking the forbidden fruit. Israel follows in Adam’s footsteps; after 
receiving the law, Israel transgresses it by worshiping the golden calf. But this is 
not the end of the story. God is merciful and forgiving, a program of restoration 
and hope is given, and God promises to dwell in the midst of his sinful people. 
Thus, the story takes a familiar pattern: creation, fall, and restoration. This is the 


storyline that will be repeated again and again in Israel’s history. 


What matters now is how Exodus ends. With the tabernacle built and 
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consecrated and with Aaron and his sons consecrated as priests, the cloud covers 
the tent and the glory of the Lord fills the tabernacle. God is present with his 
people, but it has come at a great cost to Moses. However, with God in the movable 
tabernacle, the presence of God on Sinai can remain with Israel wherever she 
goes. Israel is free from Egypt, and that freedom has set Israel free for a covenant 


relationship with Yahweh. 


Chapter Four 
DESERT WANDERINGS 


Tan (the color of the desert) 


Following the Story 


The Desert Wanderings period picks up the story of Scripture in 
Numbers, the fourth book of the Bible. The English title follows the 
Greek text, which names the book “Numbers” for the two censuses 
that take place in the narrative. The name of this book in the Hebrew 
text, however, is “In the Wilderness,” taken from its opening words 
and its focus on Israel’s wanderings in the desert. In addition to the 
narrative book of Numbers, this chapter will also briefly discuss the 
supplemental books of Leviticus and Deuteronomy. 


ote next chapter of Israel’s story is a short, one-generation period of about 
forty years recounted in the book of Numbers. On the surface, Numbers is 
the dramatic story of runaway slaves crossing a hostile wilderness, but the deeper 
drama is found in Israel’s struggle to keep from reverting to their former Egyptian 
way of life and to accept their new identity as the Lord’s holy people. Framing 
Israel’s wilderness wandering are two censuses, numbering those men able to go 
into battle in preparation for the conquest of the Promised Land (Nm 1, 26). 
These two numberings mark two distinct generations of God’s people. The first 
generation, who were freed from Egypt, are prepared for war and led across the 


desert, but at the crucial moment their fear causes them to despair of taking the 
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land, which reignites a desire to return to Egypt and results in rebellion and failure 
to enter the Promised Land. The second generation endures a stumbling and yet 
persevering journey that, despite their sin, crosses the threshold of promise and 


enters the land that the first generation rejected. 


Numbers’ narrative of these two generations unfolds in three acts. In the 
first act, Israel is encamped at the foot of Mount Sinai. Delayed by the disastrous 
worship of the golden calf, Israel is put in a holding pattern so as to receive 
further instructions about liturgy and life as God’s people, instructions aimed at 
safeguarding Israel against pagan idolatry. The second act recounts the journey 
from Sinai to the Promised Land, a journey that proves dangerous indeed, with 
hunger, thirst, hostile beasts, marauding tribes, and Israel’s own fear and pride. 
The third act begins when a second generation of Israelites arrives at the edge of 
the Promised Land. On the plains of Moab, Moses gives additional instructions 
and the covenant constitution that will govern Israel in their new homeland and 


define their destiny for many generations to come. 


In addition to being a great story, Numbers includes lessons for those 
who recall it. St. Paul exhorts the Corinthians to pay close attention to Israel’s 
wilderness story, for its lessons are perennial and echo in the life of anyone who 
is loosed from allegiance to this world so as to begin the exciting—yet at times 


disconcerting—journey of walking with God. 


ACT 1: CAMPING AT SINAI 


The Wings of God’s Protection 


In Exodus 19, God describes leading Israel from Egypt to Mount Sinai with 
a moving metaphor: “I bore you on eagles’ wings and brought you to myself” (Ex 
19:4). The psalmist, too, will sing, “How precious is thy steadfast love, O God! 
The children of men take refuge in the shadow of thy wings” (Ps 36:7). Israel is 


God's brood, and Sinai is a temporary nesting place. 


In later Jewish tradition the poetic line from Psalm 36 is used in prayer at 
the beginning of the morning as the prayer shawl is taken over one’s shoulders, 


imitating the outstretched wings of Yahweh that shadow and shelter his beloved. 
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The image of divine wings giving shelter is also the overarching image in Psalm 
91, which becomes the psalm for night prayer. Much of Psalm 91 hints at the 
story of the Exodus and wilderness wandering, as it speaks of pathways, dangers, 
pestilence, tents, and serpents. As the psalmist sojourns along paths laden with 
dangers, the sole refuge is the Lord, who “will cover you with his pinions, and 
under his wings you will find refuge” (Ps 91:4). Thus, the Jewish tradition, 
reflecting on God’s shelter for Israel in the wilderness, prays for protection by 


invoking God’s sheltering wings in the morning and the evening. 


Camp Sinai 


If Sinai is only a temporary nest, then the time soon comes for the Israelites 
to leave the nest and journey to their permanent home. First, however, they must 
learn how to live as God’s people. Israel spends a little over a year at Sinai, hearing 
God’s further instructions regarding the tabernacle, liturgy, and priesthood, and 


learning the way of life expected from the people God calls to be holy as he is holy. 


‘These instructions are given to Moses on Mount Sinai, after the golden calf 
incident (Ex 32) but before the departure into the wilderness (Nm 10:11-12) and 
are recorded in the book of Leviticus. The purpose of Leviticus is to teach Israel 
the principles of holiness. God’s holy presence amidst a sinful people requires 
rules governing worship and the sanctuary where God abides. The people receive 
laws governing their holiness, from kosher foods to sexual purity. The priests and 
Levites, who administer the liturgy and serve in the sanctuary, are directed to live 
by a standard of holiness and ritual purity commensurate with their holy station. 
The point of all these laws is to deal with the difficult situation of a holy God 


living amidst a less-than-holy people. 


While the cultic laws, ranging from animal sacrifice to prohibitions against 
pork, are all focused on the question of holiness, Christian readers are often 
incapable of appreciating Leviticus and its many regulations because we stand 
on the other side of the cross. Therefore, an analogy is helpful. One thing in 
our own day that involves numerous regulations is nuclear waste. Because of 
the danger posed by nuclear waste, there are reams of rules governing how it is 


to be stored and moved, and where it can be placed. For those who work with 
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nuclear waste, there are a multitude of rituals that govern behavior around these 
unstable substances. Communities located near proposed nuclear disposal sites 
vehemently oppose them due to the fear of radioactive contamination. But if 
a new process were invented that could immediately detoxify nuclear waste, it 
would revolutionize the attitudes and practices surrounding nuclear energy and 
its byproducts. All the old rules and regulations would no longer be necessary. 
After a generation or two, people would become so accustomed to the freedom 
that such a solution would bring that they would not be able to appreciate all the 


uproar and fear that had surrounded nuclear waste in previous generations. 


Ritual Purification 


One of the repeated emphases in the book of Leviticus is that of purifying the 
unclean and making it clean. Israel’s sin cut her off from her all-holy Lord. With 
Christ’s atoning sacrifice not yet in sight, many of Leviticus’ laws provide stopgap 
measures so that Israel can still dwell in God’s presence. While purification after 
such things as childbirth, menstrual cycles, touching of dead bodies, and leprosy, for 
example, seem onerous requirements for natural and unavoidable events, God uses 
these commands to teach Israel that he is the source of all life and holiness. Many of 
the things that made one unclean involve death or the loss of blood, which is related 
to death. That which is retated to death, and thus to the fall and sin of Adam, is not 
allowed in God’s presence, and those who touch such things will need to be purified 
if they are to approach God. Only with Christ will death and sin be overcome. 


Similarly, before the coming of Christ, who alone can conquer sin, the toxic 
nature of sin required drastic action to contain it. The law given to Moses spells 
out the dangers and gives provisional measures to deal with ravages caused by sin. 
Egregious lawbreakers, those seriously “contaminated” by sin, were to be expelled 
from the camp of Israel lest they spread the contagion to others. Those with minor 
“contamination” were to follow regulations for their “purification.” Strict laws 
guarding the behavior of Israel within the camp were monitored as closely as the 
heat index within a nuclear plant. And, most of all, the tabernacle was treated 


with the protective awe and anxiety surrounding a nuclear reactor core; a power 
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with great potential good could prove deadly if those accessing it forgot the rules 
of engagement. The story of Israel in the wilderness, it must be remembered, takes 


place before any remedy for sin exists. 


The Tabernacle in the Wilderness 
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The Place of Levi 


The first four chapters of Numbers explain how Moses numbered and 
organized the twelve tribes into an orderly camp (see diagram on page 80). The 
tabernacle is placed in the center of camp, immediately surrounded by Levites, who 
act as a protection and buffer between God and the twelve tribes, who are placed 
three tribes each on the four sides of the tabernacle. Similarly, when Israel is on the 
march, the Ark of the Covenant is in the center of the marching alignment, with 
Levites in front and in back of the Ark. The tribe of Judah always leads the march, a 
position that points to the future role this tribe will play in the leadership of Israel. 


Whar is striking is the central placement of the tribe of Levi, which is repeated 
throughout the instruction. 


Levi’s role as a buffer between God and the people is a result of their priestly 
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election, after the golden calf, when the firstborn sons of Israel forfeited their 
priestly status. It is precisely this distinction between the priestly tribe of Levi 
and the lay status of the twelve tribes that is driven home throughout the camp 
instructions of Numbers 1-4. The Levites alone, purified in their priestly role, can 
camp around the sanctuary. In doing so, they provide a buffer to protect anyone 
else of the other tribes from coming too near the sanctuary without the necessary 


purification, lest the fire of God’s holiness consume the sinful people of Israel. 


At the end of the census, all the tribes are numbered except Levi. God sets 
aside Levi for priestly service and forbids Moses’ including Levi in the army or 
census. Twelve tribes will serve in the army of the Lord, but the tribe of Levi will 
serve only in the sanctuary. Recall that in Genesis 48, Jacob took Joseph’s two 
sons, Ephraim and Manasseh, as his own in Joseph’s place, raising to thirteen 
the number of tribes of Israel. Thus, thirteen tribes minus Levi (who cannot be 


numbered in the census) result in the twelve tribes of Israel. 


The camp instructions begin in Numbers 5 with an ordeal for suspected 
adultery, an ordeal that Israel failed because of their infidelity at the golden calf, 
as we saw in the last chapter. This small collection of laws ends with instructions 
regulating the Nazirite vow. The relationship between these regulations reveals 
that although the twelve tribes have lost their priestly standing through infidelity, 
they can take a Nazirite vow and live a temporary consecration to God, regardless 
of their tribe. The Nazirite instructions conclude with the law governing the great 
priestly prayer, which can be prayed only by Aaron and his sons. The blessing, 
known both as ha berakah and the Aaronic blessing, is the oldest known prayer 
of Israel. Two silver bracelets dating to about 600 B.C were found in Jerusalem 


inscribed with this prayer: 


The Lorop bless you and keep you: 
The Lorp make his face to shine upon you, and be gracious to you: 


The Lorp lift up his countenance upon you, and give you peace. 


(Nm 6:24-26) 


The instructions continue, “So shall they put my name upon the people of 
Israel, and I will bless them” (Nm 6:27). From God to Adam to Noah to Abraham 


to Isaac to Jacob to his sons, the narrative of Genesis followed the winding and 
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widening path of God’s blessing. Now, God will bestow the blessing through his 
priests, the Levites, in the liturgy of Israel. Liturgy and worship are now the means 


to blessing, blessing that is open to all who call upon God’s name. 


Priesthood and Passover 


‘The instruction regarding the priestly blessing closes Numbers 6 and serves as 
a transition to the next section, Numbers 7:1-10:10, the ordination of the tribe of 
Levi and the laicization of the other twelve tribes. The laicization is described in 
Numbers 7, wherein each tribe is presented before the sanctuary to offer up to the 
Levites all their priestly utensils, the oil, flour, and goods needed for the liturgical 
offerings, and the animals to be used for sacrifice. Immediately following this, 
the Levites are ordained. While the events of Numbers 1-6 actually happen 
after Numbers 7, the laicization of the twelve tribes is recorded here to set up the 
description of the Passover observance held in the first month of this second year, 


at Mount Sinai (Nm 9). 


This Passover celebration is of tremendous importance. The first Passover 
aimed to teach Israel faith in Yahweh, while compelling it to renounce Egyptian 
gods. Unfortunately, Israel returned to idolatry at the golden calf. Because of that 
debacle, Israel cannot leave Sinai until they have once again dedicated themselves 
to Yahweh through the Passover worship, and denounced the gods of Egypt. Now, 
awaiting the Passover, Israel is reminded of the previous year's events to give them 
hope that the Lord will complete their redemption by bringing them home. Only 
after the Passover sacrifice can they follow God through the wilderness to their 


homeland. 


Once the Passover is celebrated, the glory of the Lord descends on the 
tabernacle; worship lets loose God’s power and presence; Israel is finally ready to 


leave Sinai. Led by God’s Spirit, Israel breaks camp and is homeward bound at last. 


ACT 2: THE TRAVEL NARRATIVE 


Three Detours on the Road to Holiness 


The glory of the Lord leads Israel in the form of a cloud by day and a pillar 
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of fire by night. After only three days, trouble arises when the people complain of 
their misfortunes (Nm 10:33-11:1). The Lord’s anger is enkindled, and the fire 
of the Lord consumes the outlying parts of the camp. Moses quickly intercedes, 
and the fire abates. The place is then named Taberah, which means “burning” in 
Hebrew. Such a sudden eruption of complaining and anger does not bode well for 


the journey ahead; indeed, things will soon go from bad to worse. 


In Exodus 16, Israel had cried out in hunger, and God miraculously fed them 
with manna. Now after a year of eating nothing but manna, Israel complains, “O 
that we had meat to eat! We remember the fish we ate in Egypt for nothing, the 
cucumbers, the melons, the leeks, the onions, and the garlic; but now our strength 
is dried up, and there is nothing at all but this manna to look at” (Nm 11:4-6). 
In the gift of manna, which Exodus 16:31 described as tasting like “wafers made 
with honey,” Israel received a foretaste of the Promised Land, the land flowing with 
milk and honey. Now, however, Israel despises the manna and refuses to see it as a 
promise of what lies ahead; instead, they long for what lies behind. Rejecting God’s 
provision, they pine for the food of Egypt. God's original provision of manna was in 
response to Israel’s complaint of hunger. In contrast, this new complaint is not out 
of hunger or need but rather out of a disordered desire for what they have left behind 
and a failure to hope in what the manna signified, the blessing of the fruitful land 
of God’s promise. Not able to hope in what is yet unseen, Israel walks by what they 
know. This route is a return to bondage and a rejection of all God is doing for them. 


Not surprisingly, God’s anger is sparked by Israel’s ingratitude. 


Rejecting the gift of manna, the people crave meat. God responds, and a great 
wind blows, bringing an abundance of quails (Nm 11:31). But in the midst of 
their meal, a “very great plague” breaks out. The very mention of a plague recalls 
God’s mighty wonders against the hard-hearted Egyptians. How can Israel, God’s 
firstborn son, now experience such things? The answer is simple: when Israel 
crossed the Red Sea, God promised that if Israel obeyed him, he would not afflict 
them with plagues as he had the Egyptians, “for I am the LorD, your healer” (Ex 
15:26). Israel is acting like the Egyptians and, as a resulkt, plagues are now turned 


upon them—and there is nowhere to hide in the wilderness. 


Moses, understandably, begins to buckle under the weight of Israel’s 
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ingratitude. He begs God for assistance, and God promises to pour out his Spirit 
upon seventy elders of Israel who will help Moses in the task of leading the people. 
This tradition is the origin of the custom in Jesus’ day of having a senate of seventy 
leaders over the Jews, known as the Sanhedrin (which means “the seventy’). This 
is the group before which Jesus will be tried. More importantly for Numbers, 
Moses comments that he wishes all the people of Israel could receive God’s Spirit, 
just as these seventy do. All the tragedies and failures of Israel in this story serve 
to underscore what Moses perceives: Israel needs God’s Holy Spirit to follow God. 


That gift will be a long time coming. 


A third crisis occurs when Miriam and Aaron speak against Moses and 
question his authority. They put themselves forward as leaders, claiming that God 
speaks not only through Moses but also through them. In response, God reminds 
them that when he speaks to a prophet, it is often in a dream, but God speaks 
to Moses directly. Indeed, God says that Moses is “entrusted with all my house” 
(Nm 12:7). This phrase recalls Joseph, who was entrusted with all of Potiphar’s 
house and then all of Pharaoh’s house, being made, in effect, the prime minister of 
Egypt. If Yahweh is King, then by entrusting Moses with his house, he has made 


Moses a kind of prime minister. 


While Aaron, because of his priestly service, is not made unclean, Miriam 
is struck with leprosy as a result of her challenge. Aaron turns to Moses and 
calls him “lord,” now recognizing Moses’ authority, and begs forgiveness and 
healing. Moses intercedes, and Miriam is healed after a week of being sent out 
of the camp, which is the law for lepers, who are considered unclean. Rebelling 
against God’s covenant leader is, in fact, rebellion against the One from whom the 
covenant leader receives his power and authority. Nevertheless, thanks to Moses’ 


intercession, God is also Israel’s healer. 


These crises began among the margins of the people, so God’s anger burned 
on the periphery of the camp. Miriam and Aaron’s challenge of Moses’ authority 
shows that the cancer of criticism and rebellion has now reached the very marrow 
and heart of the people. This movement of dissent from the margins of the camp to 


the vital leaders surrounding Moses points out just how far and fast Israel is falling. 


All three of these challenges occur just three days’ distance from Sinai. 
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Recall that one year earlier, just three days out from Egypt, Israel also had begun 
to complain about the food and water and had questioned Moses’ authority, yet 
their rebellion and murmurings were met with mercy. On the way from Sinai 
to the Promised Land, however, Israel’s complaining is met with plagues and 
judgment. Why the change? The difference is found in what happened at Sinai. 
There, Israel had willingly entered into a covenant with Yahweh, swearing that 
“all that the Lor has spoken we will do” (Ex 19:8). Having experienced the 
revelation at Sinai, and having bound themselves in covenant, Israel is held to 
a higher standard. Faithfulness to this covenant brings abundant blessings, but 


unfaithfulness also has consequences. 


Fruitful Spying 

As Israel approaches the borders of the Promised Land, Moses selects twelve 
spies to scout out the land, one from each of the tribes of Israel (except Levi, the 
priestly tribe). Moses changes the name of one of the scouts from Hoshea to 
Joshua —signaling to the reader that Joshua will play a vital role in the unfolding 
story. Hoshea means “salvation,” while the name Joshua is a slight adaptation of 
that name, meaning “Yahweh saves.” As the spies embark on their mission, the 
name change of one of their prominent men to “Yahweh saves” is perhaps a sign of 
encouragement, to remind them that they should look at the challenge of taking 
the land from the perspective of faith. Moses’ last words before the spies’ journey 


confirm this, as he exhorts them to “be of good courage, and bring some of the 


fruit of the land” (Nm 13:20). 


‘The spies enter from the southern border through the wilderness of Zin. From 
there they make their way up to the north of Israel. Special note is made of their 
visit to Hebron, where the large and strong descendants of Anak dwell. In the 
stories of the Patriarchs, Hebron was simply a place where shepherds gathered and 
the place where Abraham purchased a cave to bury Sarah. Now, however, it has 
become a thriving and well-fortified city that is compared to the large Egyptian 
city of Zoan, located on the northeast corner of the Nile delta. The old homeland 


has gone through quite a building boom and, to the spies’ dismay, retaking it will 


not be easy. 
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The spies also discover that the land is extraordinarily fruitful (note the 
contrast with the “cursed ground” of Genesis 3:17). In the valley of Eshcol, which 
means “cluster,” they find a single cluster of grapes that is so large it takes two men 
to carry it on a pole between them. They also find pomegranates and figs. Upon 
their return to the camp of Israel, they profess that the land “flows with milk and 


honey” (Nm 13:27), confirming God’s promise at the burning bush. 


Yet this confirmation of God’s promise is not enough for ten of the twelve 
spies. They give an “evil report” of the good land, praising its fruitfulness but 
discouraging the prospects of taking and living in it. They claim that Israel is not 
strong enough to take back the land of their forefathers, for the people of Anak 
are like the fabled Nephilim (a reference to a people of great stature before the 
flood; Gn 6:4) and now dwell in the large and fortified city of Hebron. In contrast 
to the people of Anak, the ten spies say, “we seemed to ourselves like grasshoppers” 
(Nm 13:33). This exaggerated discrepancy between their statures is an inaccurate 
picture painted out of fear. Indeed, later in the story, Caleb will take the city of 


Hebron with no mention of the people being giants. 


The people respond by crying out in fear and weeping through the night in 
despair of ever reaching their destination. The next day, they lament having ever 
left Egypt: “Would that we had died in the land of Egypt! Or would that we had 
died in this wilderness!” Then, questioning God’s motives, they ask, “Why does 
the LorD bring us into this land, to fall by the sword?” Finally, they come to a 
decision. “Would it not be better for us to go back to Egypt?” (Nm 14:2-3). Then 


they decide to choose a new captain to lead their return. 


The remaining two spies, Joshua and Caleb, address Israel with an appeal to 
faith. They exhort the people, saying that the land is an “exceedingly good land” 
and that with God they can have victory over those who dwell in the land. They 
remind the people that Yahweh will overcome their difficulties: “The Lorp is 
with us; do not fear” (Nm 14:9). This call to faith falls on deaf ears, for from the 
people comes a cry to stone Joshua and Caleb! It is at this point, when the lives of 
Moses, Aaron, Joshua, and Caleb are imperiled, that the glory of God appears in 
a great cloud. God speaks to Moses, “How long will this people despise me? And 
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how long will they not believe in me, in spite of all the signs which I have wrought 


among them?” (Nm 14:11; emphasis added). 


Testing and Trial 


The theme of testing runs through the Old Testament and into the New Testament. 
The number forty (or a multiple of it) is often associated with testing. The rains 
last for forty days and forty nights during the flood. Israel is enslaved in Egypt 
for four hundred years and wanders in the wilderness for forty years. King Saul’s 
reign of thirty-eight years (which precedes the golden age of David) is consciously 
rounded up by the biblical writers to forty years to make clear that this too was a 
time of testing (Acts 13:21). Jesus himself goes “into the wilderness’ for forty days 
and is tested. When Satan tempts Jesus in the wilderness, Jesus quotes the Old 
Testament, recalling Israel’s unfaithfulness. But unlike Israel, who fails the trials 
of the wilderness, Jesus, the eternal, firstborn Son of God, proves faithful. Jesus’ 
triumph over temptation gives us confidence to “draw near to the throne of grace, 
that we may receive mercy and find grace to help in time of need” (Heb 4:16). 


In Hebrew, the word here to “believe” or “trust” is zen, a word universally 
used to confess one’s belief. To believe is to act in faith, entrusting oneself to God. 
This lack of trusting belief, first seen in the garden with Adam and Eve’s sin, is the 
root of all of Israel’s problems. Only Joshua and Caleb believe. These two men 
reflect the virtue of magnanimity, or greatness of heart. They are willing to step 
out in faith and take the land God had called Israel to enter. However, the ten 
spies and the rest of the people view this God-given mission of conquest with only 
a natural perspective that does not include God as a factor. They can see only the 
temporal fact that they are runaway slaves, out-numbered, out-fortified, and out- 
armed, and they cannot hope to accomplish what God is calling them to do. On 
the natural level, it would be impossible, but with God, all things are possible, as 


God’s gift of Isaac to Abraham made clear. 


The weeping that marks the people’s despair illustrates the vice that is the 
exact opposite of the virtue displayed by Joshua and Caleb. Acedia, or sloth, is the 


condition of heart that shrinks back from difficulties and arduous efforts and is 
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content to wallow in sorrow rather than suffer while trying to succeed. God calls 
Israel to great things, but slavery in Egypt appears easier to them than the work 
of obtaining the good that God has in store. This condition of the heart is one 
that brings a progressive sense of depression and is marked by a constant sense of 
sadness. Acedia, in other words, is the heart disease that often sets in when we give 


up faith and the pursuit of greatness to which God calls us. 


Israel’s plan to return to Egypt does not simply mark a desire to return 
physically to the land of Pharaoh. More seriously, it marks a spiritual shift in 
Israel’s heart, a breaking away from Yahweh, to whom they had pledged themselves 
at Sinai. To return to Egypt is to repudiate the covenant at Sinai and all God had 
done for them. This rejection of the land is a rejection of God, and it is as grievous 
a sin as the apostasy of the golden calf. Indeed, much of what transpired at Mount 


Sinai after the apostasy of the calf will now be played out again. 


God’s response to Israel’s rejection of the land is similar to his response to 
Israel’s worship of the golden calf: he tells Moses that he will strike Israel with 
pestilence and make an end of them. Israel is to be “disinherited.” Moses again 
takes up the role of intercessor and arbiter, first reminding God that if he does 
this, the Egyptians will say that Yahweh was unable to bring his people into their 
own land. Moses then reminds God that since he has been present in “the midst 
of this people,” the nations will not understand God’s destroying his own people. 
Moses continues, reminding God of what he had said on Sinai after the crisis 
of the golden caif, when he showed his glory to Moses: “Let the power of the 
Lorp be great as thou hast promised, saying, “The Lorp is slow to anger, and 
abounding in steadfast love, forgiving iniquity and transgression,” (Nm 14:17- 
18). Then Moses makes his final appeal: “Pardon the iniquity of this people, I pray 
thee, according to the greatness of thy steadfast love, and according as thou hast 


forgiven this people, from Egypt even until now” (Nm 14:19). 


God pardons the people, but there will be punishment. For each of the forty 
days the spies looked upon the land and yet refused to believe God, they will 
spend one year in the wilderness. Israel will spend forty years in the wilderness in 
punishment for their refusal to enter the land in faith. This not only repeats the 


theme of exile as punishment for sin; it ironically gives Israel what they wanted, 
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for they had said “Would that we had died in the wilderness” (Nm 14:2). Now 
the entire generation numbered in the first census, those twenty years and older, 
will die in the wilderness, while their children, the second generation, will one day 
enter the Promised Land and experience the springtime of the people of God, the 


springtime that those who rebelled and dissented will never know. 


The people respond to Moses’ declaration of this punishment with great 
mourning. Meanwhile, a plague breaks out that kills the ten unfaithful spies. 
Not only are Joshua and Caleb spared, but God promises that they will enter the 
land as a reward for their faith. The people, despondent and distressed at their 
forty-year sentence, decide to take matters into their own hands. They resolve to 
enter the land and fight for it. Moses warns them that to do so is to disobey God, 
and, moreover, without God’s help they will be defeated by their enemies. They 
ignore Moses’ admonitions and go up to fight the Amalekites, who rout them. 
This defeat stands in striking contrast to the victory they had won against the 
Amalekites in their earlier journey to Sinai and signifies the changing fortunes of 


Israel. The difference between defeat and victory is faith in God. 


The narrative of Numbers 15 is now interrupted with laws and ordinances. 
Once Israel enters the Promised Land, they will have to offer cereal and drink 
offerings. At first glance, this change in genre seems ill placed since Israel will 
not enter the Promised Land for another forty years. However, with a bit more 
reflection, one sees that it fits perfectly into the narrative. In Numbers 14, Israel 
refused to enter the land flowing with milk and honey, dooming themselves to 
another forty years in the wilderness. When they finally do enter, they will be 
required to make an offering of the fruit of the land. The cereal and drink offerings 
will be a constant reminder of the land’s fruitfulness and of the first generation’s 
lack of trust in God. In just this way, many sections of law and ordinances are 
interjected into the narrative of the Old Testament to make clear the penitential 


nature of laws given as a consequence of Israel’s sins and lack of trust. 


Moses and Water from the Rock 


The next forty years in the wilderness will become a time of formation for 


the younger generation before they enter the Promised Land. The hope is that 
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they will learn from their parents’ mistakes and begin to trust God based on his 


previous words and deeds. 


Israel's refusal to trust God is paralleled in an incident later in their wilderness 
wanderings. In the wilderness of Zin, the people are once again unable to find 
water. They bitterly repeat their complaint against Moses for bringing them out 
of Egypt and into the wilderness (Nm 20:3-5). Moses and Aaron intercede before 
God in the tabernacle, and the Lord responds: 


Take the rod, and assemble the congregation, you and Aaron your 
brother, and te// the rock before their eyes to yield its water; so you shall 


bring water out of the rock for them. (Nm 20:8; emphasis added) 


Earlier in Exodus on their way to Sinai, Israel ran out of water; the people had 
complained, and even prepared to stone Moses. That time, God had instructed 
Moses to strike the rock with his rod, and when Moses did so, water flowed (Ex 
17:1-7). This second time around, however, Moses is to bring the staff that had 
once struck the rock, but rather than striking the rock, he is simply to speak a 


word of command and the rock will yield water for the people. 


Moses gathers the assembly, saying, “Hear now, you rebels; shall we bring 
forth water for you out of this rock?” (Nm 20:10). Moses then lifts up his hand 
and strikes the rock twice with his rod, and abundant water flows out. However, 


Moses has struck a wrong chord with God, for he is told: 


Because you did not believe in me, to sanctify me in the eyes of the 
people of Israel, therefore you shall not bring this assembly into the 
land which I have given them. (Nm 20:12) 


Moses is accused of failing to “believe” God, just as Israel failed to “believe” 
God during the bad report of the ten spies. As a result, Moses, too, will be barred 


from entering the Promised Land. 


Not entering the Promised Land seems a severe punishment for such a faithful 
leader. But under the pressure of Israel’s complaining, Moses has turned his focus 
from defending God to vindicating himself and his leadership. This is manifest 
when Moses speaks to the congregation at the rock. Moses makes no mention that 


the gift of water comes from Yahweh, instead asking the congregation rhetorically 
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if “we” can bring forth water from the rock—the “we” being Moses and Aaron. 
Moses is seeking to prove his and Aaron’s worthiness and goodness rather than 
God’s. Moses is forgetting that while he leads in God’s name, all the glory belongs 
to God. Additionally, Moses does not obey God. Rather than speaking, he strikes 
the rock twice. Moses was not supposed to strike the rock at all. Moses fails to 
follow God’s instructions, and God reveals this as a failure of faith, “because you 
did not believe in me” (Nm 20:12). Now Moses shares the fate of the people and 
will be unable to enter the good land promised by God. 


Christ the Rock 


The image of water from the rock occurs in the story of the Exodus and the Desert 
Wanderings and is taken up again after the Temple is destroyed, when the prophet 
Ezekiel has a vision of an ever-growing stream of water pouring out of the stone of the 
rebuilt Temple in Jerusalem (Ez 47). The Feast of Tabernacles, which commemorated 
Israel’s wilderness wanderings and the Presence of God in the tabernacle, included 
a rite in which the priests of the Temple brought water from the Pool of Siloam and 
poured it on the steps of the Temple as a reminder of Exodus’ water from the rock 
and of Ezekiel’s vision. During this feast, Jesus, having made clear that he is the true 
temple (Jn 2:13-22), proclaims that “living water” will flow from the heart of those 
who believe in him Un 7:37-39). John will punctuate this when he describes Jesus’ 
heart gushing forth “blood and water” at the crucifixion (Jn 19:34), a sign that the 
waters of baptism have been unsealed. Thus John says, “This is he who came by water 
and blood, Jesus Christ, not with the water only but with the water and the blood. And 
the Spirit is the witness, because the Spirit is the truth. There are three witnesses, the 
Spirit, the water, and the blood; and these three agree” (1 Jn 5:6-8). 


Balaam and Balak: Blessing and Curse 


After a circuitous journey through the wilderness and forty years of 
alternating rebellion and repentance, Israel finally approaches the Promised Land. 
This time they arrive at the eastern border on the plains of Moab, just east of the 


Jordan River. The king of the Moabites, Balak, fears that Israel is coming to take 
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his land. Given Israel’s success in defeating the Egyptians and the Amorites, Balak 
realizes that he cannot stop Israel militarily. Balak tries a different approach; he 
attempts to weaken Israel using spiritual means. Balak sends messengers to the 
powerful diviner Balaam, asking him to put a curse upon Israel. Once Israel is 


accursed and weakened, Balak hopes a military victory will be possible. 


As Balaam rides his donkey to answer Balak’s summons, a strange event 
occurs. The donkey sees the angel of the Lord with a drawn sword ready to strike. 
Turning aside from the road and then finally stopping altogether, the donkey 
incurs Balaam’s wrath. Suddenly, the donkey is able to speak and rebukes Balaam 
for not trusting him and for not seeing the angel of the Lord that is before them. 
The situation is humiliating, as the great pagan diviner is blind to the spiritual 
realities that even a jackass can see. God uses the ass as a vehicle of prophetic 


revelation, showing that Balaam holds no real privilege or power to harm Israel. 


Once Balaam arrives, he is taken three times up to a high place where he can 
see Israel and pronounce a curse upon them. But instead of a curse, God so inspires 
Balaam that he can only utter prophetic oracles that bespeak the future blessing 
and greatness of Israel. This frustrates Balak, just as Balaam was frustrated with 
his donkey. Finally, Balaam gives a fourth blessing oracle that foresees a great king 
arising from Israel, accompanied by the sign of a great star: “I see him, but not 
now; I behold him, but not nigh: a star shall come forth out of Jacob, and a scepter 


shall rise out of Israel” (Nm 24:17). 


Balak’s attempt to have Balaam weaken Israel with a curse fails miserably, 
so Balak initiates a new assault upon Israel. Following Balaam’s advice, he sends 
out the daughters of Moab to seduce the men of Israel and get them to worship 
the Moabite gods. This plan meets with great success. Many Israelites come to the 
Moabite sacrifices, eat their festive meals, and bow down to the Baal of Peor and 
the Moabite idols. Just as he had done at the golden calf, Moses calls upon those 
loyal to the Lord to slaughter the apostates. Phinehas, the grandson of Aaron, 
burns with zeal and spears an Israelite and the foreign woman he is sleeping with 
in one thrust. Because Phinehas was “jealous” for the Lord—a significant word 
because Israel is accused of “playing the harlot” with false gods—he and his line 


are rewarded with a perpetual covenant of priesthood. 
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The Star Out of Jacob 


At the time of Christ’s birth, pagan astrologers, referred to as “wise men” (magi) 
in Matthew's gospel, look up and wonder at a sign in the heavens. Balaam’s oracle 
given so long ago would likely have been recorded among the many oracles of such 
pagan diviners and would have directed the magi to Jerusalem, the ancient capital 
city of Israel, which would be the logical place to search out a newborn king of 
the Jews. From there the Sacred Scriptures directed the magi to Bethlehem. The 
“book of nature” (the star) begins the magi’s journey, and the “book of the soul” 
(in the use of human reason) directs them to Jerusalem, but it will be the “book of 
Scripture” that finally reveals the Son of God. King Herod the Great, the Edomite 
usurper of the throne of Israel, will fear for his reign upon hearing Balaam’s oracle, 
which specifically foretells that this “star” shall dispossess Edom (Nm 24:18). This 
paranoid king, who had already killed his own wife and children out of fear for his 
throne, will command the terrible slaughter of an obscure village’s children. 


This act of idolatry leads to a plague that smites twenty-four thousand people. 
What Balak could not do militarily, nor Balaam spiritually, Israel does through the 
self-inflicted wound of idolatry. The lesson is clear: The Lord will protect Israel, but 
if she is unfaithful, she will fall through her own sin. Infidelity to God can place the 
blessing given to Israel in jeopardy. This will prove a very important lesson for Israel 


as she prepares to enter the Promised Land at the close of this forty-year period. 


ACT 3: TORAH 


A Second Chance for the Second Generation 


After the apostasy with the Baal of Peor, the Lord orders a new census. In 
Numbers 26 a census is taken from all twelve tribes, “but among these there was 
not a man of those numbered by Moses and Aaron the priest, who had numbered 
the people of Israel in the wilderness of Sinai. For the LoD had said of them, 


“They shall die in the wilderness” (Nm 26:64-65). With the exception of Joshua 
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and Caleb, all those numbered in the first census have perished in the wilderness. 
Now, the second generation stands poised at the borders of the Promised Land, 


ready to enter. 


But before they can do so, diligent preparations are needed. These 
preparations, however, are not what one would expect of a nation on the verge of 
a war of conquest. Instead of fashioning weapons and training for battle, the 
preparation consists entirely in teaching and study of the Torah. Israel’s path to 
conquest is not through might of arms or military planning, but through fidelity 


to the covenant instruction. 


Torah 


Torah in Hebrew literally means “instruction.” It is often translated as “law,” which 
in English has a far more narrow sense than the word torah has in Hebrew. Torah 
comes from the Hebrew verb yarah, which means “to aim at” or “to hit the mark,” and 
usually refers to the aiming of an arrow or the throwing of a javelin. The Hebrew word 
for sin, hattah, which is the opposite of yarah, means “to miss the mark.” Learning 
and following Torah instruction is the way to aim towards what is true and good, 
and thereby avoid sin, which is the missing of the good that one is to aim for in life. 
The Torah is not simply the Ten Commandments and similar law sections of the Old 
Testament Scriptures; the stories of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, Moses, etc., are 
also part of the Torah and serve to instruct believers how to live in relation to God and 
to navigate life with wisdom. In short, the Hebrew understanding of torah is similar to 
what we think of more broadly as the “word of God.” Nonetheless, many rabbis use the 
word Torah to refer more narrowly to the first five books of the Scriptures. 


For the generations that follow the apostasies of the golden calf and the Baal 
of Peor, the book of the Torah par excellence is Deuteronomy. When Moses went 
up Mount Sinai the first time, God gave Israel the Ten Commandments and made 
a covenant with Israel. But since then, Israel sinned grievously, not only through 
their apostasy with the golden calf, but by their repeated rebellion in the desert, and 
their failure to enter the land. With each failure, God gives additional law (parts of 


Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers) to direct Israel’s path. Now forty years later, on the 
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edge of the Promised Land, and after the worship of the Baal of Peor, God reiterates 
the Ten Commandments (Dt 5), and gives even further laws (Dt 6-26) through 
Moses because of Israel’s sin. An important characteristic of the instructions from 
Deuteronomy 6-26 is that they are all given by Moses, and not directly by God. This 
is why these laws are often called the Law of Moses, or the Book of the Law. This 
distinction will be important for St. Paul and the early Christians, when in the New 
Covenant, the Ten Commandments (which are given by God on Mount Sinai) are 
retained but other ordinances from Deuteronomy will no longer be binding (such 


as divorce, animal sacrifice, and kosher laws, for example). 


Getting Eqypt Out of Israel 


Because of Israel’s return to Egyptian idolatry and worship and their repeated 
desires to return to Egypt, it is clear that getting Israel out of Egypt will be easier 
than getting Egypt and her idolatry out of the hearts of Israel. What the signs and 
wonders in Egypt failed to teach, God will now teach with his law. For this reason, 
Israel will now be commanded to sacrifice that which they worshiped in Israel; 
sheep, goats, bulls, etc. And Israel will no longer consume the pork so often eaten 
in Egypt. Slowly over time, Israel will be weaned off the false teachings and worship 
of Egypt so that her heart might be filled with Yahweh’s truth and love. 


Moses records these Deuteronomic laws and instructs the Levites to read 
this Book of the Law at the end of every seven years before the entire assembly 
of Israel. Every seventh year was to be a year of release, when slaves would be set 
free in remembrance of how the Lord had set Israel free from bondage in Egypt 
and made a covenant with the people. Israel is to release its slaves and read the law 
aloud to the people every seventh year, at the Feast of Booths, to ensure that the 


covenant is renewed every seven years. Covenant and law go together. 


The Jewish understanding of the relationship between law and covenant is 
important to understand; otherwise, the prominent role of the Torah may be 
misunderstood as a kind of legalism. As we saw in the Egypt and Exodus period, 
the Ten Commandments were given in the context of the covenant relationship 


with God. Likewise, the instructions of Deuteronomy, far from being a book full 
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of legalism, focus on the heart and on love, recalling God’s steadfast love for Israel, 
and calling Israel to love the Lord in return. It is in Deuteronomy that the most 


important and popular Jewish prayer is taught, the Shema: 


Hear, O Israel: The Lorp our God is one Lor; and you shall love 
the Lorp your God with all your heart, and with all your soul, and 
with all your might. (Dt 6:4-5) 


‘There is no better summary of the law than this prayer. The word shema, 
“to hear or listen” (meaning “obey,” which is the putting into action of what one 
hears) will be a key word that will evoke the covenant and Israel’s call to obey the 


law given in the covenant. 


Immediately following the Shema is an exhortation to parents to teach the 
faith to their children. This is a common theme throughout Deuteronomy, one 


that Moses is at pains to repeat. 


And these words which I command you this day shall be upon your 
heart; and you shall teach them diligently to your children, and shall 
talk of them when you sit in your house, and when you walk by the 


way, and when you lie down, and when you rise. (Dt 6:6-7) 


The Torah should be so deeply marked on the heart that it comes up naturally 
in conversation. From breakfast to dinner, God and his word should be a natural 


part of what one thinks and converses about. 


Deuteronomy serves as Israel’s catechism, an authoritative instruction for 
faith and life. The first four chapters of Deuteronomy sum up Israel’s story as a 
nation with the call to learn from the mistakes of the wilderness sojourn. Then 
Deuteronomy S gives Israel the direct words of God, the Ten Commandments. 
This is followed by along section of instructions from Deuteronomy 6-26, of which 
Deuteronomy 12-26 seems to be the application of the Ten Commandments to 
the daily life of Israel in the Promised Land. The last section of Deuteronomy 


places all the preceding instructions and ordinances within the overarching 
context of covenant. 


Deuteronomy 27 begins by laying out the procedures for how the people 


of Israel will swear allegiance to these laws and thereby bind themselves to this 
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Deuteronomic covenant. Once inside the Promised Land, six tribes will stand on 
Mount Gerizim and pronounce the covenant blessings while the other six tribes 
will stand on Mount Ebal and pronounce the curses. As we have seen, blessings 
and curses were a normal part of covenants in the Ancient Near East. If one was 
faithful to the covenant terms, blessings (e.g., fruitfulness, abundance, prosperity, 
etc.) would be received; however, unfaithfulness to the covenant brought curses 
(c.g., affliction, economic difficulties, political ruin, exile, suffering, death). 
Deuteronomy 28 gives a long list of these blessings and curses. They lay out the 


two paths Israel now has before them. As Moses observes in his final homily: 


I call heaven and earth to witness against you this day, that I have 
set before you life and death, blessing and curse; therefore choose 
life, that you and your descendants may live, loving the Lorp your 
God, obeying his voice, and cleaving to him; for that means life to 
you and length of days, that you may dwell in the land which the 
Lorp swore to your fathers, to Abraham, to Isaac and to Jacob, to 
give them. (Dt 30:19-20) 


Whether Israel receives blessing or curse will be determined by the people 


and their adherence to the covenant. 


Great blessing is promised in return for obedience. Life and blessing go 
hand in hand. As Psalm 1 makes clear, the righteous man does not “walk in the 
way of sinners” (Ps 1:1) and the “way of the wicked will perish” (Ps 1:6). Indeed, 
Psalm 1 serves not only as a commentary on Deuteronomy, but as a wonderful 
analysis of the desert wanderings. The first generation chose the path not rooted 
in faith in God’s word and were scattered like the chaff in the wilderness. The next 
generation trusted God and began to take root in the Promised Land. The Psalter 
captures very well this desert experience of movement from seeking a home to 
finding a home. Augustine captured these two powerful poles when, reflecting on 
his own wilderness journey, he observed, “Our hearts are restless, O Lord, until 


they rest in thee.” 


The blessings and curses of Deuteronomy 28 set out what may be called 
Israel’s “Deuteronomic destiny.” The future fortunes and misfortunes of Israel 


are contained in the covenant blessings and curses. If Israel obeys, they will be 
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blessed with abundant prosperity and life, because to be rooted in the Torah is to 
be rooted in the wisdom that leads to deep and abundant life. Other nations will 
note their wisdom and understanding, and their Torah will be respected as the 


best and most righteous of all laws (Dt 4:6-8), bringing blessing to all the families 
of the world. 


On the other hand, if Israel disobeys, the curse will bring the plagues of 
Egypt upon them, like the generation that died in the wilderness. Taking up 
the keynote of Exodus—avad, to “serve” as “worship’— Deuteronomy gives the 


ultimate reason for the curse of exile that Israel will experience centuries later: 


Because you did not serve [avad] the Lorp your God with joyfulness 
and gladness of heart, by reason of the abundance of all things, 
therefore you shall serve |avad| your enemies whom the Lorp will 
send against you, in hunger and thirst, in nakedness, and in want of 


all things. (Dt 28:47-48) 


Such a judgment would mark the reversal of the entire story of the Exodus. As 
Israel prepares to conquer the Promised Land, Moses sets before them these two 


paths of blessing and curses. The question is: which will Israel choose? 


In these last two periods, God sets apart his people, giving them the Torah, 
the Levitical priesthood, and the tabernacle with his very presence. These three 
things are of tremendous importance for the remaining story of Israel, and they 
will find their ultimate fulfillment when Christ himself comes to dwell among us, 
not in a tabernacle or temple of gold and stone but in our very souls. Jesus Christ 
will be the new high priest, being the faithful firstborn Son of God, and he will 
inaugurate the New Covenant and empower his followers with the gift of the 


Holy Spirit to imitate him in living the law and the beatitudes. 
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Chapter Five 
CONQUEST AND JUDGES 


Green (the green hills of Canaan) 


Following the S§ tory 


The Conquest and Judges period follows the continuing story of 
Scripture in the books of Joshua and Judges. In addition to these 
narrative books, the supplemental book of Ruth will also be 
discussed briefly. 


he period of the Conquest and Judges opens with Israel on the threshold 
i the Promised Land. A mixture of excitement and fear fills the people: 
excitement at entering this land flowing with milk and honey, fear at what will be 
the cost to take possession of the land from its current inhabitants. This story of 
new beginnings and new ordeals can be divided into two acts, the first covering 


the book of Joshua, and the second covering the book of Judges. 


As the book of Joshua opens, Israel is armed with the covenant laws of 
Deuteronomy, ready to cross the Jordan River and take possession of her new 
home, but two questions remain: “Who will lead God’s people from this point 
forward?” and “Will Israel (and the pagan nations in the land) choose faithfulness 
to Yahweh?” In the book of Judges, Israel enters the Promised Land with a series of 
great victories, but follows them with a repeating cycle of sin that causes Israel to 


spiral downward into darkness. However, a hint of light shines as two foreigners 


1 1G, fis 
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place their trust in the Lord, entering into the people of God and becoming part 


of the line that will lead to a king and future messiah. 


ACT 1: JOSHUA 


A New Leader 
Moses led Israel out of Egypt and through the desert these forty years, but 


he will not lead them into the Promised Land. Moses’ mantle passes to Joshua, 
whom Moses chose, mentored, disciplined, and ordained to leadership. Joshua, 
along with Caleb, remained faithful to God when the first generation refused to 
enter Canaan; now he will lead the second generation into the Promised Land of 


the patriarchs. 


As the book of Joshua opens, Joshua's position is confirmed by God's call 
and promise that “I will be with you” (Jos 1:5). This is the first of many recurring 
parallels between these two great leaders. Just as Moses had led Israel out of Egypt 
through the Red Sea on dry land, Joshua leads Israel out of the wilderness across 
the Jordan River dry-shod. Joshua is instructed to “put off your shoes from your 
feet; for the place where you stand is holy” (Jos 5:15), just as Moses had been 
commanded to remove his shoes at the burning bush (Ex 3:5). Joshua's contact 
with the holy enables him, as it had Moses, to represent God to Israel, as well as 
Israel to God. These parallels serve to remind the reader that although the human 
leadership changes from generation to generation, it is the same Lord who rules 


from age to age. 


The Moral Problem of the Conquest 


While the time of the conquest contains many marvelous events, it also 
casts a shadow that cannot be ignored. What are we to make of the command 
for the utter destruction of the Canaanite tribes in Israel’s conquest of the 
Promised Land (Dt 20:16-17)? How can such a mandate, located at the heart of 
Israel’s Scriptures, be the will of God? Can the God of the Old Testament who 
commanded “thou shalt not kill’—the God made manifest in Jesus in the New 


‘Testament—mandate genocide? 
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If one is to sort out these difficult questions, it is instructive to recall how 
Jesus himself interpreted other difficult instructions of the Deuteronomic law. 
For example, although Moses permits divorce, Jesus condemns it in no uncertain 
terms. When questioned why Moses allowed for it (Dt 24), Jesus responds, “For 
your hardness of heart Moses allowed you to divorce, but from the beginning it 
was not so” (Mt 19:8). Notice that Jesus equates the “law of Deuteronomy” (or 
the “law”) with the “law of Moses” (what Moses allowed) and not with the “law 
of God.” What is more, Jesus states that at least some of these laws were custom- 
made for hard hearts. Jesus’ critique of divorce illustrates that the later laws of 
Deuteronomy 6-26 were not God’s original plan but were concessionary and thus 


temporary in nature and authority. 


The idea that much of Deuteronomy reflects concessions to human 
weakness, rather than the positive will of God, is found throughout Jewish 
rabbinic tradition, which recognized that the only law given directly by God on 
Sinai is the Decalogue, or Ten Commandments (Ex 20; Dt 5). The laws from 
Deuteronomy 6-26 are ascribed to Moses and often called the Law of Moses. 
Indeed, “Deuteronomy” means “second law” (deutero meaning “second,” nomos 
meaning “law”). The Church Fathers saw Deuteronomy as a secondary law code 
given after the golden calf and therefore representing a “Plan B,” so to speak, for 
God’s people. Modern scholars also recognize a distinction and observe that the 
Ten Commandments are given in direct discourse from God, whereas the rest of 
the laws are given in indirect discourse, thereby distinguishing the authority of 


the Ten Commandments from the other laws. 


Jesus’ critique, however, should not be simplistically reduced to the notion 
that the New Testament overturns the Old Testament, for Jesus bases his teaching 
about the indissolubility of marriage on the Old Testament book of Genesis. But, 
like the prophet Malachi, who quotes God as saying, “I hate divorce” (Mal 2:16), 
Jesus recognizes that in Deuteronomy God allowed “laws that are not good” (Ez 
20:25) because of Israel’s hardness of heart and attachinent to pagan custom and 


worship. Such laws radically depart from God's will manifest from the beginning 
of creation. 


Given this background, we are better equipped to understand Deuteronomy’s 


legislation of “the ban” (in Hebrew, herem): the genocidal destruction of the 
peoples of Canaan. As with divorce, herem is a concession that does not reflect 
God’s original plan. When the Exodus began, God told Moses he would “drive 
out” the inhabitants of the land from before Israel (Ex 23:23-33). Indeed, God 
says he will send a “terror” before Israel and drive out the people with “hornets” 
(Ex 23:27-28). Exodus makes no mention of herem warfare. Rather, the people 
occupying the Promised Land will flee before Israel, with no need for battle or 
slaughter. It is only after Israel’s apostasy and rebellion that Moses gives directions 
regarding warfare and herem. It would seem, then, that slaughter and warfare were 
not in God’s original plan for Israel to take the Promised Land. Israel’s failure to 
trust God and enter the land a generation earlier, along with their proclivity to 
follow the other nations in practicing pagan idolatry, results in their having to 


forcibly clear out the inhabitants of the land. 


While Israel’s sins and lack of trust necessitate a forcible removal of the 
pagan nations, the sins and wickedness of the pagan nations also enter into 
God’s allowing warfare and the timing of the return to the land (Dt 9:4-5). Long 
before the Conquest, God had foretold to Abraham that his descendants would 
not be freed from Egypt and given the Promised Land until “the iniquity of the 
Amorites is complete” (Gn 15:16; emphasis added). Because of their wickedness, 
the Canaanite tribes are made to perish before Israel and driven from the land. 
Yet God shows no partiality, as he warns Israel that if they sin as the Amorites 
had, then they, too, will be driven from the Promised Land (Dt 8:19-20). 


Crossing the Jordan 


Just as God parted the Red Sea for the Exodus, so now he parts the Jordan 
River at the height of the spring floods for Israel’s entry into the Promised Land 


(Jos 4:19). Psalm 114, recognizing the parallel between these two crossings, says: 


The sea looked and fled, 
Jordan turned back. 


The mountains skipped like rams, 


The hills like lambs. 
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What ails you, O sea, that you flee? 
O Jordan, that you turn back? (Ps 114:3-5) 


The only reason for the sea fleeing and the mountains quaking is the presence 
of their Creator, who is present at Sinai in the thunder and lightning and also at 
the Jordan with the Ark of the Covenant. No barrier, be it sea or mountain, can 


stand in Israel’s way when she walks with God. 


The imagery of water giving way to dry ground evokes the imagery of creation. 
Indeed, in both the crossing of the Red Sea and the Jordan River the term for “dry 
ground” (Hebrew, yabbashah eretz) repeats the word used in the creation account 
(Gn 1:9-10). Similarly, after the leading Canaanite kings are defeated, the narrator 
tells us the Promised Land “lay subdued before them [Israel]” (Jos 18:1). This 
same language is used to describe the dominion of Adam and Eve over the land in 
Genesis 1:28. The conquest is described in terms that evoke the creation narrative, 
for the Promised Land, flowing with milk and honey, is likened to a new Paradise. 
But such parallels can be perilous, for if Israel follows the story line of Adam and 


Eve and transgresses God’s law, Israel, too, shall be expelled from Eden. 


Jesus and the Jordan 


Both Joshua’s and Jesus’ names are variations on the Hebrew Y'shua, which means 
“God saves.” When Jesus begins his public ministry he crosses.over to the eastern 
side of the Jordan River where John the Baptist is baptizing. Thus Jesus, the new 
Joshua and ultimate Savior, enters the Jordan on the east side, is baptized, and then 
crosses the Jordan into the Promised Land of Israel to begin his public ministry. 
Jesus’ death and resurrection will open the doors to the new Promised Land of 
heaven, and he will pour forth his Spirit on his followers so that they may conquer 
the seven deadly sins, just as Joshua battles the seven nations of Canaan. 


Israel’s crossing the Jordan marks a major threshold; it is the completion of 
Israel’s departure from the land of slavery and also her entry into the land of 
promise. Moving out ofa wilderness of chaos and inhospitable terrain, the people 
of God now find a rich land that is the long-lost home of their ancestors. 


Generations earlier, God had promised Abraham he would bring his descendants 
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back to this land and give it to them as an inheritance (Gn 12:1-3; 15:13-21). The 
Sinai covenant reconfirmed the promises made to the patriarchs, and now as Israel 
at last enters the land, the time of promise becomes the time of fulfillment of 


God’s good words. 


The Conquest of Canaan 
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Rahab and the Battle of Jericho 


The story of the Conquest begins with three closely interrelated stories that 
revolve around Israel’s interaction with three key characters: Rahab, Achan, and 
the inhabitants of Gibeon. To grasp the deeper plot, we must understand how 
all three stories connect and contrast a subtle pattern of hiding and discovery, 


concealment and revelation. 


Before Joshua leads Israel across the Jordan River, he sends out spies to 
view the land and the city of Jericho in particular (Jos 2:1). Joshua’s intelligence 
strategy follows that of Moses (Nm 13), but this time Joshua sends only two spies, 
symbolic of the two spies who were faithful to Moses. Joshua has learned from 


Israel’s failures. 


The two spies lodge in the house of a harlot named Rahab. However, after 
Jericho's king uncovers their reconnaissance mission, enemy soldiers are sent to 
seek them out. Rahab hides the spies on her roof, and confesses that she will try to 


save them because she fears the God of Israel: 


IT know that the Lorp has given you the land, and that the fear of you 
has fallen upon us, and that all the inhabitants of the land melt away 
before you. For we have heard how the Lorp dried up the water of 
the Red Sea before you when you came out of Egypt, and what you 
did to the two kings of the Amorites that were beyond the Jordan 
... And as soon as we heard it, our hearts melted, and there was no 
courage left in any man, because of you; for the Lorp your God 1s he 


who is God in heaven above and on earth beneath. (Jos 2:9-11) 


To understand Rahab’s full meaning, we must hear her words in light of the 
Exodus. Her opening words “I know” hearken back to Pharaoh who refused to 
“know” Yahweh, and to the plagues sent so that Egypt and its king would “know” 
that Yahweh is the one true God. Rahab, a Canaanite harlot, confesses to both 
know and believe the lesson of the Exodus that Yahweh is “God in heaven above 
and on earth beneath.” Not only will her confession of faith save her life, but as 
we shall see later, it will graft her into the very bloodline of Abrahamic blessing 


that brings salvation for the world. Rahab demands that the spies swear to spare 
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her and her father’s house. They agree, and the sign of this oath is a scarlet cord 


marking and preserving her and her family from death. 


Rahab’s report illustrates an important piece of intelligence that Moses’ twelve 
spies had missed. The people of the land, however strong they were in numbers, 
arms, and fortifications, had lost all courage because they had heard what God had 
done for Israel. The people whom Israel feared to fight were themselves trembling 
in terror and ready to “melt away” if only Israel had crossed into the land (see Ex 
15:14-16). The failure of Israel and the ten spies is only now fully realized. God’s 
miraculous deeds had set Israel up for taking the land without much of a fight. But 
now a generation has passed, and the golden opportunity is gone. What Israel could 


have won with simple obedience will now have to be taken by force. 


Joshua leads the people across the Jordan, hoping that upon seeing the 
turning back of the waters Israel will “know” that the living God is among them 
(Jos 3:10). Joshua then commands all the males to be circumcised, indicating that 
the generation in the wilderness failed to practice circumcision. After this, Israel 
celebrates the Passover. The original Passover celebrated God’s saving of Israel 
from Egypt. Here, at the Passover’s first commemoration inside the Promised 
Land, Israel additionally gives thanks for deliverance from the hostile wilderness. 
Circumcision marks Israel out from the uncircumcised Canaanite tribes; the 
worship of the Passover marks out their faith in the one God from the false 
worship of idols that permeates pagan worship. With ethnic and religious identity 


secured, Israel is ready to secure the land. 


The Battle of Jericho and the Sin of Achan 


Oddly, the preparations for taking the city of Jericho seem to consist simply 
of circumcision and Passover, with little or no military plans described. The only 
other instructions for taking the city, given by an angel, consist of circling the 
city seven times, with the priests leading and blowing trumpets and all following 
the Ark of the Covenant. The battle for Jericho is to be fought more by liturgical 
action than military might. The weapon of God’s people is worship, in the face of 
which her enemies cannot stand. God fights for his people; they have only to trust 


and keep faith in him. 
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The last key instruction is that the only things that are to survive the 
destruction of Jericho are those that can be passed through fire, such as silver 
and gold; and these are to be devoted to the Lord and given to his treasury. In 
the ancient world, booty belonged to the victorious king, so the law regarding 
the plunder going into the treasury recognizes Yahweh as Israel’s king. The 


importance of this is emphasized in a dire warning: 


Keep yourselves from the things devoted to destruction, lest when 
you have devoted them you take any of the devoted things and make 
the camp of Israel a thing for destruction, and bring trouble upon it. 


JJos 6:18) 


Unfortunately, this is precisely what happens. A soldier named Achan 
comes upon a beautiful mantle from Shinar and much silver and gold, and in 
the same chilling language of the fall of Adam and Eve, the author of Joshua 
tells us that he saw, coveted, and took it (Jos 7:21). Thus, Israel’s new creation of 
the Promised Land is now likewise marked by transgression against God’s law 


and a fall from grace. 


Israel, not knowing Achan’s sin, moves next to fight against a smaller city, Ai, 
and unexpectedly suffers a humiliating defeat. Joshua, realizing that Israel must 
have sinned, convenes the people, and Achan, singled out by lot, confesses. Joshua 
declares, “Why did you bring trouble on us? The Lorp brings trouble on you 
today” (Jos 7:25). Israel goes on to capture Ai, only after Achan and his family are 
stoned to death. Joshua names the valley of the stoning Achor, a rare word meaning 
“trouble,” which connotes death related to violation of the sacred. Achan violated 
the covenant by transgressing the law out of covetousness. The word achor is also 
found in Genesis 34, where Jacob’s sons enter into covenant with the Shechemites 
in order to deceitfully slay them for the rape of their sister Dinah. Jacob fears that 
this covenant violation will bring down achor upon Jacob’s family (Gn 34:30). 
Similarly, in Judges, the foolish Jephthah makes a rash oath that will cost his 
daughter her life, an oath that is said to bring achor (Jgs 11:35). Still later, achor 
will describe a rash oath that King Saul makes that condemns his innocent son 
Jonathan. The point is that oath breaking brings deadly consequences, a lesson 


Israel desperately needs to learn to survive as God’s people in the land. 
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Human Solidarity, for Good and Bad 


The sin of Achan demonstrates the uncontainable nature of sin and its consequences. 
Just as Achan’s sin hurts all of Israel, our sin too affects those around us. As Pope 
John Paul I! wrote in his Apostolic Exhortation on Reconciliation and Penance, “To 
speak of social sin means in the first place to recognize that, by virtue of human 
solidarity which is as mysterious and intangible as it is real and concrete, each 
individual's sin in some way affects others. This is the other aspect of that solidarity 
which on the religious level is developed in the profound and magnificent mystery 
of the communion of saints, thanks to which it has been possible to say that ‘every 
soul that rises above itself, raises up the world.’” Just as one’s virtuous act raises 
others up, so too one’s sinful act has the effect of dragging others down. In other 
words, there is no sin, not even the most intimate and secret one, the most strictly 
individual one, that exclusively concerns the person committing it. With greater or 
lesser harm, every sin has repercussions on the whole human family. 


The irony in the Jericho story is that the faithfulness of a foreign harlot, who 
hides two spies, brings salvation for herself and her whole family—as well as 
acceptance into God’s people—whereas the insider Achan brings ruin upon himself 
and his entire family for hiding treasure dedicated to God. The lesson contained 
in this sharp contrast is stunning: what matters most is obedience and fidelity to 


Israel’s God. This fidelity is open to all, a lesson the Gibeonites will soon exploit. 


Gibeon: Covenant by Craftiness 


The report of Israel’s victories quickly spreads throughout the land. The Jebusite 
king of Jerusalem, Adonizedek, and the other kings of the southern half of the 
Promised Land, including much of the coastland, decide to unite and fight Israel. 
The people of Gibeon, however, devise a plan to join themselves to God’s people 
rather than fight them. The Gibeonites pretend that they have made a long journey 
from a faraway land. Declaring to Joshua that they have heard reports of the Lord’s 
wonders against all who opposed Israel, they ask to enter into a covenant with Israel 


and its God. The deception works and a covenant is made. When Joshua finally 
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discovers that these are not foreigners, but actually inhabitants of Canaan, he can do 
nothing because the covenant is irrevocable. Gibeon’s deliverance is reminiscent of 
Israel's own deliverance. Once again, a people doomed to perish, as Israel was after 
the golden calf, is saved from destruction because of their covenant with Yahweh. 
Israel stood under judgment because of their apostasy and rebellion but was 
repeatedly spared because of God’s covenant promises. Covenants can save, and 


Gibeon is both a reminder and metaphor for Israel. 


Israel—The Twelve Tribes 
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Gibeon’s neighbors immediately attack, and Gibeon pleads for aid. Bound 
by covenant, Israel marches through the night and attacks the five kings who 
have amassed against Gibeon. The Lord fights for Israel and wonders such as a 
hail of stones falling down upon the enemy, as well as the sun standing still at 
the request of Joshua, help deliver Gibeon’s enemies into Israel’s hands. Just as 
Joshua is bound by covenant to fight for Gibeon, so, too, the Lord is bound to 


fight for Israel. 
Unlike the Gibeonites, who hear what God is doing through Israel and 


choose covenant obedience to the Lord (Jos 9:1-7), the five kings and their peoples 
(the Amorites, Hittites, Canaanites, Perizzites, Hivites, and Jebusites) choose 
rebellion and attack Israel. This rebellion brings a humiliating end. The kings are 
discovered hiding in a cave, where Joshua commands his military leaders to walk 
upon their necks, illustrating that Israel will tread upon their enemies. Perhaps 
there is an echo here of the promise that the seed of the woman will crush the 


head of the serpent and its seed? (Gn 3:15). 


The struggle, however, is not over. The five kings in the southern half of 
the Promised Land have been defeated, but now the king of Hazor summons 
the kings of the northern hill country to attack Israel. Once again, his attack 
follows the report that he has “heard” about Israel’s wonderful deeds; but rather 
than responding with faith to this report, the kings respond with rebellious fear, 
which Scripture describes as hard-heartedness (Jos 11:20), echoing Pharaoh’s 
refusal to heed and obey the God of Israel. With Israel’s entry into the land, the 
people have two choices, obey God and join Israel (Gibeon), or rebel against the 


Lord and perish. 


And the Land Had Rest 


By the end of Joshua 11, Joshua has victoriously led (srael against the two 
major coalitions of Canaanites, the kings of the north and of the south, with the 
result chat there is no serious leadership in the land that can oppose Israel. The 
narrative concludes with the observation, “And the land had rest from war” (Jos 
11:23). Joshua foretold this “rest” for Israel, if they would only fight and trust in 


God. This theme of “rest” echoes God’s “rest” from the work of creation, in which 
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he transformed the land that was formless and void into a good and inhabirable 
land. Now the Promised Land has rest from the work of the conquest, whose 
arduous fighting brings order and makes the Promised Land a place inhabitable 
for Israel to settle. Israel’s defeat of the pagan tribes is akin to God’s defeat of 
chaos in creation. The conquest ushers in a new creation, with Israel called to be 


the image bearers of God and to exercise his dominion over the land. 


Joshua's defeat of the pagan kings and the claim that the land is at rest make 
Joshua 13-22, a bit of a surprise because chapter 13 opens with God’s warning to 
Joshua that “there remains yet very much land to be possessed” (Jos 13:1) and the 
narrative contains repeated complaints that Israel is not taking possession of the 


Promised Land. What is going on? 


If we read carefully, we discover that after their military victories in Joshua 
1-12, Israel usually returns to their camp at Gilgal. In Joshua 13-22, the complaint 
that the tribes are not taking possession of their inheritance means that Israel is 
failing to follow up their military victories with a physical occupation of the land 
of their defeated enemies. Of all the tribes, Judah is most successful in occupying 
the land allotted to them, but no tribe completes the task. The problem is acute, as 
Joshua realizes, for if Israel does not take possession of the land, a new generation 
of Canaanite leaders will arise, and the rest from fighting that has been granted 


to Israel will soon be squandered. 


Joshua’s Last Advice 


The book of Joshua closes with two important speeches given by Joshua at the 
end of his life. Here, Joshua imparts the wisdom of his life and warns Israel of the 
road ahead. He encourages Israel to be steadfast and loyal to “all that is written 
in the book of the law of Moses, turning aside from it neither to the right hand 
nor to the left, that you may not be mixed with these nations left here among you” 
(Jos 23:6), i.e., lest Israel call upon the pagan gods of these nations and intermarry 
with the pagans. Joshua warns them that although Israel now dwells in the land, 
they dwell there with the remnant of the nations they defeated (Jos 23:12). Their 
fidelity to God is key to their security, for if they abandon God, he will in turn no 


longer protect them, and they will fall into the hands of their enemies. Then their 
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enemies will be “a snare and a trap for you, a scourge on your sides, and thorns in 
your eye till you perish from off this good land which the Lor your God has 
given you” (Jos 23:13). Israel, like Adam, is warned that “thorns” await rebellion 
against God and his law. Adam found his dominion of the land hindered by 
thorn and thistle; so, too, Israel finds its dominion challenged by the thorn of 
the pagan nations, a fitting chastisement for disobedience. Joshua concludes his 
warnings with a reminder of the covenant promises of Deuteronomy (Dt 28). 
Joshua observes that God has been faithful to all his promises and blessed their 
covenant obedience. But God’s covenant curses will likewise come true if Israel 


abandons God and serves false gods. 


Back to Shechem 


Joshua delivers his final speech in Shechem, which is no accident, for it was 
here that Jacob gave a similar speech, instructing his wives and family to put away 
the idols they had taken from their father’s house and to bury these idols under 
an oak tree in Shechem (Gn 35:1-4). Joshua appeals to this sacred family memory, 
much like an American president might appeal for courage by speaking from 


Valley Forge or Gettysburg. 


The key word—repeated almost to the point of monotony in the speech—is 
“serve.” This word should be very familiar from the Exodus story, where “serve,” 
avad in Hebrew, could mean either “work” or “worship.” Joshua exhorts Israel to 
keep the charge given to them at Sinai—serving the Lord their God. He issues the 


resounding challenge: 


Now therefore fear the LORD, and serve him in sincerity and in 
faithfulness; put away the gods which your father served beyond the 
River, and in Egypt, and serve the LORD. And if you be unwilling 
to serve the LORD, choose this day whom you will serve, whether 
the gods your fathers served in the region beyond the River, or the 
gods of the Amorites in whose land you dwell; but as for me and my 
house, we will serve the LORD. (Jos 24:14-15) 


Early in the conquest, after the victories against Jericho and Ai (Jos 8), Joshua 


administered the covenant ceremony outlined in Deuteronomy, bringing the new 
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generation leaving the wilderness into a solemn covenant with God. Now, at the 


end of his life, Joshua again renews the covenant and initiates the next generation 


into the covenant life of Israel. 


ACT 2: JUDGES 


Israel’s Cycle of Sin 
As Judges opens, the angel of the Lord has led Israel away from Gilgal (the 


place where they have lingered far too long, failing to settle the land). Here 
God rebukes them for their idolatry. The people weep and sacrifice to God, 
acknowledging their sin, and as a result, their new camp is called Bochim 
(“weeping”). 

Why the lingering and sin? Following Joshua’s generation, “there arose 
another generation after them, who did not know the Lorn or the work which he 
had done for Israel” (Jgs 2:10). Just as Pharaoh did not know Joseph or the Lord, 
this new generation did not know the Lord and his works. Joshua’s generation, 
even though they often fell short, fought the war and established a new life in the 
land, striving to be faithful to the Lord. But they failed at one vital thing: 


catechizing their children. And the results were devastating. 


Handing On the Faith 


God's call for Israel to diligently teach their children the Torah (Dt 6:7) is an 
instruction Israel failed to heed. The reason for this commandment is simple: the 
land that Israel is to possess is full of foreigners with a very different view of God 
and the world. If Israel’s children are not grounded in the truth of the Torah, they 
will turn to the worship of foreign deities, sexual immorality, child sacrifice, and 
the many other sins that so often characterize pagan religious worship. Our own 
contemporary culture worships many false gods, and if our children are to avoid the 
sin and bondage that results from such worship, we must heed God's instruction 
and diligently train our children to “know” the Lord and live in the freedom and joy 


of Christ. 
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Without faith, the next generation had no identity as the people of God, 
and so they adopted the identity of the pagan world around them: they “did 
what was evil in the sight of the Lorp and served the Baals; and they forsook 
the Lorp, the God of their fathers, who had brought them out of the land of 
Egypt” (Jgs 2:11). Instead of “serving” the Lord, Israel serves false idols. The 
Lord, in return, “sold them into the power of their enemies round about” (Jgs 
2:14). Exodus describes God as “redeeming” (buying back) Israel and setting her 
free. The image of “selling” Israel evokes the reversal of the Exodus, for only 


slaves are bought and sold. 


Judges 2:11-23 describes the terrible cycle characterizing this period. Israel’s 
sin leads them into servitude, from which they cry out in supplication to God, who 
raises up a judge to deliver them, but this sa/vation is soon forgotten and responded 
to with silence—as Israel fails to serve the Lord. This cycle is repeated throughout 
Judges, and with each repetition Israel finds herself in a deeper plight. Israel is in 


a spiral into darkness. 


: 12 JUDGES _ 


Othniel Sin Jair 


Ehud Silence aN Jephthah 

Shamgar Ibzan 

Deborah ' Servitude Bien 

Gideon Salvation % a7 Agdon 

Tola Supplication Samson 
Israel’s Judges 


In this period of much darkness, the tribe of Judah is the only light, as they 
have the most success in taking the land assigned to them. Judges 1 gives a simple 
summary of the twelve tribes’ attempts to settle the land, beginning with Judah 
in the south and moving northward to the northernmost tribe of Dan and, 
finally, the land held by the Amorites (who are foreigners). The book of Judges 
will follow this progression when it orders the various stories of the twelve judges, 


beginning with a judge from Judah and ending with a judge from Dan. The lesson 
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this geographical ordering imparts is that the further one moves from Judah, the 
worse Israel’s sin and idolatry becomes. This ordering also prepares the reader for 


the next period, in which a shepherd boy from Judah will become king. 


The listing of the tribes and their land possessions in Judges 1 ends with an 
odd twist. The last tribe of people whose borders are described is not one of the 
twelve tribes of Israel but rather the Amorites, indicating just how far Israel is 
from controlling the land. Back in Numbers, as Israel crossed the wilderness, 
she fought and defeated the Amorites, as well as the Amalekites, Moabites, and 
Midianites. The fact that Israel must fight them again—and lose—shows how far 


Israel has slipped from where she was under Moses and Joshua. 


Israel’s plight is rooted in one thing: idolatry. Judges tells us that Israel “played 
the harlot after other gods and bowed down to them” (Jgs 2:17). The metaphor of 
the harlot can be said to be the controlling image of Judges, summing up its theme 
of covenant infidelity. Two of the judges even seem to have been born of harlots, 
another breaks his sacred vows to pursue harlots, and Judges ends with a tragic 


civil war ignited by the brutal treatment of a harlot. 


Good to Bad 


The first judges are good, the next are morally ambiguous, and the last judges 
are more villains than heroes. As noted above, the descending character of the 
judges seems to represent the descending state of the people. Judges like Othniel 
and Deborah are faithful and good. Yet, although Deborah judges the people 
righteously, the military leader of her time, Barak, is so afraid to fight that God 
delivers his enemy Sisera into the hands of a woman as a rebuke to Barak’s lack of 


trust and courage. 


After Deborah, the Midianites return to power and oppress Israel. Gideon 
beats out his wheat using a wine press indoors, where the Midianites will not 
see him and steal his wheat. In the midst of his work, an angel of the Lord 
tells Gideon, “The Lord is with you” (Jgs 6:12). A dialogue reminiscent of the 
conversation at the burning bush ensues, as Gideon questions this statement and 
God’s summons to deliver his people. Like Moses, Gideon demurs, appealing to 


the weakness of his clan and himself. Like Moses, Gideon claims to be too humble 
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to do the Lord’s work. And yet, as with Moses, it is precisely the weak that God 


raises up—to show forth his glory. 


As with Moses, God gives Gideon signs as proof that he is with him. Fire 
consumes Gideon’s sacrifice, and the fleece left on the ground is dry, although 
the ground around it is wet with the morning dew. Gideon gathers an army to 
fight the Midianites, but the Lord repeatedly asks Gideon to reduce his numbers 
so that it will be clear that the victory is the Lord’s. Even so, after the stunning 
triumph over Midian, the men of Israel come to Gideon and ask him and his 


descendants to rule over them as king, ascribing the victory to Gideon, not God. 


Gideon wisely declines the royal position, but then gets greedy. Gideon 
demands a large portion of the spoils, particularly the gold, forgetting that the 
spoils went to the Lord who fought for Israel. Worse still, he uses the gold to make 
himself'an ephod, a priestly garment adorned with gold and jewels. Gideon usurps 
the role of Aaron, and leads Israel into apostasy, just as Aaron did with the calf 
made from gold plundered from the Egyptians. The narrator clearly alludes to 
this connection, saying, “all Israel played the harlot after it there, and it became a 
snare to Gideon and to his family” (Jgs 8:27). The image of the harlot is repeated 
in the narrative of Gideon’s death, when Israel again goes after the Amorite gods. 
The author sadly observes that Israel did not “remember” the Lord, who had 


repeatedly rescued them. 


Gideon’s slide continues as he takes many wives, who give him seventy sons, 
and a concubine in Shechem bears him a son whom he names Abimelech (Jgs 
8:31), or “my father is king.” Perhaps Gideon had second thoughts about the offer 
of kingship? Whatever Gideon's thinking, Abimelech makes himself a ruler and 
slaughters all but one of Gideon’s seventy sons. This pattern of infighting among 
Israelites continues to grow in the last half of Judges. Jephthah will slaughter 
thousands from the tribe of Ephraim, and by the end of the book, civil war will 


almost completely wipe out one tribe. 


After Abimelech, the next major leader is Jephthah, the son of a harlot. 
Judges opens by telling us that the people did “evil in the eyes of the Lorp,.” 
which is explained as taking foreign women as wives and then worshiping their 


gods (Jgs 3:5-7). Given this background, it is likely that Jephthah’s mother was 
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an Amorite. ‘This is a vital detail, because when Jephthah wins a great military 
victory over the Ammonites, he must repay a rash oath he made, swearing that if 
he were victorious, he would offer up in sacrifice “whoever comes forth from the 
doors of my house to meet me” (Jgs 11:31). This kind of oath is not fitting for a 
faithful Israelite but is more akin to the kinds of sacrifices made by the Amorites, 
who offered child sacrifice. Jephthah’s daughter greets him, and after giving her 
two months to mourn the fact that she will die without marriage and children, 
he sacrifices her. The harlot’s son has mixed the faith of the Amorites with that 
of Israel, and now he offers a horrific sacrifice in the manner of the Amorites. 


Harlotry and pagan practices are again linked and condemned. 


Samson and Micah 


Samson is likewise a tragic figure, more antihero than hero. His story begins 
well. As with Abraham and Sarah, an angel appears and tells a barren couple that 
they will have a son, but this son must be perpetually dedicated to the Lord in a 
Nazirite vow. This vow entails three key conditions that are essential for reading 
the Samson story: avoiding alcohol, avoiding contact with dead bodies, and, 
finally, refraining from cutting one’s hair (Nm 6). On those conditions, Samson 


is blessed with great strength. 


Samson’s story continues abruptly when he asks his father to arrange a 
marriage with a Philistine woman who “pleases me” (Jgs 14:3). As Samson 
travels to his wedding, he goes through the vineyards of Timnah. This detail is 
significant, because the Nazirite vow against alcohol goes so far as to prohibit any 
contact with the fruit of the vine whatsoever. Suddenly, a lion attacks him in the 
vineyard (a sign perhaps that Samson shouldn't be there), and Samson slays it with 
his bare hands. The narrator makes a point that Samson did not tell his father or 


mother about it—probably because he was in a forbidden place, a vineyard! 


The next day, Samson passes by the carcass and finds it full of bees and honey. 
Besides the subtle note that Samson returns to the forbidden place, Samson's 
eating honey out of the corpse of the lion is yet another, and more obvious, 


violation of his vow, due once again to his lust for pleasure. 


Immediately after this, Samson holds a feast in Timnah for his wedding. The 
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word for “feast” literally means a drinking bout, and surely implies that Samson is 
drinking wine, suggested by his recent and repeated trips to the vineyard. Samson 
makes a bet and humiliates thirty Philistine men from Timnah, leading to a spiral 
of violence in which Samson’s wife dies and he avenges himself on the Philistines. 
After this, Samson pursues a harlot in Gaza, a location that indicates she was a 
Philistine. This liaison increases the conflict with the Philistines, but they cannot 


overcome Samson’s strength. 


Enter Delilah. Given Samson’s preceding liaison, and the fact that Samson 
sleeps with Delilah with no mention of marriage, she is likely a harlot. Five 
Philistine lords will each pay her 1,100 pieces of silver to betray Samson, further 
identifying Delilah as a woman who can be bought. The narrator does not tell us 
whether she is an Israelite or a Philistine, but the Philistine lords’ access to her 
and the trajectory of the entire Samson narrative suggests strongly that she is a 
Philistine. Indeed, since “evil in the eyes of the LORD” is sexual relations with 
foreign women and this phrase introduces the story of Samson, it would seem that 


Delilah is a foreigner. 


Delilah, in the intimacy of her inner chamber, the sexual connotations of 
which are obvious, attempts to discover the secret of Samson’s strength. Although 
Samson does not disclose his secret at first, he gives away more information with 
each encounter. Finally, Delilah discovers his secret, cuts his hair, and hands him 
over to the Philistines, who bind him and put out his eyes. At this point it is 
enlightening to know that Samson means “sun” and Delilah means “night.” The 
Philistine “night” eclipses the Israelite “sun.” The strength of Israel is lost when 
that strength is given to pagan women and harlots. Samson is Israel, dedicated to 
the Lord by a covenant oath. Now, by pursuing harlotry and doing what is evil in 


the eyes of the Lord, he in turn becomes blind. 


Following Samson, we meet a man named Micah from the tribe of Dan. Micah 
robs his mother, who, upon discovering her loss, curses the thief. After Micah 
confesses and returns the money, his mother gives it to her son, after dedicating 
it to the Lord, for the making of a graven and a molten image. Here again, the 
worship of the Lord is perverted by pagan ways—for graven images were forbidden 


in the Torah, and its very occurrence is a painful reminder of the golden calf, 
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Why is the story of Micah placed here, after the story of Samson? The 
narrator, using ancient literary methods, gives two clues in the opening of Micah’s 
story that show important links to the Samson narrative. The first link is Micah’s 
lineage; he and Samson are both of the tribe of Dan. The second link is the 1,100 
silver pieces that Micah steals from his unnamed mother, an amount repeated 
twice for emphasis (Jgs 17:2, 17:3). An astute reader will remember that Delilah 
received this exact sum of money for betraying Samson. Ina culture where wealth 
was rare for women outside royal houses, how could Micah’s mother obtain such 
a sum? By listing her wealth in the same number that was paid to Delilah and by 
making no mention of Micah’s mother’s name, the narrative suggests that Micah’s 
mother is none other than Delilah—and that Micah is the son of Samson. This 
seems even more likely given the constant theme of harlotry and idolatry that runs 
throughout the narrative of Judges. The harlot mother of Micah (Delilah) employs 
her wealth to make pagan images and idols, thereby seducing into idolatry not just 


one man (Samson) but the entire tribe of Dan. 


The Levites, Too 


Next follows two stories illustrating how the religious leaders join in Israel’s 
corruption. In the first story, Micah employs his mother’s wealth to hire a Levite 
to bea priest and spiritual father to his household. After a time, the Levite receives 
a better offer to serve as a priest for the entire tribe of Dan. He leaves taking with 
him the graven image, feraphim, and ephod belonging to Micah. Micah reaps 
what he sowed in his own theft from his mother. For dramatic effect, the name 
of this Levite is not given until the end of the story. He is Jonathan, the son of 
Gershom, the son of Moses (Jgs 18:30). The irony of Moses’ grandson setting up 
an idol in the territory of Dan, in the very house of the Lord at Shiloh where the 
Ark of the Covenant rests, is shocking, A descendant of Moses now perpetuates 


idolatry reminiscent of the golden calf. 


The second story is a horrific tale of evil upon evil. It begins with a Levite 
taking a concubine from Bethlehem. This location suggests that she is from the 
tribe of Judah, which is a serious problem, as Levites were to marry only within 


the tribe of Levi, a special requirement for the priestly clan. The Levite’s concubine 
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“plays the harlot” against him (Jgs 19:2). It is worth noting that some translations 
do not follow the Hebrew text, instead translating the phrase “she became angry 
with him.” This translation misses the fact that harlotry serves as the background, 


and often the foreground, of the entire story of Judges. 


The Levite reclaims his concubine and on their return journey, ina scene eerily 
reminiscent of Lot’s story in Sodom and Gomorrah, the men of Gibeah (which is 
part of the tribe of Dan) demand the Levite’s host to give over the Levite that they 
may sexually “know” him. Fearing for his own life, the Levite sends his concubine 
outside into the mob of depraved men. At daylight, the Levite awakens, having 
slept in safety, to find his concubine near death after being violently exploited all 
night. The scene grows even darker as the Levite returns home, and the story, with 
intentional ambiguity, does not indicate when the concubine dies (on the journey 
or at the hands of the Levite) but goes on to tell how the Levite dismembers the 
woman, cutting her into twelve pieces and sending the dismembered parts of her 
body off to the twelve tribes. The Levite’s actions are a grim echo of the perversion 
of Israelite sacrificial worship, only now at the hands of the very tribe entrusted 


with guarding the purity of that worship. 


All the tribes but Dan gather at Mizpah and accept the Levite’s account of 
the story, which conveniently leaves out his culpability, and demand justice of the 
guilry men of Gibeah. War breaks out, with all the tribes united against Dan. 
This is the first time in Judges that all of the tribes unite to fight, but, ironically, 
they fight against one of their own people, not the pagan nations around them. 
When early on the Danites have the upper hand, the other tribes gather at Bethel 
and weep, just as at Bochim at the beginning of Judges, but this time they do not 
understand why they suffer. The united tribes prevail, slaughtering Dan’s women 
and children and leaving the tribe of Dan a remnant of only six hundred. Judges 
concludes with Israel’s failure to fight the Amorites, while at the same time they 


fight their own brethren, the Danites, to the point of near annihilation. 


Regretting their violence against Dan, the tribes decide to wipe out the males 
of Jabesh-gilead, since they had not answered the summons to fight against Dan, 
and Israel had sworn an oath to kill anyone who refused the call to arms. The tribes 


then give the virgins of Jabesh-gilead to the surviving men of Dan to perpetuate 
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their tribe. This still leaves the Danite men short of women, so the Israelites invite 
the remaining Danites to the vineyards of Shiloh, where women will soon appear 
to dance at a night festival kept to memorialize Jephthah’s daughter from the 
earlier narrative of Judges (Jgs 11:39-40). Jephthah’s rash oath is now matched 
with Israel’s foolish oath. The civil war that had begun with the outrage of a rape 


now leads to the rape of six hundred women by the surviving Danites. 


Israel’s anarchic attempt at justice perpetuates injustice and leads to a telling 
summary: “In those days there was no king in Israel; every man did what was 
right in his own eyes” (Jgs 21:25). Moral blindness and relativism characterize 
Israel. Israel does not need mighty men, but men of character and faith. Israel’s 
infidelity to God is aptly embodied in the image of harlotry. Israel plays the harlot 
and will end up like the Levite’s harlot, tragically raped and dismembered by the 
pagan nations. ‘The final observation, that all this happens when there is no king 
in the land, points to Israel’s need for righteous leadership and anticipates the 


continuing story of salvation history. 


Interlude: Ruth 


The book of Ruth appears as a supplemental book during the period of 
the Conquest and Judges, and it is located between Judges and 1 Samuel in the 
Christian canon of Scripture. The opening line of Ruth sets its story in the time 
of the judges: “In the days when the judges ruled there was a famine in the land” 
(Ru 1:1). Famine is listed in Deuteronomy as one of the curses for violating 
the covenant law, and so Ruth gives us a picture of Israel suffering covenant 
chastisement for its sin, sins familiar to any reader of Judges. In response to the 
famine, a man from Bethlehem, Elimelech, moves his wife and two sons east 
to the land of Moab. Elimelech’s two sons marry Moabite women, a flagrant 
violation of the Torah’s injunctions against mixed marriages. Not surprisingly, 
Elimelech and his two sons die, suggesting divine disfavor. This leaves Elimelech’s 


widowed wife, Naomi, and her two daughters-in-law. 


At length, the famine ends, and Naomi heads for home. Ruth, one of her 
daughters-in-law, refuses to leave Naomi and wants to adopt her people, her land, 


and, most importantly, Naomi’s God. As they return to Bethlehem in poverty, 
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Ruth gleans in the fields of a rich relative of Naomi'’s, a man named Boaz. Ruth 
proves her worth by her humility and hard work, and catches Boaz’s attention. He 
ensures that she is treated well as she gleans the barley harvest behind the reapers. 
Boaz blesses her for her fidelity to Naomi and to God, asking that she be rewarded 
by the Lord “under whose wings [she has] come to take refuge!” (Ru 2:12). The 
image of an eagle’s wings, of course, goes back to God’s promise at Sinai. This echo 
of the Sinai covenant is poignant, because Ruth, a foreigner, shows more fidelity 


to the covenant than many native Israelites. 


Boaz marries Ruth, proclaiming that all the people of Bethlehem know she 
is “a woman of worth” (Ru 3:11). This same phrase is found in only one other 
place in Scripture, Proverbs 31:10, describing the ideal wife. In the Jewish canon 
of Scripture, Ruth follows not Judges but Proverbs, thus highlighting Ruth as the 
embodiment of the “noble woman.” Ruth and Boaz are blessed with a son whom 
they name Obed, who will later have a son named Jesse, who will be the father 
of David. Ruth, a foreigner, will be grafted into the line of David, the line of the 


future messiah. 


Thus the story of the Conquest and Judges, which recounts Israel’s increasing 
cycle of disobedience, is bookended with the stories of Rahab and Ruth, two 
foreign women who are faithful to God. While Israel is going after foreign gods, 
two foreign women forsake the gods of their nations and put their trust in the 
Lord. Ruth, like Rahab, illustrates that anyone can come to the Lord as long as 
they put their trust and faith in him alone. The problem posed by Judges—that 
there is no king—will find its answer in the lineage of these two foreign women. 
Their virtue and faith leads not simply to King David, but ultimately to the King 
of kings, Jesus Christ, the Son of David. 


Chapter Six 
ROYAL KINGDOM 


Purple (royalty) 


Following the S. tory 


The Royal Kingdom period follows the continuing story of Scripture 
in the books of 1 & 2 Samuel and 1 Kings (chapters 1-11). In this 
period, God’s covenant family increases from a nation (Moses) to 
a kingdom (David). While not covered in this chapter, there are 
numerous supplemental books for this period, including 1 & 2 
Chronicles, which follow the narrative story focusing on David and 
his line, and such beautiful books as Psalms, Proverbs, Wisdom, 
and Song of Songs. 


he book of Judges ended with its haunting antiphon, “In those days there 
ee no king in Israel; every man did what was right in his own eyes.” This 
stark conclusion connected two realities: Israel’s kinglessness and the galloping 
relativism of God’s people. After the distressing ending of the Conquest and 
Judges period, the story turns more hopeful with a short “golden age” in the 
period of the Royal Kingdom, which consists of four acts, each focused on a key 


leader of God’s people: Samuel, Saul, David, and Solomon. 


Act one tells of Samuel, a prophet and the last judge over Israel, who is a 
heavenly gift to his barren mother. Dedicated to the Lord from his birth, he is a 


faithful servant who anoints the first kings of Israel. In act two, Saul, a handsome, 
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towering young man, looks to be a promising leader for God’s people, but because 
of his disobedience, the throne and the royal line are taken away from him and 
given to another. In act three, David, a man after God’s own heart, is anointed 
Israel’s future king, who faithfully waits for God’s timing to receive the throne. 
David will prove to be a model of trust in God, even when he sins. Act four closes 
the period of the Royal Kingdom focusing on David’s son Solomon. Solomon 
receives wisdom, as well as riches and honor, surpassing those of any other king. 
But Solomon’s heart turns away from Yahweh, and this will have disastrous 


consequences, both for Solomon and for the kingdom of Israel. 


ACT 1: SAMUEL 


Hannah’s Prayer 


God’s plan to heal the chaos in kingless Israel begins with the story of 
Hannah, a woman of Ephraim who comes to worship at Shiloh, home of the 
tabernacle. She is faithful to the Lord, yet barren, echoing the stories of Sarah 
and Rachel. However, it is precisely this plight that sets the stage for God to 
demonstrate his faithfulness, just as he promised in Deuteronomy to lift the 
barrenness of those who keep the covenant (Dt 7:12-14). In the presence of the 
Lord, Hannah vows to dedicate her son to his service—if he will only hear her 
prayer for a child. At the core of her heartfelt prayer is the plea for the Lord to 
“remember” (1 Sam 1:11), calling upon God to reveal his covenant faithfulness as 


he did for Noah and Israel (Gn 8:1; Ex 2:24). 


During her prayer, we meet Eli the priest sitting on his seat (literally, 
“throne”). Eli is not a king; he is a priest and a judge (1 Sam 4:18). Yet his “throne” 
is a reminder of the Levites’ influential role in the period of the Judges. The 
portrayal of Eli is intentionally unimpressive. In those days, priests stood to offer 
sacrifice and lead the prayers of the people, sitting down when their work was 
completed. But both here and at his death (1 Sam 4:13), we find Eli sitting as 
though his priestly task is completed, even though Israel is being consumed by 
religious and political chaos. Moreover, his rebuke of Hannah, whom he suspects 


to be drunk when she is in fact fervently praying, reveals a man inclined to rash 
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judgments. In Eli, we find evidence that everyone lived by what was right in his 


own eyes, rather than by the ways of the living God. 


God remembers Hannah. Samuel is born and dedicated to the Lord’s 
service. Hannah’s song of joy celebrates not only a mother’s redemption from 
barrenness, but God’s forthcoming redemption of Israel. The hymn anticipates 
the imminent reversal of Israel’s fortunes, as the bow of Israel’s pagan oppressors 
(“che mighty”) will soon be broken while Israel (“the feeble”) girds on strength; 
the hungry in the land will soon be satisfied, the poor exalted, and the needy 
given “a seat (literally, “throne”] of honor” (1 Sam 2:8). This last “reversal” is a 
prophetic utterance concerning the rise of an Israelite king, as confirmed by the 
conclusion of Hannah’s song: “The Lorn will judge the ends of the earth; he will 
give strength to his king, and exalt the power of his anointed” (1 Sam 2:10). As 
the New Testament will record, after the Holy Spirit came upon Mary and she 
conceived the King of kings, Mary's own song of praise, the Magnificat (Lk 1:46- 


55), will echo many themes of Hannah’s song. 


Eli and His Sons 


Several scenes follow that contrast the depravity of Eli’s household, whose 
sons greedily steal from the sacrifices offered to God, with the fidelity of Elkanah, 
Hannah, and Samuel, who faithfully make the yearly pilgrimage to Shiloh. 
While Samuel’s parents encourage their son to faithful service of the Lord, Eli’s 
sons continue unhindered sexual intercourse with women serving at the Lord’s 
shrine and receive only a weak rebuke from their father. As Samuel grows “both 
in stature and in favor with the Lorp and with men” (1 Sam 2:26), an unnamed 
prophet pronounces judgment on Eli and his sons, a judgment confirmed when 
Samuel receives a vision that the days of Eli and his sons are numbered. This 
twofold witness, according to Joseph’s maxim (Gn 41:32), seals the end of Eli’s 


household as fixed by God. 
Judgment falls when Eli’s sons, Hophni and Phinehas, carry the Ark of the 


Covenant into battle with the Philistines. The Ark, which is the footstool of the 
Lord of hosts who is “enthroned on the cherubim,” is captured, Hophni and 


Phinehas are slain, and Israel is crushed. When Eli receives word, he falls from 
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his seat (throne) and breaks his neck. The Hebrew text here offers a revealing 
word play: Eli died from the fall because he was old and “heavy” (kaved). This 
plays on kavod, the Hebrew word for “glory,” which also means “heaviness” or 
“weightiness.” Eli, who robbed God of kavod by making himself kaved on the 


sacrificial meat, is killed by his own sins. 


The Ark wreaks havoc wherever it goes, causing the Philistine cities to pass it 
off to one another like a hot potato. Among the afflictions caused by this throne 
of Israel’s God is the destruction of an idol of the god Dagon and the outbreak of 
rats and tumors among the Philistines. These chastisements show clearly God's 
presence with the Ark. Why, then, was Israel defeated when she carried the Ark 
into battle? Israel cannot ignore the covenant and then presume to force God's 
action according to Israel’s desires. Rather, God’s power is poured out by grace 
on those who are faithful and repent of any sin, as Samuel is keen to point out 
(1 Sam 7:3). Only when God’s people turn away from their idols and place their 
trust in God alone can victory be attained. After the Philistines surrender the Ark 
to Israel, Samuel leads the people in worship and sacrifice at Mizpah—a priestly 
leadership never displayed by Eli—and God delivers Israel from her enemies: “So 
the Philistines were subdued and did not again enter the territory of Israel” (1 


Sam 7:13). 


Israel Asks for “Another” King 


In Samuel's old age, his sons Joel and Abijah succeed him as judges over Israel. 
These corrupt men, however, are nothing like their father. The people, perhaps 
still mindful of the corruption of Eli’s sons Hophni and Phinehas, gather at 
Samuel’s hometown of Ramah to make a request that will change the course of 
Israel’s history forever. They ask for a king to govern them “like all the nations” (1 


Sam 8:5). This request forces to the surface the question: Does Israel have a king? 


Israel does already possess a divine King, “enthroned on the cherubim,” who 
has bestowed his protection and benefaction upon her. Even the tithes that Israel 
was called to pay to God were a sign of God’s kingship, since, in Ancient Near 
Eastern practice, a tithe was the people’s tribute to the king. The people’s request 


betrays a fundamental problem: God’s people are blind to the fact that God is 
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the King of kings. In asking for a human ruler, Israel rejects God’s Kingship over 


them (1 Sam 8:7), wanting instead to be “like all the nations.” 


God instructs Samuel to warn the people about the consequences of their 
request, which are emphasized by the fourfold use of the word lagach (“take”) 
(1 Sam 8:11, 8:13, 8:14, 8:16). An earthly king will require their sons and 
daughters to support the needs of the monarchy for such things as a fortified 
army, harvesters, and household servants for the royal court. An earthly sovereign 


will require tithes in addition to the tithes commanded in the Torah. 


Samuel’s warnings are vindicated when the future kings of Israel impose 
burdens on the people heretofore unknown, and eventually enslave them (like 
Pharaoh reborn). Only this time, God will not come to their rescue. Even with 
these warnings, the people God called to be his “special possession among all 
peoples” and a nation set apart (Ex 19:5-6) wish to exchange that vocation to 
become “like all the nations” (1 Sam 8:5, 20). God gives Israel what they ask for, 
and although Israel’s monarchy comes from the people’s misguided desires, God 
will eventually transform the earthly monarchy into an icon of his own kingship, 
a kingship that will one day issue in the unending reign of the King of kings, Jesus 


Christ. Ultimately, in Jesus Christ, God will once again be Israel’s King. 


ACT 2: SAUL 


Saul’s Selection 


While searching for his father’s lost beasts, Saul is led to Samuel, whom the 
narrator now identifies as a “seer” (1 Sam 9:9, 9:11, 9:18, 9:19). In days when 
“every man did what was right in his own eyes,” Samuel stands out as one who 
sees rightly and can discern God’s will. Samuel announces to Saul God’s plans to 
make hima “ruler” (zagid) who will save God’s people from their enemies (1 Sam 
10:1). Interestingly, Samuel here refrains from calling Saul a “king” (melek); an 
indication, perhaps, of Samuel’s insistence that there is only one King over Israel, 


and that the earthly monarch can only represent this divine King. 


At Mizpah in the land of Benjamin, Samuel gathers the people and sternly 


reminds them of their rejection of God in requesting an earthly king. Saul is 
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designated to rule by lot, but he must first be dragged out from hiding (an omen of 
Saul’s flaws). Amid the popular rejoicing over Saul, Samuel announces the rights 
and duties of the king, writes these in a book, and places it in the presence of the 
Lord, anchoring Israelite kingship in the Deuteronomic covenant (1 Sam 10:25). 
The Israelite king will never possess absolute power or complete autonomy. Just as 
the book that details his rights and duties is placed in the presence of God, he, too, 


is a subject and servant who stands before God, to whom he must give an account. 


Saul leads the Israelites to victory over the Ammonites at Jabesh-gilead and 
is made king “before the Lorp in Gilgal” with peace offerings (1 Sam 11:15). 
His enthronement, like his election at Mizpah, is placed within the context 
of Israel’s covenant with God. Samuel recalls God's goodness toward Israel by 
recounting key moments in salvation history when the Lord delivered his people 
from their enemies. This kind of historical remembrance is an important aspect 
of the peace offering, but Samuel is also determined to remind the Israelites that 
their insistence on an earthly king sprang from ungrounded fear. Ignoring God’s 
saving acts in the Exodus and Conquest, they instead insisted on an earthly king 


as a means of bolstering national security. 


And when you saw that Nahash the king of the Ammonites came 
against you, you said to me, “No, but a king shall reign over us,” when 
the LORD your God was your king. (1 Sam 12:12; emphasis added) 


Nevertheless, Samuel insists that all is not lost in Israel’s wrong-headed 
request. What matters now for the Israelites and their king is that they should 
together keep the covenant with God, since both parties stand as equals before 
Israel’s true King. Over the long haul, fidelity will determine the destiny of Israel, 


in spite of mistakes she might make along the way. 


Saul’s Reign 


The account of Saul’s reign is comparatively brief, but tragic. Just as Saul’s 
election was confirmed by three signs (1 Sam 10:1-8), so his failure is demonstrated 


in three iconic episodes. 
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First, to counter the Philistines, Saul musters troops at Gilgal (1 Sam 13:4- 
5), where Samuel had instructed Saul to wait seven days until Samuel could 
arrive and deliver a prophetic word from the Lord (1 Sam 10:8). When Samuel 
fails to arrive on the seventh day, Saul, pressured by the growing dispersion of 
his troops, takes matters into his own hands and offers the requisite sacrifices 
without Samuel so that the battle might proceed. When Samuel finally arrives 
in Gilgal, he rebukes the king for violating God’s command and announces that 
Saul’s own heir will not succeed him. Instead, the royal office will be given to 
“a man after [God’s] own heart” (1 Sam 13:14). This chastisement reflects the 
crucial point that the king, more than anyone, must live as a subject of the Torah 
and at the service of the King of kings. Saul’s failure to realize this marks the 


unraveling of his leadership. 


Saul’s fear and insecurity are next highlighted when the narrative reports 
the brave exploits of Saul’s son Jonathan, who, unbeknownst to his father, sets 
out on a campaign against the Philistine garrison. Only after Saul realizes that re 
Jonathan has attacked the enemy does Saul lead Israel out to do the same. While 
they both possess weapons (1 Sam 13:19-22), it is Jonathan, not Saul, who takes 
the initiative against the Philistines. Saul imposes a severe and rash oath on Israel 
in an attempt to prevent them from backing down: “Cursed be the man who eats 
food until it is evening and I am avenged on my enemies” (1 Sam 14:24). The oath 
takes its toll on the men, and the campaign, though successful, is hampered by the 
foolish vow. Famished, some of the men slay the livestock and eat the flesh raw, 
transgressing the Torah’s prohibition against eating flesh with blood in it. When 
Saul is notified of this, he lifts the oath. But when he discovers that Jonathan had 
eaten some honey in ignorance of the vow, he stubbornly insists on the death 
of his own son! Only popular outrage saves Jonathan. Saul’s fear and insecurity 
direct his actions, from his rash oath to his lack of remorse about nearly putting 


his son to death. Rather than admit he was wrong, Saul would sooner save face 
(and perhaps throne?) and sacrifice his son! 

Finally, Saul ignores the herem ban after his victory over the Amalekites, 
sparing Agag, the Amalekite king, and some of the choice booty. When 


confronted by Samuel, Saul twice blames the people, claiming that he intended 
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the livestock as sacrifices to God and denying any disobedience. This prompts a 
prophetic reply from Samuel, one that will be echoed by many future prophets of 


Israel: 


Has the Lorp as great delight in burnt offerings and sacrifices, as in 
obeying the voice of the Lorn? Behold, to obey for hear; in Hebrew, 
shema] is better than sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat of rams. 
Gian l522) 


These words disclose an essential element of the liturgical worship of Israel. 
The instructions for sacrificial offering were to teach Israel’s hard heart, so that in 
sacrificing the things they worshipped in Egypt, Israel might turn her heart away 
from Egypt and to the Lord. What God desires is that we attentively hear his 
word and live by it. Outward forms of worship, without the heart of obedience, 


are rejected by God. 


All these episodes illuminate Saul’s deep insecurity, and his reaction to 
this last episode throws his tragic flaw into stark light: “I have transgressed the 
commandment of the Lorp and your words, because I feared the people and 
obeyed (Hebrew, shema] their voice” (1 Sam 15:24, emphasis added). When we 
first encountered Saul, he said: “Am I not a Benjaminite, from the least of the 
tribes of Israel? And is not my family the humblest of all the families of the tribe 
of Benjamin?” (1 Sam 9:21). We might have construed such words to reflect deep 
humility. But as we learn more about Saul, a quite different portrait emerges, one 
of a man plagued by his own insecurity, which he seems to think insurmountable 
even by God’s grace. The anchor of his identity lies not in his stance before God 
and the power of God to transform him; rather, it lies in others’ perception of 
him asa leader. Unlike Moses, who heard the voice of the living God and allowed 
God to transform him so that he could stand before Pharaoh and lead God’s 
people, Saul listens to the voice of men. This flaw cost him his future dynasty at 
Gilgal, now it will cost him the throne in his own lifetime. Samuel announces, 
“The Lor has torn the kingdom of Israel from you this day, and has given it to a 
neighbor of yours, who is better than you” (1 Sam 15:28). 
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ACT 3: DAVID 


A New King 


Samuel is again called to anoint a future king, and, given the character of the 
reigning king, he obeys with prudent caution. God sends Samuel to Bethlehem and 
the house of Jesse, of the tribe of Judah, promising to reveal the chosen son. Samuel 
assumes God has chosen Eliab, Jesse’s eldest son, because of “the height of his stature” 
(1 Sam 16:7). However, God “rejected” Eliab (1 Sam 16:7), just as he “rejected” Saul 
as the king of Israel (1 Sam 16:1). This captures a theme that will surface repeatedly in 
the ensuing narrative: “For the LORD sees not as man sees; man looks on the outward 


appearance, but the Lorp looks on the heart” (1 Sam 16:7). 


After seven of Jesse’s sons are rejected, Jesse’s youngest son, David, is called 
from the field where he is shepherding the flock. Immediately, God reveals to the 
aged prophet that this is the chosen one to shepherd God’s people. Samuel anoints 


David, and the Spirit of the Lord falls mightily on the lad, as it did on the first king. 


From here on the narrator will contrast the Spirit-filled David with the fading 
king Saul: “Now the Spirit of the Lorp departed from Saul, and an evil spirit 
from the Lorp tormented him” (1 Sam 16:14). Saul asks for music to soothe his 
troubled soul and, by the strange ways of Providence, David is brought before Saul 
to play for him. The king’s malaise thus provides the occasion for his successor’s 


entrance into the royal court. 


David and Goliath 


David’s contest with Goliath serves as a sort of overture for the rest of 1 and 2 
Samuel. Not only are David's strengths as a warrior showcased in this encounter, 
but he also is cast as the one who delivers—and who will deliver—the people 
of God from the affliction of the Philistines, whose might is represented by the 
intimidating icon of Goliath of Gath. Day and night, Goliath’s taunts dismay and 


terrorize the heart of Saul and all Israel. 


David’s response to Goliath is starkly different from that of Saul’s men. The 


latter are fixed on the rewards that would come to Goliath’s victorious challenger: 
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“The man who kills him, the king will enrich with great riches, and will give him 
his daughter and make his father’s house free in Israel” (1 Sam 17:25). David’s 
gaze, in contrast, is directed to the honor of God and his people: “What shall 
be done for the man who kills the Philistine, and takes away the reproach from 
Israel? For who is this uncircumcised Philistine, that he should defy the armies 
of the living God?” (1 Sam 17:26). Despite David’s flaws, which will come to the 
fore later in the story, his passion for the Lord and for Israel will remain one of his 


greatest and most memorable virtues. 


Throughout this narrative, appearances deceive. Eliab, whose appearance 
deceived Samuel into assuming he was chosen by God, accuses David of merely 
being a curious spectator. Saul and his active army of men are paralyzed by the 
stature of Goliath. Saul, who is “taller than any of the people,” is clearly the one to 


fight the towering giant, but he lacks the courage. 


David requests permission to fight Goliath, and as far as we know, he 
is the only man to do so. Saul, however, brushes him aside as too young and 
inexperienced. David argues that just as he rescued his flock from predator lions 
and bears, so he can now rescue Israel. Most important of all, he rests his case on 


the power of God: 


The Lorp who delivered me from the paw of the lion and from the 
paw of the bear, will deliver me from the hand of this Philistine. (1 
Sam 17:37) 


This daring trust in God is a hallmark of David. For him, it is the God of 
Israel who is the true King over Israel and her Deliverer; as he says to Goliath, “the 


battle is the Lord’s” (1 Sam 17:47). 


Saul acquiesces, and David marches out to face Goliath—not with the king’s 
armor (which he tries on but finds oversized and cumbersome) but with the 
unsophisticated weapons of a shepherd: a slingshot and five smooth stones. This 
time, it is Goliath who is deceived by appearances: “Am I a dog, that you come 
to me with sticks?” (1 Sam 17:43). Undaunted, David brings down Goliath with 
one shot of his sling and cuts off his head with his opponent's own sword. His 
victory spurs the Israelite armies to a great victory, and David brings Goliath’s 


head, the token of his triumph, to Jerusalem. This foreshadows two of the greatest 
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acts in David’s imminent reign: Israel’s deliverance from the Philistines and the 


establishment of her religious and political center in Jerusalem. 


Saul’s Envy and David’s Patience 


David’s victory draws two very different reactions from Saul and his son, 
Jonathan. For Saul, David’s popular acclaim after Goliath’s defeat strikes at 
the heart of Saul’s insecurities and kindles in him the fire of envy, which will 
soon spread out of control. For Jonathan, however, it marks the beginning of a 
profound and lifelong friendship between the two men, who swear a covenant 
of brotherhood (1 Sam 18:3) that will later save David’s life and his future as 
king. Although Jonathan is the heir to Saul’s throne, he gives his robe, armor, 
and weapons as a sign of his allegiance to David and his willingness to relinquish 
the throne to God’s chosen one. Several times, Jonathan provides the only refuge 
David has against Saul. Not only does he help David escape his father, he also 
encourages David to persevere in a long and dangerous wait for the Lord’s timing, 
Moreover, although Saul’s disobedience deprives Jonathan of the kingdom, 
Jonathan not only accepts the prophetic word of Samuel but also risks his life for 
the sake of the new heir to the kingdom. Jonathan’s virtue serves to outline even 


more clearly the colossal failures of his father. 


While Jonathan protects David, Saul makes two failed attempts to kill David 
with a spear and then expels him from the royal court, demoting him to a lower 
military rank. But David’s continued military success fans Saul’s envy and fear to 
a raging flame. Saul finally snaps and issues orders to his son and his men to kill 
David. Although Jonathan can temporarily alleviate his father’s rage and persuade 
him to restore David to royal service, Saul’s paranoia eventually compels him into 
an all-out hunt for Israel’s hero and deliverer. Indeed, Saul’s hatred for David 
extends even to those who assist David in any way, manifested when he slaughters 


the priests at Nob for harboring David. 


Besides illustrating the friendship between David and Jonathan—and 
Jonathan’s virtue—the account of David’s flight from Saul, which makes up most 
of the remainder of 1 Samuel, develops two significant themes. Most importantly, 


we witness David’s tremendous patience and trust in God’s plans for him. Instead 
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of asserting any sort of privileged claim for the throne, David waits for God to 
fulfill his promise, though this waiting almost costs David his life and forces 
him into refugee status. Even when David is twice given the opportunity to kill 
Saul and end both his exile and his wait for the throne, he refuses to do so out of 
respect for the Lord and his anointed one. We cannot miss the cutting irony here, 


as Saul has no scruples about such matters. 


No less important is the depiction of David as a man who lives not by bread alone 
but by every word that comes from the mouth of the Lorp (see Dt 8:3). Samuel had 
already told Saul that God would place on the throne of Israel “a man after his own 
heart” (1 Sam 13:14). In his confrontation with Goliath, and throughout his flight 
from Saul, David proves himself to be that man. While seeking refuge in Moab, he 
is obedient to the word of the Lord spoken through the prophet Gad; in Keilah, the 
divine word given to him through Abiathar the priest saves his life. David also heeds 
Abigail, who counsels him against bloodguilt and vengeance and utters a prophetic 
word concerning future victory over his enemies. Again, at Ziklag, he seeks God 
through Abiathar, and the counsel he receives yields victory over the Amalekites. 
In contrast, Saul, pressed by the threat of defeat, turns to a medium at Endor to 
obtain Samuel’s counsel from beyond the grave. He receives from the prophet only 
a word of doom. This final encounter with Samuel highlights Saul’s disobedience 
to God’s word given through the prophet on two previous occasions—when Saul 
offered sacrifice without Samuel at Gilgal, and when Saul spared Agag, king of the 
Amalekites. Saul’s life ends in crushing defeat at Mount Gilboa, in which all three 
of his sons, Jonathan, Abinadab, and Malchishua, are slain. Fearing torture from 
the Philistines, the wounded Saul falls on his own sword, and the legacy of Saul is 


extinguished completely (1 Sam 31). 


The Reign of David 


Upon hearing of Saul’s and Jonathan's deaths, and the great defeat of Israel 
on Mount Gilboa, David tears his clothes, weeps, and fasts in mourning. David 
praises the people of Jabesh-gilead for burying Saul with dignity, and he composes 
a lament for Saul and Jonathan, which he then decrees to be taught to all the 


people of Judah. The refrain in this lament, “How are the mighty fallen!” (2 
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Sam 1:19, 25,27), casts the preceding events, in some sense, as the vindication of 


Hannah’s prophetic word: 


The bows of the mighty are broken, but the feeble gird on strength 
... He raises up the poor from the dust; he lifts the needy from the 
ash heap, to make them sit with princes and inherit a seat of honor. 


(1 Sam 2:4, 8) 


The mighty Saul is fallen, and the former refugee and shepherd boy David 
will soon be given a “seat of honor.” David’s response discloses something about 
the man that we must not miss: he does not see Saul’s death or that of his heir, 
Jonathan, as a chance to grab for power. His respect for God’s fallen anointed 
king shows that he is genuinely concerned about the Lord, the people around him, 


and the welfare of Israel. 


King and. Bridegroom 


In Genesis 2, Adam describes his relationship with Eve, saying, “This at last is bone 
of my bones and flesh of my flesh” (Gn 2:23). The elders of Israel use this same 
covenantal and nuptial language when they crown David as their king: “Behold, we 
are your bone and flesh” (2 Sam 5:1). The Davidic king is not merely a warlord or an 
administrator; he is a husband to his people, mirroring the spousal relationship of 
God to his people. This image looks forward to Jesus, the son of David, who will be 
the Bridegroom of the Church, his Bride In 3:29; Eph 5:21-33). 


At Hebron, the leaders of the tribes install David as king over Israel, publicly 
confirming Samuel’s anointing of him years before. As his first royal act, David 
captures Jerusalem, a significant move toward fulfilling the conquest that began 
with Joshua. Even more importantly, it enables David to establish his capital city 
on a site of great importance for God’s people. Centuries before, Jerusalem had 
been known as “Salem,” the city of the same Melchizedek who had blessed David's 


great forefather Abraham (Gn 14:17-24). 


David moves the Ark of the Covenant to Jerusalem, establishing the city 


as Israel’s religious center. When David brings the Ark to Jerusalem, he dons “a 
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linen ephod,” which is a priestly vestment, and dances before the Ark, which is a 
priestly act in Israelite religion (2 Sam 6:14). When the Ark arrives in Jerusalem, 
he performs the priestly tasks of making burnt offerings and peace offerings, and 
even blesses the people “in the name of the LorD of hosts”—a prerogative reserved 
by the Torah to priests alone (Nm 6:22-26). These actions make it clear that David 


sees himself as both king and priest—like Melchizedek, the ancient ruler of Salem. 


APriest According to Melchizedek 


When David established his throne, he did so in Melchizedek’s city and acted 
in the role of a priest-king, wearing a linen ephod (a priestly garment), offering 
sacrifices and dancing before the Ark of the Covenant. At the end of his reign, 
David wrote a brief coronation ode for his son Solomon, in which the son of David 
was hailed in these terms “The Lorp says to my lord: ‘Sit at my right hand, till | 
make your enemies your footstool’” (Ps 110:1), and is given the following promise: 
“The Lord has sworn and will not change his mind, ‘You are a priest for ever after 
the order of Melchizedek’” (Ps 110:4). God swore an oath to David and to his line 
forever that they were members of a priesthood far more ancient and greater than 
the priesthood of Levi inaugurated at Sinai. In Psalm 110, David bequeathed this 
priesthood to his son Solomon. It is this priesthood, after the order of Melchizedek, 
the priesthood of the faithful firstborn son, that will be the priesthood of Jesus 
Christ, the eternal, faithful, firstborn Son of God (Heb 7). 


David’s relationship to Melchizedek has twofold significance. It looks back 
to Melchizedek himself who, as we saw earlier, was believed by many early Jews to 
be Shem, the firstborn of Noah. As a new Shem, David’s military conquests bring 
to fulfillment Noah’s blessing to Shem: “Let Canaan be his slave” (Gn 9:27). In 
addition, in appearing as the new Melchizedek of the new Salem, David points 
forward to the coming King of kings, another Anointed One descended from 
Melchizedek’s royal line who will, like him, enter Jerusalem as king and priest— 
only this King will offer a sacrifice superior to David’s and Melchizedek’s, his body 


broken for the world and his blood poured out for the forgiveness of sins. 
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The Davidic Covenant 


With the Ark of the Covenant firmly dwelling in the capital city Jerusalem, 
“the Lorp [gave David] rest from all his enemies round about” (2 Sam 7:1), and 
David proposes to begin construction of a permanent sanctuary for the Lord. 
Noble though his desire was, God himself prevents David from building him a 
“house.” Instead, he promises to build David a “house”—that is, a dynasty—that 
will endure forever. Through the prophet Nathan, the Lord makes a covenant 


with David in these words: 


“...[T]he Lorp declares to you that the Lorn will make you a 
house. When your days are fulfilled and you lie down with your 
fathers, I will raise up your offspring after you, who shall come forth 
from your body, and I will establish his kingdom. He shall build a 
house for my name, and I will establish the throne of his kingdom for 
ever. I will be his father, and he shall be my son. When he commits 
iniquity, I will chasten him with the rod of men, with the stripes of 
the sons of men; but I will not take my steadfast love from him, as I 
took it from Saul, whom I put away from before you. And your house 
and your kingdom shall be made sure for ever before me; your throne 
shall be established for ever.” (2 Sam 7:11-16; emphasis added) 


Significantly, God’s promises to make David’s kingdom everlasting, 
highlighted in the narrative by the threefold repetition of “for ever.” Even if 
David’s heir should fall away (as Saul had done), the Lord promises fidelity to the 
house of David. 


With the Davidic covenant, God’s covenant family is expanded from a nation 
with Moses to a kingdom with David. This is the last major covenant of the Old 
Testament and extends the fulfillment of God’s promises to Abraham. With 
the Davidic kingdom, God’s promise to Abraham that he would be the father of 
kings is fulfilled. That promise will find its ultimate fulfillment in the New and 
Everlasting Covenant when Jesus, the son of David and Son of God, is seated at 


the right hand of the Father in majesty (Mk 16:19). 


The fast-paced summary of the victories of David in 2 Samuel 8 and 10 


recalls Balaam’s prophecy, which foretold the rise of an Israelite king who would 
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conquer Moab, Edom, and Amalek (Nm 24:17-20). These accounts also confirm 
that the Davidic kingdom is steadily taking root in the land God had promised to 
Abraham’s descendants. Sandwiched between these reports is a record of David's 
kindness to Jonathan’s son Mephibosheth, whom he honors with a permanent 
place at his royal table. This story shows David both as a loyal friend who has 
not forgotten his covenant with Jonathan (1 Sam 20:14-17) and as a king who 
trusts in God to secure his kingdom, since he honors the line of the previous king, 
Saul, without fear of uprising or usurpation. By placing this story between two 
descriptions of David’s military accomplishments, the narrative emphasizes the 
king’s covenant faithfulness over his prowess—and it is on this faithfulness that 


his kingdom will stand or fall, as the ensuing story shows. 


David's Sin 

The story of David’s affair with Bathsheba is well known. Lesser known is 
its importance within the larger picture of the Davidic dynasty. The narrative 
begins, “In the spring time of the year, the time when kings go forth to battle, 
David sent Joab, and his servants with him ... but David remained at Jerusalem” 
(2 Sam 11:1). The contrast is direct: kings go to war in the spring, but not David. 
This evasion of royal responsibility opens the opportunity for the fall that will 


soon follow. 


While walking on his rooftop one afternoon, David eyes the beautiful 
Bathsheba bathing. He sends for her and sleeps with her, and she conceives a 
child. David attempts a quick cover-up by calling her husband, Uriah, home from 
the battlefield, expecting that Uriah will sleep with his wife and be regarded as 
the child’s father. Uriah’s behavior only furthers the irony of the situation, as 
he refrains from sexual intercourse for the sake of purity and solidarity with his 
fellow soldiers, even after David gives him much drink. David, couched in luxury, 


has shown no such scruple. 


Trapped in the vise of his vice, David arranges the death of Uriah on the 
battlefield. David sends orders to Joab, the commander of David’s army, that 
Uriah be placed at the front line (thereby assuring his death). Because he has 


witnessed Uriah’s loyalty, David trusts Uriah not to open the letter. At the same 
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time, David trusts Joab to cooperate in the murder of an innocent man, for David 
has seen Joab’s unprincipled behavior in the murder of Abner (see 2 Sam 3). David, 
even in the depths of sin, is a shrewd judge of character. For his own preservation, 


he exploits the character of both these men. 


With Uriah out of the way, David takes Bathsheba as his wife. While David’s 
sin escapes public judgment, it does not escape the eyes of God. God sends Nathan 
the prophet to the king and convicts him with a parable. He tells David of a rich 
man “who had very many flocks and herds.” This man robbed his poor neighbor of 
the single “little ewe lamb” whom he cherished “like a daughter” (bat in Hebrew 
—the first part of Bathsheba’s name). David passes an unambiguous verdict on 


the rich man, and the prophet declares, “You are the man!” 


When Nathan unmasks him, David readily confesses from the depths of his 
heart: “I have sinned against the Lorb” (2 Sam 12:13). David, even in grave sin, 
is still a man after God’s own heart, a fact that stands in stark contrast to Saul’s 
denial and evasion of his sin (1 Sam 15:10-16). Psalm 51 expresses well David’s 


heartfelt contrition: 


Have mercy on me, O God, according to thy steadfast love; according 
to thy abundant mercy blot out my transgressions. Wash me 


thoroughly from my iniquity, and cleanse me from my sin! (Ps 51:1-2) 
Notably, David uses the same words to describe his sin as God used for 
Israel’s apostasy with the golden calf (Ex 34:7): “iniquity” (avon), “sin” (hatta), 
and “transgression” (pesha). 


David pleads for the same mercy that God revealed to Moses: 


And the Lorp descended in the cloud and stood with [Moses] 
there, and proclaimed the name of the Lorp. The Lorp passed 
before him, and proclaimed, “The Lorp, the Lorp, a God merciful 
[rachum] and gracious [hannun], slow to anger and abounding in 
steadfast love [hesed] ... forgiving iniquity and transgression and sin.” 


(Ex 34:5-7) 
And for his own sin, David seeks the same mercy God had bestowed on Israel 


after their sin: 
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Have mercy on me [literally, “Be gracious (hanun) to me] 2. 
according to your steadfast love [hesed] ... according to your abundant 


mercy {rachum]. (Ps 51:1) 


However, unlike Moses, who had offered himself to be blotted out for Israel’s* 
sin (Ex 32:32), David asks God to “blot out” his transgression (Ps 51:1). He cannot 
appeal to his own righteousness; rather, David’s only hope is in the Lord’s mercy 


and faithfulness. 


The Lord forgives David. Nevertheless, Nathan announces that the child 
born from the affair will die. Despite David’s intense fasting and prayer for his 
son’s survival, the king is forced to learn something about the consequences of 
his sin. The baby dies as prophesied, but Bathsheba gives birth to another son, 


Solomon, who will take center stage after his father’s death. 


Sin’s Consequences 


According to the book of Wisdom, “one is punished by the very things by 
which he sins” (Wis 11:16). In few places in the Bible is this clearer than in the 
subsequent events involving David and his sons. Amnon, David’s firstborn, lusts 
after his half-sister Tamar, David’s daughter by the Aramean princess Maacah of 
Jeshur. Feigning illness, Amnon asks David to send Tamar to care for him. When 


Tamar arrives at Amnon’s house, he rapes her. Tamar is Amnon’s Bathsheba! 


David takes no action against Amnon. His failure to punish wrongdoing 
triggers a new cycle of aggression. Absalom, Tamar's brother, presses David into 
sending Amnon toa feast where Absalom then kills Amnon. In sending Amnon 
to the feast, David plays a role similar to his sending Uriah to his death. Amnon 
and Absalom recapitulate David’s sins, and David is unsuspectingly drawn into 


both intrigues. 


As with Amnon, David fails to punish Absalom. Perhaps this flaw of leniency 
is what encourages Absalom’s ambition. The prince sets himself up as a judge and 
ingratiates himself with the people by issuing favorable decisions without any 
sustained investigation. He does this for four years, and yet David does not notice 
it (an indication of his growing passivity)! Building on the support he has won, 


Absalom proclaims himself king at Hebron and mounts a rebellion. David must 
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flee for his life as he once fled from Saul. He heads east beyond the Jordan—that 
is, beyond the boundaries of the inheritance promised to Abraham’s descendants. 
Like Adam and Eve's transgression, David’s sin costs him the Promised Land and 


casts him east into exile. 


Among those who join Absalom in the rebellion is Ahithophel the Gilonite, 
the father of Eliam, the father of Bathsheba (2 Sam 11:3, 15:12, 23:34)—in other 
words, Bathsheba’s grandfather! Ahithophel’s role in the rebellion places him asa 
living monument of David’s sin, as much as Absalom’s uprising bespeaks David’s 
failure as a father. Absalom, guided by Ahithophel’s counsel, sleeps with David’s 
concubines on the palace roof to make public and permanent his break from his 


father and to proclaim his taking of the throne. 


Proverbs 17:17 says, “A friend loves at all times, and a brother is born for adversity.” 
In his exile, David’s faithful friends show themselves; some remain in Jerusalem as 
his covert aids and informants, some accompany him in his exile, and others refresh 
him with generous hospitality. With the assistance of his friends, David is saved from 
the deadly genius of Ahithophel. The king musters an army at Mahanaim, attacks 
Absalom’s troops, and achieves a great victory. The fleeing Absalom finds himself 
trapped and defenseless in a forest. Joab defies the king’s instructions to leave the 
prince unharmed and slays his defenseless captive in cold blood. Absalom’s death 
quells the rebellion, but his son’s death leaves David inconsolable. Again David's 
failures come back to haunt him: had he administered justice to Joab for the murder 


of Abner, he would not have lost his son to this man’s violence. 


ACT 4: SOLOMON 


The Royal Heir 

The last wave of chaos comes from Adonijah, David’s fourth son. With the 
reign of the aging David coming to an end, the prince poises himself to usurp the 
throne and bypass his father’s likely heir, Solomon. The narrator is quick to connect 
Adonijah’s intrigues with Absalom’s revolt. Like his brother, Adonijah equips himself 
with “chariots and horsemen, and fifty men to run before him” (1 Kgs 1:5; see also 2 


Sam 15:1), and his plans for usurpation proceed without the notice of his negligent 
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father. Unlike Absalom, however, he garners the support of Joab and Abiathar 
the priest, both of whom had supported David in the previous revolt. With their 
backing, Adonijah invites David’s other sons (except Solomon) and the royal court 


to a sacrifice just a little south of David’s capital. There, he proclaims himself king. 


The news of Adonijah’s self-coronation reaches David only through 
Bathsheba and Nathan the prophet. In response, the king summons Zadok the 
priest, Nathan, and Benaiah the son of Jehoiada with these instructions: “Take 
with you the servants of your lord, and cause Solomon my son to ride on my own 
mule, and bring him down to Gihon; and let Zadok the priest and Nathan the 
prophet there anoint him king over Israel; then blow the trumpet, and say, ‘Long 
live King Solomon!” (1 Kgs 1:33-34). On David’s own royal mount (1 Kgs 1:38), 
Solomon rides to Gihon and is crowned the new king of Israel with fanfare. When 
the news reaches Adonijah, his guests scatter and Adonijah flees to the horns of 
the altar for sanctuary. Solomon spares him on the condition that he should prove 


to be a “worthy man” (1 Kgs 1:52). 


As he lies dying, David summons Solomon and gives him a final charge. 
Mindful that the kingdom depends not on military might or political strategy 
but on the king’s fidelity to God and to his Torah, David solemnly reminds his 
son to walk in the ways of God and to keep the commandments given to Israel 


through Moses: 


“... Be strong, and show yourself a man, and keep the charge of the 
Lorp your God ... that the Lorp may establish his word which he 
spoke concerning me, saying, ‘If your sons take heed to their way, to 
walk before me in faithfulness with all their heart and with all their 


soul, there shall not fail you a man on the throne of Israel’.” (1 Kgs 2:2, 4) 


Here is another reminder that the kingship is a gift and not an absolute right 
of the sons of David. Should the king fail to obey God, he will be chastised “with 
the rod of men, with the stripes of the sons of men” (2 Sam 7:14), and his people 


along with him. This will be key to interpreting the events that will follow in 1 


and 2 Kings. 


When David dies, Adonijah attempts a second grab for power. He asks 
Bathsheba to intercede for him before Solomon and request the hand of Abishag 
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the Shunammite, David’s virgin concubine, in marriage. Though Bathsheba 
appears unaware of Adonijah’s scheme, Solomon sees it clearly. Since possession 
of the royal harem was regarded as the right of the king, giving Adonijah his late 
father’s concubine would be tantamount to legitimizing Adonijah’s claims to 


kingship. For this brazen attempt, Adonijah is executed. 


Earlier, when confronted by the prophet Nathan for his sin with Bathsheba 
and the murder of Uriah, David pronounced the verdict that the rich man in 
Nathan’s parable should “restore the lamb fourfold, because he did this thing, 
and because he had no pity” (2 Sam 12:6). For his murder of Uriah, David has lost 
four sons: the son born from his adultery, Amnon, Absalom, and now Adonijah. 


David’s restitution has been fourfold. 


While Adonijah was deceptive, the manner of his request reveals an important 
aspect of the royal court. In order to better to approach the king, Adonijah entreats 
the intercession of Bathsheba, the queen mother (in Hebrew, gebirah) (1 Kgs 2:19- 
20). Unlike medieval courts, where the wife of the king ruled as queen, in the ancient 
Davidic court, as in many other Ancient Near Eastern kingdoms, it was the mother 
of the king who ruled alongside her son. This resulted from the practical problem of 
ancient kings having many wives and only one queenship to bestow. The solemnity 
of the queen mother’s office is manifested in the fact that the king rises and bows 
before her—a stunning gesture of deference from the sovereign of the land—and 
seats her at his right hand, the position of favor. Additionally, whenever a king is 
first named in the books of Kings and Chronicles, his mother is also named; in 
other words, the queen mother helped identify the new king (1 Kgs 14:21; 2 Chron 
13:1-2, 20:31, 22:2). Adonijah’s request to Bathsheba shows the queen mother’s role 
as a designated intercessor for the people before the king. This role is also seen in 
Proverbs 31, where a king recounts the instruction of his mother to maintain the 
rights of the poor and needy of his kingdom (Prv 31:9). This role of the Davidic 
queen mother prefigures its fulfillment in Mary, the mother of the King of kings, 
Jesus Christ, who will be an intercessor for all those in Christ’s kingdom. Elizabeth 


specifically identifies Mary in just this role of the queen mother when she refers to 
her as “the mother of my Lord” (Lk 1:43). 


With Solomon firmly set upon the Davidic throne, Israel embarks on a brief 
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“golden age” with a king who is remembered for his wisdom and nobility. Perhaps 
the best snapshot of that nobility appears in 1 Kings 3. God tells Solomon, “Ask 
what I shall give you” (1 Kgs 3:5), and Solomon requests “an understanding mind” 
(1 Kgs 3:9) to govern his kingdom well and wisely. Because Solomon asks for 
wisdom to serve his people, and not riches and honor for himself, God grants 
Solomon’s request with great pleasure, adding riches and honor besides. The 
narrator illustrates the fruitfulness of Solomon’s listening heart in the courtroom 
(1 Kgs 3:16-28), with his choice of officials, in the expansion of his rule, and in his 
ability to compose proverbs (1 Kgs 4). 


The Jerusalem Temple 
After the Exodus, Moses and Israel prophetically sing: 


Thou wilt bring them in, and plant them on thy own mountain, the 
place, O Lorn, which thou hast made for thy abode, the sanctuary, 
O Lorp, which thy hands have established. (Ex 15:17) 


Moses knew from the outset that the tabernacle, the tent of meeting, was 
a temporary arrangement, and he looked forward to the establishment of a 


permanent sanctuary in the Promised Land, as Deuteronomy proclaims: 


But when you go over the Jordan, and live in the land which the 
Lorp your God gives you to inherit ... then to the place which the 
Lorp your God will choose, to make his name dwell there, thither 
you shall bring all that I command you: your burnt offerings and 
your sacrifices, your tithes and the offering that you present, and all 


your votive offerings which you vow to the Lorp. (Dt 12:10-11) 


In the Temple of Jerusalem, we find Solomon’s greatest contribution to the 
history of Israel, the fulfillment of God’s promise to David that his son would 
build a house for the Lord, and the fulfillment of Moses’ prophetic words uttered 
so long before. The construction narrative of this massive building project 
is framed by mention of the assistance given by Hiram, the king of Tyre, at its 
beginning (1 Kgs 5) and by the visit of the Queen of Sheba at its end (1 Kgs 10:1- 
13), thus presenting the edifice as a monument to the multinational impact and 


expansion of the Solomonic years. 
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Mount Moriah 


Scripture notes that Solomon built the house of the Lord “in Jerusalem on Mount 
Moriah” (2 Chr 3:1). It was in the land of Moriah that Abraham climbed a mountain 
and was willing to offer his son Isaac. Now Solomon will build the Temple at this 
location, and all the sacrifices offered there will recall a father’s faithfulness and 
his son’s willing sacrifice, and will call forth God to provide the promised lamb. 
Ultimately, God the Father will provide the lamb in his Son, Jesus Christ. 


Many modern readers bypass the architectural details of the Temple. These 
seemingly trivial bits of information, however, contribute to an important 
dimension of Israel’s understanding of the Temple. Gold is pervasive. Large 
quantities of cedar and cypress go into the walls, ceiling, floor, and alrar. And 
there is a dominant floral motif throughout: palm trees, pomegranates, lily-work 
on the main pillars. These three architectural features combine to present the 
Temple as a model of Eden. The wood and floral motif, taken together with the 
carvings of lion and oxen on various panels, suggest a garden, the first garden. 
The gold recalls the land of Havilah, which was irrigated by the river of Eden (Gn 
2:11) and was known for its gold. There are depictions of cherubim in the Temple, 
recalling the cherubim guarding the gates of Eden (Gn 3:24). Adam and Eve 
were to fellowship with God and creation in their avodah (work); Israel is now to 


fellowship with God and creation in the avodah (worship) of the Temple liturgy. 


Its design taught the people of Israel to see the Temple as a mini-cosmos, 
and the cosmos as a macro-Temple in which they are to offer to God the avodah 
of their daily labors, just as they offer to God the avodah of the liturgy in the 
Jerusalem Temple. God’s concern that his people understand the connection and 
integrity between life and liturgy is shown in 1 Kings 6:11-13, when God reminds 
Solomon that what he truly desires is not the Temple in itself, but an obedient 
heart. The divine presence will dwell among Israel, not because of any attraction 


of the Temple but because the king leads his people in the ways of the Torah. 


With the Temple completed, Solomon leads Israel in the liturgy of its dedication 
during the Feast of Tabernacles (1 Kgs 8). Just as the cloud of the Lord’s glory had 
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descended on the tabernacle in the wilderness long ago, so now it descends on the 
Temple and confirms it as the house chosen by God. Solomon, like David, presides 
over the assembly as a priest-king: blessing the people with the Divine Name, leading 


them in the prayer of consecration, and offering sacrifices before the Lord. 


Solomon’s prayer of dedication (1 Kgs 8:22-53) is deeply rooted in the 


Deuteronomic covenant. He asks of the Lord: 


“ 


... [H]ear thou in heaven, act, and judge thy servants, condemning 
the guilty by bringing his conduct upon his own head, and 
vindicating the righteous by rewarding him according to his 


righteousness.” (1 Kgs 8:32) 


Since judgment is the prerogative of kings in the Ancient Near East, this 


constitutes a prayer for the Lord to rule as King over Israel. 


Solomon’s prayer also anticipates the covenant curses that will shortly come 
upon Israel for her infidelity: military defeat, drought, famine, pestilence, other 
disasters, and exile. Nevertheless, in anticipating these curses, Solomon also 
anticipates Israel’s repentance and restoration. The Temple, where the Divine 


Name dwells, will be the source of the people’s orientation and hope: 


“If they turn again to thee, and acknowledge thy name, and pray and 
make supplication to thee in this house; then hear thou in heaven, 
and forgive the sin of thy people Israel, and bring them again to the 
land which thou gavest to their fathers.” (1 Kgs 8:33-34) 


The Temple becomes an integral, powerful symbol of Israel’s future 
redemption. Thus, the Jewish exiles, on returning from captivity in Babylon in 
the sixth century B.C., take up the task of rebuilding it. By the first century A.D., 
the Temple becomes not only a house of worship but also a rallying point for all 


Jews concerned about Roman occupation. 


Shortly after the dedication, Solomon receives a second vision from God (1 Kgs 
9:1-9). In it, the Lord assures him that his prayer has been heard and that the Temple 
has been consecrated as a dwelling place for his Presence. However, should Solomon 
turn away from the Lord and worship other gods, the people would indeed be cast 


into exile, and the Temple would be brought down in ruin as a monument to Israel’s 
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disobedience and shame before her pagan neighbors. This solemn message marks a 
shift in the story toward the decline of Solomon’s reign and the national chaos that 


will beset Israel due to her transgression of the covenant. 


This dark transition was foreshadowed at the very outset of Solomon’s rule by 
two minor incidents that prove to be growing cancers on Solomon's reign. First, 
Solomon enters into a marriage alliance with Egypt. In the Ancient Near East, to 
forge covenantal bonds—in this case, marriage—required that both parties swear 
by the names of their gods and invoke them as witnesses. Therefore, Solomon 
would have been required to call on the names of Egyptian deities. Second, we 
are told that although Solomon is mindful of the statutes given him by David, he 
continues to offer sacrifices and burn incense “at the high places” (i.e., Canaanite 


shrines; 1 Kgs 3:3). 


From Wise King to Unfaithful Servant 


The cancers start small, but their growing and unchecked progress can be 
seen throughout Solomon’s reign. While narrating the construction of Solomon’s 
marvelous Temple, 1 Kings also describes the building of Solomon’s own palace (1 
Kgs 7:1-12). Solomon spends nearly twice as long on it as he does on the Temple, 
and even more telling, the palace is nearly twice as large as the Temple. God is 


already subject to competition from the king. 


After Solomon’s second vision, we witness a flood of dark hints that the 
malignancy is becoming more serious. Not only is there the beginning of a crack 
in the relationship between northern and southern tribes (1 Kgs 11:28-32), but 
Solomon is showing signs of losing his great wisdom. Solomon amasses huge 
amounts of gold (1 Kgs 10:14). He acquires horses, chariots, and horsemen from 
Egypt for his army and for export (1 Kgs 10:26-29). Last, and most importantly, ° 
Solomon establishes an astonishing harem of seven hundred wives and three 
hundred concubines, and follows his foreign wives into full-blown idolatry (1 
Kgs 11:1-8), even building altars to Molech, the god of the Ammonites, whose 
liturgies demanded child sacrifice. The tiny cancer that began with marriage 
to Pharaoh’s daughter and worship on the pagan high places in Israel leads to 


Solomon’s abandonment of the God of Israel. 
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The amassing of gold; the acquisition of horses, horsemen, and chariots; the 
harem of foreign wives—none of these are random observations. Rather, they 


evoke a very specific set of prohibitions in the Torah: 


When you come to the land which the Lorp your God gives you, 
and you possess it and dwell in it, and then say, ‘I will set a king over 
me, like all the nations that are round about me’; you may indeed 
set as king over you him whom the Lorp your God will choose. 
One from among your brethren you shall set as king over you; you 
may not put a foreigner over you, who is not your brother. Only he 
must not multiply horses for himself, or cause the people to return to 
Egypt in order to multiply horses, since the Lorp has said to you, “You 
shall never return that way again.’ And he shall not multiply wives for 
himself, lest his heart turn away; nor shall he greatly multiply for himself 
silver and gold. (Dt 17:14-17; emphasis added) 


Against this backdrop, Solomon’s systematic violation of the Torah is clear. 


Solomon receives a final word from God: 


Since this has been your mind and you have not kept my covenant 
and my statutes which I have commanded you, I will surely tear the 
kingdom from you and will give it to your servant. Yet for the sake of 
David your father I will not do it in your days, but I will tear it out of 
the hand of your son. However I will not tear away all the kingdom; 
but I will give one tribe to your son, for the sake of David my servant 
and for the sake of Jerusalem which I have chosen. (1 Kgs 11:11-13) 


For the sake of political stability, economic prosperity, unrestrained lust, and 
military strength, Solomon triggers an earthquake that will shake the kingdom to 
its foundations. Yet, since God promised that he would not remove his steadfast 
love from Solomon as he had from Saul (2 Sam 7:15), the sundering of the Davidic 
kingdom will not take place in his lifetime. His son Rehoboam, however, will be 


the catalyst for events that plunge Israel into the beginning of a long darkness. 


Chapter Seven 
DIVIDED KINGDOM 


Black (Israel’s darkest period) 


Following the Story 


The Divided Kingdom period follows the continuing story of Scripture 
in the books of 1 Kings (chapters 11-22) and 2 Kings. In addition to 
these narrative books, the prophetic books of Isaiah and Jeremiah 
will also be discussed briefly. | 


SS. increasing infidelity sowed seeds of division throughout the land 
promised to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. Solomon’s constant consumption of 
Israel’s resources allowed him to build a great kingdom but at a heavy price to 
God’s people. His son, like the sons of many tyrants, found it easy to imitate his 
father’s harshness but not so easy to grasp the political wisdom, or cunning, that 
would enable him to maintain power. Asa result, Rehoboam reaps a bitter harvest 
of division as he leads the kingdom of Israel into the chaos and dissolution of 
civil war. David’s kingdom is rent asunder by the third generation, and from that 
point on it will be a kingdom divided. With no enemies left in the land, Israel 
turns upon itself, raising the question, “Will peace ever reign over the land where 


Abraham sojourned?” 


The period of the Divided Kingdom is recounted in three acts: the division 
of the kingdom, the resulting northern kingdom, and the resulting southern 


kingdom. In act one, Solomon’s son Rehoboam is made the new king of Israel. 


WAek 
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But rather than easing the people’s burdens, Rehoboam increases the yoke placed 
upon them, and the weight splits the kingdom asunder. Act two follows the story 
of the northern ten tribes, who make up the Northern Kingdom and retain the 
name “Israel.” Tragically, the Northern Kingdom breaks away not simply from 
the political rule of the Davidic king but also from worship in Jerusalem’s Temple. 
The Northern Kingdom’s creation of its own cult, in direct opposition to God's 
law in the Torah, points the kingdom in the direction of downfall right from its 
outset. Act three follows the story of the remaining Southern Kingdom, which 
takes the name “Judah.” Unlike the Northern Kingdom, whose kings all prove 
unfaithful, the Southern Kingdom will have several heroic kings who prove 
faithful to God’s law. Eventually, however, the wickedness of the unfaithful kings 
will lead God’s people to exile and loss of the Promised Land. But even at this 


dark moment in Israel’s history, the prophets will kindle a light of hope. 


ACT 1: THE KINGDOM DIVIDES 


Jeroboam 


Just before 1 Kings recounts Solomon’s death, it recalls an incident that will 
be of immense importance for the division of the kingdom. Solomon promotes 
an industrious Ephraimite, Jeroboam, to oversee the forced labor of the house 
of Joseph (which comprises the tribes of Ephraim and Manasseh). When the 
narrator introduces Jeroboam, we are told not only his father’s name but also his 
mother’s name, Zeruah (1 Kgs 11:26). This small detail is portentous. As we saw 
in the last chapter, whenever a king is first named, his mother, the queen mother, 
is also named; the naming of Jeroboam’s mother points to a royal destiny for 


Jeroboam. 


One day, as Jeroboam leaves Jerusalem (perhaps symbolic of his later hostility 
toward that city), he encounters the prophet Ahijah, who suddenly takes off his 


new garment and tears it into twelve pieces. Ahijah tells Jeroboam: 


“Take for yourself ten pieces; for thus says the Lorp, the God of Israel, 
‘Behold, I am about to tear the kingdom from the hand of Solomon, 


and will give you ten tribes ... Yet to his son I will give one tribe, that 
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David my servant may always have a lamp before me in Jerusalem, the 


city where I have chosen to put my name’.” (1 Kgs 11:31, 36) 


Prophets often gave visual signs that embodied their words. Indeed, this 
incident is reminiscent of Samuel’s encounter with King Saul, when Saul tore the 
prophet’s garment as he tried to keep Samuel from leaving. At that time, Samuel 
declared that God would tear the kingdom from Saul and give it to another. Now 
we see judgment come upon Solomon, son of David, as he is cast in the role of 
Saul. But for the sake of David, a remnant of the kingdom is to remain in the 


possession of the Davidic dynasty. 


Ahijah makes clear that God’s rending of the kingdom is a punishment for 
Solomon’s idolatry and sin. In contrast, God promises Jeroboam that he will build 
him a sure house and be with him if only he “will walk in my ways, and do what 
is right in my eyes by keeping my statutes and my commandments” (1 Kgs 11:38). 
Ahijah’s new garment, now torn, symbolizes the Davidic Kingdom’s youth and 
division, something unexpected without the wear and tear of time. It is also worth 
noting that the word for “garment” (sa/mah) is a pun on “Solomon” (Selomoh), 
because written Hebrew does not use vowels and renders both words as slmh. 
Thus, the new garment signifies Solomon, whose kingdom is to be torn asunder 
in judgment. 

When Solomon hears about this prophecy, he seeks to kill Jeroboam, who 
flees to Egypt for refuge. With Solomon’s death, all Israel gathers at Shechem to 
make his son, Rehoboam, king (1 Kgs 12:1). Jeroboam returns from Egypt and is 
summoned to Shechem to represent the northern tribes of Israel in an embassy 


who appeal to Rehoboam, saying: 


“Your father made our yoke heavy. Now therefore lighten the hard 
service of your father and his heavy yoke upon us, and we will serve 
you.” (1 Kgs 12:4) 
It is only here, after Solomon’s death, that the narrative shows clearly just how 
harsh Solomon’s rule was to the people of Israel; Solomon ended his reign a tyrant. 
King Solomon, the son of David, ruled by placing a heavy yoke and hard service 


upon his people. Jesus, in contrast, will call all to come to himself, for his yoke will 


be easy (Mt 11:29-30). 
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Rehoboam asks for three days to consider the request and seek advice of his 
counselors. Rehoboam first consults his father’s advisors, described as “old men,” 
who wisely direct him to speak kind words to the people, saying that if he would 
serve the people for but a day they will serve him forever. Rehoboam then consults 


the “young men” with whom he had grown up, asking them: 


“What do you advise that we answer this people who have said to 
me, ‘Lighten the yoke that your father put upon us’?” (1 Kgs 12:9; 
emphasis added) 


Notice the narrative’s use of “we,” indicating that Rehoboam identifies with 
the young counselors even before he hears their advice. What the young men lack 
in experience, they attempt to make up with bravado, advising Rehoboam to 
threaten a still heavier yoke and to add, “My father chastised you with whips, but 


I will chastise you with scorpions” (1 Kgs 12:11). 


Rehoboam, with supreme folly, listens to his friends and rebukes the people, 
resulting in overwhelming rejection of the house of David. The only tribe left 
to Rehoboam is his own tribe, Judah (followed later by the return of the tribe 
of Benjamin). Rehoboam, still callously foolish, sends Adoram, the taskmaster 
of the forced labor and embodiment of Israel’s suffering and oppression, to 
subdue the breakaway tribes. Adoram is stoned, and Rehoboam quickly flees 
upon his chariot. Rehoboam soon musters a force of 180,000 troops to fight the 
rebellion. The number of Rehoboam’s troops equals the total number of forced 
laborers that his father Solomon possessed (1 Kgs 5:13-16) and shows Rehoboam’s 
willingness to follow in his father’s oppressive and Pharaoh-like leadership. Before 
fighting breaks out, the prophet Shemaiah tells Rehoboam not to “fight against 
your kinsmen” (1 Kgs 12:24), and, surprisingly, he obeys and disbands his army. 
Clearly, God is willing to allow the rupture within the twelve tribes, but he does 


not will any bloodshed between them. 


The ten northern tribes call an assembly and make Jeroboam their king. 
From this point forward, the royal kingdom of Israel is split in two forever. The 
Northern Kingdom under Jeroboam’s leadership retains the name Israel. The 
Southern Kingdom under Rehoboam and the line of David will be called by the 
name of David’s tribe, Judah. 
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Unfortunately for the modern reader, these two kingdoms are not always so 
designated by the biblical authors. From this point onward, the only way to 
determine what is meant by “Israel” or “Israelite” is to look to the context in 
which it is used, and from there determine whether “Israel” refers to all twelve 
tribes of the original kingdom, or whether it refers to only the ten tribes of the 
Northern Kingdom. In addition, since it is the largest and most powerful tribe of 
the Northern Kingdom, “Ephraim” will also be used at times to refer to the 


Northern Kingdom of Israel. 


The Rise of the Prophets 


The apostasy of Israel inaugurates in earnest the period of the prophets in the life 
of Israel. Prophets and wise men were always to be found in ancient Israel in one 
form or another, but with the rise of unfaithful kings, God raises up a continual 
stream of prophets to act as a check and to call the people back to covenant 
faithfulness—which is the primary role of a prophet. The Hebrew prophets warn of 
judgment for infidelity but also give hope of a restoration. They not only pronounce 
their word, they often also embody that word through action, and these words and 
deeds are mutually interpretive. For example, the prophet Hosea delivers a message 
that Israel has been an unfaithful bride, a harlot, to God her Husband. Then to 
embody God's betrayed heart, a heart that continues to hold out unconditional love 
to Israel, Hosea is commanded to marry a prostitute, who will be unfaithful to him 
just as Israel has been unfaithful to God. 


Return to Egypt? 


Jeroboam, an Ephraimite, makes Shechem his new capital, given its location 
in the hill country of Ephraim, which is the largest and most important of the ten 
tribes of Israel (later, the capital of the Northern Kingdom will be moved to Samaria). 
Ahijah’s prophecy is now fulfilled, and Jeroboam’s long exile has ended in royal 


exaltation. Rather than resting in peace, Jeroboam becomes afraid in his heart, saying: 


“Now the kingdom will turn back to the house of David; if this people 
go up to offer sacrifices in the house of the Lorp at Jerusalem, then 


the heart of this people will turn again to their lord, to Rehoboam 
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king of Judah, and they will kill me and return to Rehoboam king of 
Judah.” (1 Kgs 12:26-27) 


Afraid of losing his newly-established kingdom, Jeroboam makes two calves of 
gold and declares to the people of the ten tribes, “You have gone up to Jerusalem long 
enough. Behold your gods, O Israel, who brought you up out of the land of Egypt” (1 
Kgs 12:28). He puts one golden calfin Bethel and the other in Dan, in the south and 
north of his kingdom, respectively. Jeroboam gives his people a new telling of their 
origins: It was the golden calves that saved Israel, not the God who refuses to be 
imaged in Jerusalem. To facilitate this new religion, he appoints a new priesthood, 
“from among all the people, who were not of the Levites” (1 Kgs 12:31). Now the 


break with Jerusalem is not simply political, but religious and liturgical as well. 


At this point many readers rightly stop aghast. How could Jeroboam be so 
arrogant, and Israel so foolish, as to worship the Egyptian golden calf again? The 
answer is quite simple. Jeroboam, as a descendant of Joseph’s son Ephraim, has an 
Egyptian heritage (Gn 46:20). After a sojourn of some time in Egypt, Jeroboam 
returns to Israel and leads the people back into Egyptian idolatry. Unfortunately, 


Jeroboam recapitulates Israel’s worst act of apostasy and makes it permanent. 


A prophet from Judah proclaims the word of the Lord to Jeroboam in the 
midst of an assembly at Bethel. He foretells that the altar where Jeroboam is 
officiating will be torn down and the false priests killed by a king of Judah named 
Josiah. The sign that his word is true is that the altar before Jeroboam shall be 
broken and its hot ashes poured out (1 Kgs 13:2-3). Since, according to Leviticus 
6:10-11, the ashes were not to be poured out on the ground, this action would 
signify the desecration of the burnt offering and the divine rejection of the cult. 


Jeroboam, once divinely favored, now stands condemned. 


Jeroboam stretches out his hand toward the prophet and commands that he 
be seized. Suddenly, Jeroboam’s arm stiffens, the altar is miraculously torn down, 
and its ashes are poured out. The chastened king beseeches the man of God to 
“entreat ... the favor of the LorD your God, and pray for me, that my hand may be 
restored to me” (1 Kgs 13:6; emphasis added), which the prophet does, restoring 
Jeroboam’s hand. However, Jeroboam’s prayer sadly reveals that the Lord Yahweh 


is not Jeroboam’s god. It is likely this story of Jeroboam’s rejection of the Jerusalem 
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Temple and the God who dwelt there that led the psalmist to declare, “If I forget 
you, O Jerusalem, let my right hand wither!” (Ps 137:5). 


Despite this prophetic sign and warning, Jeroboam’s rebellion and apostasy 
continue. When his son falls ill, he sends his wife in disguise to Ahijah, the one 
prophet who spoke well of him. Many years have passed and Ahijah is now old and 
blind. Jeroboam hopes to hide the identity of the child from the prophet, who may 
now not look with favor on Jeroboam. But God reveals the identity to Ahijah, who 
sends Jeroboam’s wife back with grim tidings. The child will die, but because there 
is something pleasing to the Lord in him, he will be buried, an honor no other male 


from Jeroboam’s line wili have. Indeed, the line of Jeroboam will be cut off. 


Worship According to the Torah 
Jeroboam was exalted by God and blessed with kingship. However, he led 


the ten tribes to forsake worship according to God’s law in the Torah, centered in 
the Temple in Jerusalem. God allows the separation of the ten tribes from Judah 
due to the oppression they suffered at the hands of taskmasters of the Davidic 
king, reminiscent of their ancestors’ oppression at the hands of the taskmasters 
of Pharaoh. But it is one thing to revolt against the Davidic throne, and it is quite 


another to revolt against the Temple representing God. 


God tells Jeroboam, “... [You] have done evil above all that were before you 
and have gone and made for yourself other gods, and molten images, provoking me 
to anger, and have cast me behind your back” (1 Kgs 14:9). The phrase “provoking 
me to anger” is likely an echo of the song Moses makes Israel memorize as the 
conclusion of their covenant with God (Dt 32). In this song, God warns the 
second generation, who were about to enter the Promised Land with Joshua, not 
to provoke him to anger as their fathers did with their apostasy in worshiping the 
golden calf. The song warns that such provocation will lead to drastic punishment, 
and as they make God jealous by going after the gods of the nations, God in turn 


will stir them to jealousy by giving the blessing of the land to the nations. 


This context fits well with the rest of Ahijah’s message to Jeroboam, as he warns: 


“The Lorp will smite Israel, as a reed is shaken in the water, and 


root up Israel out of this good land which he gave to their fathers, 
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and scatter them beyond the Euphrates because they have made their 


Asherim, provoking the Lorp to anger.” (1 Kgs 14:15) 


The covenant warning memorialized in Moses’ song, a song that underscores 
how Israel should never again provoke the Lord to jealousy by the infidelity of 
idolatry as they did with the golden calf, is echoed by Ahijah’s message to evoke 
the root cause of Israel’s impending exile—idolatrous infidelity. Since Jeroboam 
bears much of the blame, his house will be violently overthrown. Ahijah’s message 
echoes Deuteronomy in calling Palestine “the good land,” as well as Joshua, who 
warns that if Israel turns back to pagan idolatry, the Lord will drive Israel off this 
“good land” (Jos 23:15). For Israel to return in their hearts to Egyptian idolatry 


means that they will lose the good land that God has given them. 


ACT 2: THE NORTHERN KINGDOM OF JSR. AEL (THE TEN TRIBES) 


Samaria 


After Jeroboam’s death, the narrative of 1 and 2 Kings alternates back and 
forth between stories concerning the kings of Israel in the north and the kings 
of Judah in the south. In addition, each new section in the narrative begins by 
naming not only the king to be discussed, but often notes the king currently 
reigning in the other kingdom as well. Given this, it is important for the reader to 


be attentive to the narrative and which particular king it is describing. 


Jeroboam’s son, Nadab, succeeds his father and is murdered in his second 
year by Baasha. Nadab’s quick and violent end fulfills Ahijah’s prophecy (1 Kgs 
14:10). Baasha learns nothing from Jeroboam’s disastrous example, so God sends 


the prophet Jehu to Baasha, declaring: 


“., [Y]ou have walked in the way of Jeroboam, and have made my 
people Israel to sin, provoking me to anger with their sins, behold, I 


will utterly sweep away Baasha and his house.” (1 Kgs 16:2) 


Baasha’s son reigns briefly but is violently cut off. After a couple additional 


coups and a small civil war, a soldier named Omri seizes the kingship over the ten 


tribes of Israel (1 Kgs 16:21). 
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Omri founds an important dynasty that lasts longer than any other non- 
Davidic dynasty in Israel. He purchases a hill from Shemer for two talents of 
silver, and there establishes a new fortified capital city. Named after Shemer, the 
place is henceforth called Samaria. This location is strategic, as it is bordered 
by three valleys with roads for easy access to the west, south, and east. Omri, 
however, provokes the anger of the Lord by walking in the ways of Jeroboam 
(that is, continuing the calf cult and its break with the Jerusalem Temple and the 


Levitical priesthood), and Omri’s son Ahab proves even worse: 


And Ahab the son of Omri did evil in the sight of the Lorp more 
than all that were before him. And as if it had been a light thing for 
him to walk in the sins of Jeroboam ... he ... went and served Baal, 


and worshiped him. (1 Kgs 16:30-31) 


Ahab’s story will illustrate just how far from God the northern kings will 
lead their people—and how God constantly sends his prophets in a never-ending 


attempt to win back the hearts of his people. 


Ahab and Elijah 
Ahab marries a princess from Sidon, Jezebel, the daughter of king Ethbaal 


of Sidon. Jezebel’s father’s name, “Ethbaal,” contains the name of the pagan god, 
Baal, who will be the greatest temptation to idolatry for the remainder of Israel’s 
kingdom. Jezebel is the power behind the throne, and with her influence, Ahab 
builds an altar and temple for Baal in the capital of Samaria. He even builds an 
“Asherah” (possibly a sacred pole or wooden statue bearing an image of the naked 
goddess) dedicated to a Canaanite goddess, the consort of Baal. Asherah worship 
involved cult prostitutes typical of Canaanite fertility liturgy. Later in the story, 
we are told that Jezebel personally funds fifty prophets of Baal and four hundred 
prophets of Asherah. With Jezebel, all the Torah’s admonitions against marrying 
a foreign wife are clearly flouted by a foreign queen who gives Israel the best 


demonstration of the reason for those laws. 


Elijah the prophet delivers a grim message to Ahab: 


“As the Lorp the God of Israel lives, before whom I stand, there shall 
be neither dew nor rain these years, except by my word.” (1 Kgs 17:1) 
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The drought comes as a chastisement for Ahab’s Baal worship. Elijah is careful 
to identify that he represents the “Lorp [Yahweh] the God [Elohim] of Israel,” 
clearly proclaiming that Yahweh, not Baal, is the God of Israel. Deuteronomy’s 
covenant curses warned that breaking the law would bring, among other things, 
severe drought (Dt 28:22-24). Elijah’s prophecy is a declaration to Israel that 


these curses are now coming because of the nation’s apostasy. 


Soon after the encounter with Ahab, God sends Elijah north to the foreign 
land of Sidon, Jezebel’s homeland, to a Gentile widow who will care for him. The 
widow is at the end of her food supply. Elijah tells her that neither the meal in 
her jar nor the oil in her cruse will run out (1 Kgs 17:14). This provision is ironic, 
since Baal is a fertility deity who is supposed to provide bread and oil, yet now 
in his homeland these things are no longer available except in the house where 
Yahweh’s prophet dwells. After the widow’s son falls ill and stops breathing, 
Elijah beseeches God, and the child’s life is miraculously restored. The scene ends 


with the widow declaring: 


“Now I know that you are a man of God, and that the word of the 
Lorp in your mouth is truth.” (1 Kgs 17:24) 


The odd phrase “the word of the LorD in your mouth” echoes Elijah’s 
declaration to Ahab that no rain will come, except by “the word of my mouth” 
(many translations smooth this phrase out in 1 Kings 17:1 by dropping the word 
“mouth” and simply use “by my word”). This repetition is an invitation to join the 
Sidonian woman in “knowing” the word of Yahweh and his prophet. This recalls 
the theme of “knowing” traced in the Exodus story and on through the Conquest 
of Canaan. As with Rahab, a Gentile comes to “know” Yahweh and his work, 
while, ironically, the King of Israel does “not know” Yahweh as the Lord of Israel. 
The prophet of Yahweh must be fed at the table of a Sidonian widow, while the 
450 prophets of Asherah and Baal eat at Jezebel’s table in Israel (1 Kgs 18:19). One 
house will find blessing and the other woe, and the difference is not in geography 
but rather in hospitality to the Lord’s servant. 

In the third year of the famine, God summons Elijah to appear before Ahab. 
God accomplishes with his summons what Ahab’s long, unsuccessful search for 


the prophet could not. As soon as they meet, Ahab calls Elijah the “troubler of 
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Israel,” but Elijah retorts that it is the king who is the source of Israel’s trouble 
for forsaking the commandments of the Lord and following Baal. Ahab’s words 
and actions all point to the recognition, however grudgingly given, that Elijah is 
indeed in a position of control concerning the famine. For Ahab, it isa first step in 
recognizing Elijah as a true prophet and therefore also recognizing that Yahweh 
must be the one true God. So it comes as little surprise that the king obeys when 
Elijah commands Israel to gather at Mount Carmel. Elijah also commands Ahab 
to bring the fifty prophets of Baal and the four hundred prophets of Asherah. 


Carmel will be the place of competition between prophets and gods. 


Mount Carmel 


The 450-to-one odds do not look good for Elijah. But this is just how God 
prefers it, so that it will be clear that there is only one Lord, and that with him 


nothing is impossible. Elijah addresses the people: 


“How long will you go limping with two different opinions? 
If the Lorp is God, follow him; but if Baal, then follow him.” 
(1 Kgs 18:21) 


The people do not answer Elijah’s stinging rebuke. Indeed, the very word 
“answer” lies at the heart of the story’s plot. Noting the pattern of when there is 
and is not an “answer” in the narrative will illuminate the purpose of this pivotal 


event at Carmel. 


With the people's refusal to answer his summons to choose whom they will 
serve, Elijah proposes a contest between himself and the prophets of Baal. Baal’s 
prophets will choose a bull, slaughter it, and lay it out upon wood, and Elijah will 
do the same. Then each will call on the name of their god. The god who answers 
by fire, he is God. The contest is all about which god “answers.” The people 
agree to these terms, so the 450 prophets of Baal slaughter their bull, and from 
morning until noon they call, saying “O Baal, answer us!” They limp around the 
altar, intensifying their cries by cutting themselves so that their blood flows, all a 
part of their occult custom of calling on Baal. The description of their “limping” 
around the altar recalls Elijah’s earlier appeal to Israel to stop “limping” with two 


different religious loyalties. Inconsistency of faith is embodied by an inconsistent 
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gait; one can only walk straight with one God. In spite of their intensified efforts 
the “time of the offering of the oblation” approaches and “there was no voice; no 
one answered, no one heeded” (1 Kgs 18:29; emphasis added). The silence suggests 


an absence; there is no “answer” because there is no Baal. 


Meanwhile, Elijah builds an altar of twelve stones in honor of the twelve 
tribes of Jacob, a prophetic sign reminding Israel that they should consist of twelve 
tribes, not just the ten that have separated themselves from Jerusalem. Elijah 
builds the altar in the name of Yahweh, lays upon it the wood and the pieces of 
the bull, and digs a trench around the altar, commanding the people to take four 
large jars of water and pour them upon the sacrificed bull and wood. Three times 
the sacrifice and the wood are doused, so much so that the trench fills with water. 


Then as the time for the oblation arrives, Elijah calls out to God, 


“Answer me, O LORD, answer me, that this people may know that 
thou, O Lorp, art God, and that thou hast turned their hearts back.” 
(1 Kgs 18:37; emphasis added) 


Elijah calls out to Yahweh, and Yahweh answers. Here we see one of the great 
theological word pairings of the Hebrews, to “call” and to “answer.” To “call,” in 
Hebrew, kara, and to “answer,” anah, are two key words found throughout the 
Psalms. Indeed, one of God’s vital characteristics in the Psalms is that he is the 
God who “answers,” perhaps stemming from the Exodus, where the people “cry 


out” to God (Ex 2:23), and God answers, bringing redemption. 


God answers Elijah with fire from heaven so great that it consumes not only 
the water-soaked sacrifice and its wood but also the water-filled trench. The people 
immediately fall on their faces and confess, “The Lorb, he is God; the Lor, he 
is God” (1 Kgs 18:39). Now we see the prophetic significance of Elijah’s name, 
which means, “Yahweh is my God,” as the people come to share Elijah’s confession 
of faith. The people decide to serve the Lord, and they put to death the prophets of 
Baal. After all this, Elijah predicts that rain is once again coming to the land, and 


the story ends with a great rain. 
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Recalling the Exodus 


In his prayer, Elijah asks God to answer so that the people will “know” that 
he is God. This continues the theme of “knowing” from the Exodus. Now Elijah, 
a new Moses, works mighty signs to bring Israel herself back to faith in Yahweh. 
Similarly, the theme of the “name,” particularly the name of God, is found 
throughout the Carmel story, as prophets on both sides call upon the names of 
their gods. Just as God revealed his name to Moses at the Exodus and in that name 
Moses performed mighty deeds, now, Elijah performs mighty deeds in the name 
of the God who revealed himself at the burning bush. This name is still powerful, 


and those who call on it are still answered. 


The rest of the story of Elijah—and of his protégé and successor, Elisha—is 
full of miraculous deeds of might. The only other time in Israel’s ancient history 
that contains such an abundance of miraculous stories is the Exodus, when 
Yahweh competed for Israel’s loyalty with the gods of Egypt, directing Moses’ 
mighty signs against the Egyptian deities with the pedagogical aim of teaching 
both Egypt and Israel to “know” the one true God. God manifested his power so 


that his people would come to know him as true and all other gods as false. 


The same is true for the Elijah and Elisha narratives. These prophets perform 
signs that show Canaanite religion as utterly empty and powerless. The drought 
Elijah announces is directed against Baal, who is worshiped as the storm god who 
brings rain. The failure of the prophets of Baal at Carmel is preceded by three 
years of Baal’s failure to end the drought, forcing Ahab to search for the prophet 
of Yahweh, the God he has forsaken. Only Elijah’s prayer, answered by the fire of 
Yahweh, brings rain to Israel. The storm that follows the sacrifice of the prophets 
of Baal illustrates Yahweh’s majesty and Baal’s impotence. Indeed, Baal, who was 
known as the god of fire and lightning, cannot generate a single spark for his 450 
prophets on Carmel, while Yahweh’s fire consumes the sacrifice and the water 
surrounding it. All the mighty deeds of Elijah and Elisha are, likewise, aimed at 
underscoring the failure of Baal and the Canaanite cult, and illustrating that the 


only one who can provide for Israel is Yahweh. 
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The Fall of Israel 


Even after the amazing events of Mount Carmel, Ahab’s heart, like Pharaoh’s, 
remains hard. He remains loyal to Jezebel, who in turn promises to kill Elijah. 
In spite of this, God delivers the Syrian army threatening Israel into the hand 
of Ahab. Ahab, however, fumbles this victory by disobeying God, giving the 
leadership of Israel’s enemy Syria a new lease on life (1 Kgs 20). This fumble and 
Ahab’s sins will bring a violent judgment upon Ahab, Jezebel, and their entire 
family. Just two chapters later, Syria wages war on Israel, and Ahab is killed (1 Kgs 
22). Shortly thereafter, a man named Jehu revolts against the house of Ahab and 
kills all seventy of his sons, as well as Jezebel. It is interesting that the narrative 
records Ahab having seventy sons, as the Canaanite goddess Asherah and the 
head of the Canaanite pantheon were, according to their myths, the parents 
of seventy sons. Perhaps Ahab tried to imitate this pagan god? Regardless, the 
destruction of the house of Ahab again illustrates how no dynasty can last in the 
rebellious land of the ten tribes. Israel’s rebellion against the house of David was 
undone by internal rebellions and coups among the ten tribes. Treachery breeds 


more of the same. 


However, it was Israel’s infidelity in “walking in the ways of Jeroboam” and 
thus forsaking the Lord, more than their political instability, that led to their 
ruin. In 722 B.C. the fast-growing empire of Assyria (not to be confused with the 
neighboring kingdom of Syria) took the capital Samaria and conquered Israel. So 
as to avoid any insurgencies and rebellion in Israel, Assyria removed many of the 
surviving Israelites, scattering them among the vast Assyrian empire; and at the 
same time, they brought five other pagan tribes and relocated them in the land 
of Samaria (Israel). These pagan tribes will intermarry with the few remaining 
Israelites, and the people resulting from this intermarriage will become known as 


the Samaritans (2 Kgs 17). 


ACT 3: THE SOUTHERN KINGDOM OF JUDAH 


A Few Good Kings 


The monarchs of the Northern Kingdom all prove unfaithful, each worse 
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than the last, until the Assyrian conquest. Sadly, the same can be said of nearly 
all the kings of the Southern Kingdom (Judah), which consists of the two tribes 
of Judah and Benjamin along with the priestly tribe of Levi. Judah falls into a 
steepening decline, but unlike Israel, there are a handful of kings in Judah who 
do “what is right in the eyes of the Lorp” and bring about reform. Kings like 
Amaziah, Hezekiah, and Josiah follow wicked kings but turn Judah back to the 
Lord and lead moral and cultic renewal. These reforms, however, are short-lived, 
as the good kings are followed by sons who undo the good works of their fathers 
and practice iniquity that rivals any of the pagans, dragging Judah further away 
from God. The cycle is one of corruption, then renewal, followed by even worse 
corruption. Each reform and each fall seems to intensify as the story of Judah 


progresses. 


One thing about the kings of Judah that stands in stark contrast to the kings 
of the Northern Kingdom is that there is never a change in dynasty. In Israel, 
different claimants were constantly seizing the throne and slaughtering entire 
royal families. In the Southern Kingdom of Judah, however, all the kings are from 
the line of David. A good picture of Judah’s kings and its story can be told by 
highlighting the prominent events surrounding the four kings who reign during 
the life and ministry of the prophet Isaiah. The first verse of the book of Isaiah 


names these four kings: Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah. 


Uzziah 


Uzziah begins his reign by seeking God and doing “what was right in the eyes 
of the Lorn,” and is blessed with prosperity. But he becomes proud and takes to 
himself the prerogative of presiding in the role of a priest and taking a censer to 
burn incense at the altar of incense in the Temple. The Lord strikes the prideful 
Uzziah with leprosy for usurping the role given only to the sons of Aaron (2 Chr 
26:16-21). Uzziah, much like Moses’ sister Miriam, is struck with leprosy because 
he grasped for a position that was not his right to take. Because of his leprosy, 
Uzziah departs Jerusalem and the Temple and dwells outside the city, while his 
son Jotham rules in his father’s stead. Jotham cannot take the title “king” while 
his father still lives, so he is made prime minister, a title captured by the Hebrew 


idiom “over the household” (2 Chr 26:21; 2 Kgs 15:5). 
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The Keys of the Kingdom 


The office of the prime minister established with the Davidic monarchy has echoes in 
the Kingdom of God founded by the ultimate Son of David, Jesus of Nazareth. In Isaiah 
22, an unworthy prime minister named Shebna is deposed by God and replaced with 
Eliakim, a man worthy of the office. Of him, Isaiah records God saying, “I will place 
on his shoulder the key of the house of David: he shall open, and none shall shut; and 
he shall shut, and none shall open” (Is 22:22). Jesus will use this exact image of a 
key when he commits the care of the Kingdom into the hands of his disciple Simon 
Peter (Mt 16:19). Just as Jotham (2 Chr 26; 2 Kgs 15) is made prime minister and 
placed “over the household” when the king must depart Jerusalem, Jesus will place 
Peter over the household of the Church in preparation for his departure from earth 
and ascension to the Father in heaven, until he comes again. 


Isaiah, the son of Amoz, was the official scribe for king Uzziah (2 Chr 26:22). It 
is this noble man, the Shakespeare of the Hebrew language, whom God will call to 
be a prophet and speak powerful messages to several kings of Judah. In his account 
of his call (Is 6), the prophet describes seeing the Lord in heaven, enthroned and 
surrounded by seraphim (literally, “burning ones”) who are ablaze with the fiery love 
of God. These seraphim sing the threefold Sanctus, “Holy, holy, holy is the LorD of 
hosts,” which we sing in our earthly liturgy, in reflection of the divine liturgy that 


Isaiah glimpses. In response to the glorious sight, Isaiah cries out: 


“Woe is me! For I am lost; for 1 am a man of unclean lips, and I dwell 
in the midst of a people of unclean lips, for my eyes of seen the King, 


the Lorp of hosts!” (Is 6:5) 


Why this response? Isaiah’s use of the word “unclean” in his confession and 
the fact that this event happens during the year that the leprous king Uzziah died 
(Is 6:1) sheds light on the answer. To be leprous was to be unclean; indeed, the 
leper was the epitome of uncleanness. For Isaiah, Uzziah’s leprosy signified his 
own unclean lips and the spiritual sickness of the entire people of Judah. Isaiah 


stands unclean before the holy God of Israel. 
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One of the seraphim takes tongs, grabs one of the hot coals from the heavenly 
altar of incense, and puts the burning coal up against Isaiah’s unclean lips, 
announcing: “Behold, this has touched your lips; your guilt is taken away, and 
your sin forgiven” (Is 6:7). This painful purgation prepares Isaiah to be a prophetic 


servant of the Lord, speaking his words to the people. 


Having experienced this burning purgation, Isaiah can announce that Israel, 
too, faces such a purgation that she will be like an oak tree burned so thoroughly that 
only a stump (remnant) will remain (Is 6:13). Isaiah employs the image of a stump 
not only for the remnant of the people who remain faithful to God, but also for the 
few survivors of the line of David. Isaiah foretells (Is 11:10) that just as a tree that is 
felled appears dead but will often shoot forth branches from its stump, so, too, from 
the stump of Jesse (David’s father) one branch will survive, and from that branch will 
spring the messiah, the “anointed one.” The image of a stump speaks of the terrible 
chastisement God’s people, and particularly the house of David, will have to endure, 


the need for which becomes evident during the reign of Jotham’s son Ahaz. 


Ahaz 


During Ahaz’ reign over Judah, an alliance is made between the Northern 
Kingdom of Israel and the kingdom of Syria. Together, they threaten to cut off 
the line of David if Ahaz does not submit. Outnumbered and fearful of a siege, 
Ahaz inspects Jerusalem's water supply and desperately looks for help not from 
God, but from Assyria, an emerging empire larger than both Syria and Israel. 
Ahaz not only makes Judah a political vassal to Assyria, he visits Assyria’s main 
temple and orders the priests of Jerusalem to make a replica of the Assyrian altar 
in Damascus (2 Kgs 16:10-18). Ahaz conforms Jerusalem’s worship to that of the 
pagan Assyrian cult. Ahaz’ apostasy goes so far that he even adopts the Canaanite 
practice of child sacrifice, burning his own son as an offering, and sacrifices in all 
the high places (2 Kgs 16:3-4). 

God sends Isaiah to beseech Ahaz to trust in him and not to fear the threat 
of Israel and Syria. God even offers a supernatural sign to bolster Ahaz’ faith: “Ask 


a sign of the LorD your God; let it be deep as Sheol or high as heaven” (Is 7:10). 


Not wanting to put the smoldering remains of his own faith to the test, Ahaz 
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replies with false piety that he will not put the Lord to the test. In response, Isaiah 
promises to give a sign that will be as deep as Sheol and as high as heaven to Ahaz 


and the house of David: 


“Therefore the Lorp himself will give you as sign. Behold, a virgin shall 


conceive and bear a son; and shall call his name Immanuel.” (Is 7:14) 


The sign that God will deliver Israel from her enemies and reverse the fortunes 
of Judah will be the virgin birth of a boy who will be called Immanuel. The English 
“virgin” translates the Hebrew word almah, which refers to a young maiden who is 
unmarried. In Hebrew culture it was assumed that an almah was a virgin, which 
is why the rabbis who translated the Hebrew into Greek (Septuagint translation) 
translated the Hebrew word a/muh with the Greek word parthenos, which means 
virgin; a translation that was made well over a hundred years before the virgin birth of 
Jesus. The rabbis who translated this knew two key things: first, that alah is assumed 
to be a virgin, and second, that Isaiah says the sign was to be out of this world, “deep as 
Sheol or high as heaven” (Is 7:11). If a/mah is not seen as a virgin, then Isaiah’s words 
do not make much sense, since a young woman conceiving a son is hardly a wondrous 
sign. This extraordinary sign will not appear for some time, however, as Ahaz rejects 


God’s offer and abandons faith in the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 


Isaiah speaks boldly and clearly to Ahaz, “If you will not believe, surely 
you shall not be established” (Is 7:9). There is a wordplay in the Hebrew as 
both “believe” (amin) and “established” (amen) come from the same root word. 
Unfortunately, Ahaz does not “believe” God, and his faith in Assyria will prove 
disastrous for Judah. As Assyria grows in pride and power after defeating Syria 


and Israel, it will soon turn its greedy gaze upon Judah. 


Hezekiah 


Hezekiah, the son of Ahaz, is king when the ruthless Assyrian war machine 
turns its full fury upon Judah, conquering all the cities of the Southern Kingdom 
except Jerusalem, which remains surrounded and besieged by overwhelming 
Assyrian forces. Standing before the walls of Jerusalem and in the hearing of all 


the people, the envoys of Assyria’s King Sennacherib boast that no god can deliver 


Jerusalem from the Assyrian army: 
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“Who among all the gods of these countries have delivered their 
countries out of my hand, that the Lorp should deliver Jerusalem, 
out of my hand?” (Is 36:20) 


Hezekiah rends his garments in mourning because of the Assyrians’ mockery 
of Yahweh and goes immediately to the Temple to pray for the Lord’s help. 
There he addresses God as the creator of heaven and earth, enthroned above the 
cherubim and king over all the kingdoms of the world. This confession of the 
ultimate kingship of Yahweh is a remarkable renewal of Israel’s ancient faith in 


God as their true king and deliverer. 


While Ahaz’s first response to the threat of war was to inspect his defenses, his 
son Hezekiah goes first to the Temple to pray. Whereas Isaiah was sent to Ahaz, 
who then refused to heed the word of the Lord, Hezekiah himself summons the 
prophet and beseeches him to intercede for Judah. Isaiah gives both Ahaz and 
Hezekiah the same message, “Do not be afraid” (Is 7:4; 37:6). Ahaz acts out of 
fear and submits to a political covenant with Assyria, but Hezekiah holds fast in 
courage against overwhelming odds. A sharper contrast between Hezekiah and 


his father could not be drawn. 


During the siege, as Judah is laid waste and Jerusalem’s fate hangs by a thread, 
the righteous king Hezekiah falls deathly ill. The fate of Judah could not be in greater 
peril. The ailing Davidic king, a representative of his people, reflects the apparent 
condition of his kingdom, with Jerusalem surrounded by one of the fiercest army 
the Middle East had ever known. But Hezekiah responds to his illness as he did to 
the threat of Sennacherib: with prayer, reminding God that “I have walked before 
thee in faithfulness and with a whole heart, and have done what is good in thy sight” 
(2 Kgs 20:3). God hears and answers his prayer, sending Isaiah to give the dying 
king a sign of hope that both he and his kingdom will be redeemed from death. 
The shadow on the sundial will move back ten steps, a sign that both Hezekiah and 
Judah will survive (2 Kgs 20:1-11). The darkness of pagan domination that afflicts 
Judah—like the illness that afflicts the king’s body—will be reversed. The reversal of 


shadow by light is a perfect sign of Yahweh’s coming redemption. 


Hezekiah recovers from his illness, and the siege is unexpectedly lifted as 


the king of Assyria hears rumors that make him withdraw his army, an army 
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that has been suddenly afflicted with a mysterious plague, attributed to the 
protection of the angel of the Lord. Hezekiah composes a song of thanksgiving 
for his deliverance, promising to sing of God’s salvation all the days of his life. He 
recounts how God has “cast all my sins behind [God’s] back” (Is 38:17), signaling 
his understanding that the heart of redemption is not physical well-being but the 


forgiveness of sins. 


After all this, envoys from Babylon come to congratulate Hezekiah. He 
welcomes them in pride and shows them all the glory of his kingdom, particularly 
the riches of the Temple and his treasury. Hezekiah’s warm welcome of the envoys 
reflects his likely desire not only to impress, but also to win their friendship and 
build some political stability for the much-weakened kingdom of Judah. Such 
actions are an unexpected imitation of Ahaz, as Hezekiah appears to be looking 


for political security in places other than the shelter of the Lord. 


Isaiah asks Hezekiah what was shown to the Babylonian envoys. Hezekiah 
confesses that they saw everything in his kingdom. Isaiah then delivers the bad news: 
all that was shown to the envoys will be handed over to Babylon, but not during 
Hezekiah’s lifetime because of the faith in the Lord he had shown earlier. The lesson 
is clear and bitter: when God’s people seek refuge in the nations of the world, God 
will give them what they want, and in doing so they will be delivered to the very 


nations in whom they sought refuge. The doom of Babylon now hangs over Judah. 


Manasseh and Josiah 


The alternating pattern in Judah between good and bad kings is most 
distinctly seen in Hezekiah’s son Manasseh and great-grandson Josiah. Manasseh 
is the most wicked of Judah’s kings and Josiah the most righteous. Manasseh 
rebuilds the Canaanite high places that Hezekiah had destroyed. Like Ahab in the 
Northern Kingdom, he leads Judah to worship Baal and Asherah (2 Kgs 21:3). This 
comparison to Ahab does not bode well, for it was Ahab’s idolatrous zeal that sealed 
Istael’s doom. Manasseh’s wickedness is exemplified in his leading all of Jerusalem 
to “shed very much innocent blood” (2 Kgs 21:16) and by his burning his sons as 
offerings to Moloch in the valley of Hinnom (2 Kgs 21:6; 2 Chr 33:6). The child 


sacrifice in Hinnom will become an archetype of evil, such that the valley's name, 
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Gehenna, will be identified as the place of burning judgment, the very name used 
as the New Testament word for hell. Manasseh seduces the people to do more evil 
than the Canaanite nations whom the Lord had driven out of the Promised Land, 


ominously signaling that Judah, too, will soon be driven off the land (2 Kgs 21:9). 


The wrath that Manasseh and his generation provoke is forestalled by a young 
and righteous king, the grandson of Manasseh, Josiah. Josiah “did what was right in 
the eyes of the Lorp, and walked in all the way of David his father” (2 Kgs 22:2). 
He instructs the priests to tear out all the idols and pagan architecture added to the 
Temple by his father Amon and grandfather Manasseh. While repairing the Temple, 
the priests find the book of Deuteronomy, which had been lost, most likely during 
the time of Manasseh. When Josiah hears the words of the “book of the law,” he tears 
his clothes and mourns in penance. Having read Deuteronomy and knowing the 
curses that result from unfaithfulness to the covenant, Josiah recognizes that Israel is 


doomed to exile and significant suffering because of her infidelity. 


In response to Josiah’s righteous reform and penitence, God tells him that 
the curses outlined in Deuteronomy will not befall Judah during his lifetime. 
Unfortunately for Judah, Josiah will not live long. In a battle on the plains of 
Megiddo, Pharaoh Neco kills Josiah, who is only in his mid-thirties. All Judah 
and Jerusalem lament for Josiah as no one else was ever lamented (2 Chr 35:24-25). 
There even seems to be reference to Jeremiah composing a book of lamentations 
for Josiah that is now lost. If so, then two books of lamentation, one for Josiah and 
the other for Jerusalem (the Old Testament book of Lamentations), would frame 


the public ministry of Jeremiah. 


Jehoiakim 


The prophet Jeremiah’s public ministry begins under Josiah, but Josiah’s 
sons Jehoiakim and Zedekiah do not listen to God’s word as their father did. At 
the beginning of Jehoiakim’s reign, the Lord commands Jeremiah to go to the 
Temple's courts and tell the people they must turn back to the Lord and “listen” 
(shema), the covenant word that summarizes Deuteronomy. The greatest Jewish 
prayer and commandment are given in Deuteronomy 6:4-5: which begins “Hear 


[shema], O Israel, the LorD our God is one Lorn; and you shall love the Lor 
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your God with all your heart, and with all your soul, and with all your might” (Dt 
6:4-5). This word is found throughout the prophets, but nowhere more than in 


the prophet Jeremiah, as he calls Judah back to covenant faithfulness. 


Jeremiah knew that his foremost obstacle to renewal was religious 
complacency that rested on deep-seated and false notions. Jerusalem’s deliverance 
in Hezekiah’s time had led to the assumption that Jerusalem could never fall 
because it was the city that held the Temple of God and his presence in the midst 
of the Temple’s Holy of Holies. In the face of this presumption, Jeremiah upbraids 
the people in stridently countercultural language by declaring that they have 
turned God’s house into a “den of thieves” (see Jer 7:11). He then warns that the 
Temple will be destroyed just as the Philistines captured the Ark of the Covenant 
and destroyed Shiloh, which held the Ark in Eli’s day. 


To speak against the Temple, declaring its impending doom, was the most 
politically incorrect thing Jeremiah could do. Immediately, the priests and many of the 
people seize him and demand his death. Some of the elders defend him and, during 
Jeremiah’s trial, recall that in Hezekiah’s day the prophet Micah had spoken against 
the Temple and that the king had hearkened to him in fear and prayed for deliverance. 
Ahikam, a person of importance and stature, saves Jeremiah from the mob, but another 
prophet named Uriah is captured and killed for giving the same message. Jehoiakim’s 


response to Jeremiah’s message could not be more different from Hezekiah’s. 


Jeremiah’s life is spared, but he is barred from going to the Temple. So 
Jeremiah dictates to his secretary, Baruch, new oracles exhorting the people to 
repent and warning of imminent doom if they do not. Baruch reads these oracles 
in the Temple on a day of fasting, as Jeremiah instructs. King Jehoiakim calls for 
Baruch’s scroll to be brought to him and read. This brief moment of hope, that 
Jehoiakim might hear the word of God as his father, Josiah, did and repent, is 
brutally extinguished as Jehoiakim cuts the scroll in sections and throws them in 


the fire, despite the pleas and warnings of his court. 


Josiah was spared from seeing the evil that would befall Judah, but Jehoiakim 
will not be blessed because of his rejection of God’s word. Jerusalem falls under 
Babylonian rule, and Jehoiakim becomes a vassal to Nebuchadnezzar, king of 


Babylon, for three years. When Jehoiakim rebels, Jerusalem comes under fierce 
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attack, and as the city comes close to falling, Jehoiakim dies. Unlike Hezekiah, 
who recovers from illness and sees the redemption of Jerusalem from the 
Assyrians, Jehoiakim dies and within three months his son, Jehoiachin, and many 
of the Jerusalem leaders are taken captive to Babylon. Nebuchadnezzar makes 
Jehoiachin’s uncle Zedekiah, a son of Josiah like Jehoiakim, king over Jerusalem. 
Zedekiah will be the last king of the line of David to reign over Jerusalem before 


its destruction and the focus of Jeremiah’s final years of ministry. 


Zedekiah 


During Zedekiah’s reign, Judah remains under Babylonian domination 
and therefore must pay tribute to Nebuchadnezzar. The people of Judah long 
to be free, and a spirit of rebellion grows as patriotic Jews chafe under foreign 
occupation. This is the context within which one must read Jeremiah’s words and 
deeds during the reign of Zedekiah. For once again, Jeremiah is called upon to 


give a very unpopular message to God’s people: accept Babylonian rule. 


Standing in the Temple (where Jeremiah can once again go now that 
Jehoiakim is dead), Jeremiah announces that it is God’s will that Judah and all 
the nations under Babylonian dominion submit to Nebuchadnezzar’s yoke and 
serve him (Jer 27). Those who do so will live upon their own land in peace. In the 
prophetic tradition of Israel, Jeremiah embodies his verbal message with a physical 
sign by wearing a wooden oxen yoke upon his neck. In response to Jeremiah’s 
message, a false prophet named Hananiah breaks the yoke-bars from his neck 
(Jer 28) and announces that thus shall the Lord break the yoke of Babylon from 
Jerusalem within two years. Jeremiah announces this to be a false prophecy and 
warns that God will replace the wooden yoke with an iron one and that Hananiah 


will die within the year for making the people trust in a lie. 


Against Jeremiah’s warnings, Zedekiah rebels against Babylon. As Babylon 
musters a great army to punish Jerusalem, Zedekiah attempts to lead his city in a 
religious renewal to gain the favor of Yahweh while ignoring Yahweh’s warnings 
spoken through Jeremiah. Zedekiah renews the covenant and declares a Jubilee 
(Jer 34). All the princes and leaders of the people renew the covenant and promise 


to promote the Jubilee, which calls for the release of all slaves and the forgiveness 
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of all debts, as well as the return of all family land inheritance. A fter a short while, 
however, the people decide that life was easier when they had slaves. They take 
back their slaves despite their covenant Jubilee promises. This is the last straw. 
God promises to declare a Jubilee release not to freedom but to the sword, to 
pestilence, and to famine (Jer 34:17). As punishment, Zedekiah and the leaders of 
Jerusalem will fall to Babylon and themselves become slaves in Nebuchadnezzar’s 
land. The old lesson is painfully poignant: you reap what you sow; oppress the 


poor with hard service, and you, too, will face the fate of slavery. 


As the Babylonian army besieges Jerusalem, Zedekiah imprisons Jeremiah for 
announcing the city’s doom. While under arrest, God tells Jeremiah to purchase a 
field being sold by one of his relatives (Jer 32). Jeremiah buys the land for seventeen 
shekels of silver, an unlikely purchase given current events. Jeremiah takes the 
deed for his purchased land, shows it to all the Jews in the court of the guard, and 
has it put into a clay vessel so it will be preserved for a long time. This is a prophetic 
sign of hope, which Jeremiah joyfully sees. It is a sign that the land, though about 
to fall into Babylonian hands, will one day return to the possession of the Jews. 
Jeremiah sees the prediction to come back to the land as God’s promise of a second 
Exodus (Jer 32:17-23). This is followed by a further oracle of hope, in which God 


speaks about the future restoration of the kingdom of Israel. 


God promises to gather Israel from all the nations where they will be scattered 
and bring them back to the Promised Land. The restoration oracles of Jeremiah 
(Jer 30-33), in which the land purchase is the central action, also describe God’s 
promise to make a new covenant with Israel and restore the fortunes of the land. 
The image of land is a striking one, for God promises to “plant” the exiles in the 
land with faithfulness. Planting is one of the key images of Jeremiah’s prophecies, 


and a reminder of the divine description of his mission: 


“Behold, I have put my words in your mouth ... to pluck up and to break 
down, to destroy and to overthrow, to build and to plant.” (Jer 1:9-10) 


This is a fitting outline of Jeremiah’s career, for while the majority of his 
message is of woe and doom, a key part speaks of restoration and hope. Jeremiah 
describes the coming devastation as a sort of reversal of creation: the land will 


once again be “waste [formless] and void” (Jer 4:23). For Jeremiah, Israel’s sins 
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stripped away all the good of the land and made it a desolate wilderness; sin, in 


. . . ” 
other words, brings about a reversal of creation, a kind of “de-creation. 


As with the story of the Fall, there is the hint of hope with Jeremiah’s words of 
building and planting. Jeremiah’s land purchase shows that beyond the destruction 
and exile, there will be a time of return and rebuilding. A new Exodus and a new 
creation will follow exile and de-creation. God will replant the land made desolate 
by sin when he forgives his people and makes for them a new covenant. When will 
this planting take place? It will happen when a sower goes out to sow seed, a story 


that will bring about the restoration of Israel’s lost kingdom. 


In spite of Jeremiah’s pleas for a peaceful surrender, Zedekiah hardens his 
heart and continues his fight against Babylon, bringing his city and people to a 
horrible end. After Jerusalem endures a very long siege and a terrible famine, the 
Babylonians breach the city’s walls. They enter the city and burn the Temple to 
the ground. Zedekiah and the remnant of his army escape at night and attempt 
to flee to the wilderness. They are caught in the plains of Jericho in a humiliating 
defeat. The Babylonians slay Zedekiah’s sons before his eyes, and then blind him, 
so that his last sight is their torture and death. Then they take him to Babylon in 
chains. The slaughter was unnecessary, as Jeremiah had warned that surrender and 


submission were the only path to life. 


With Zedekiah’s defeat on the plains of Jericho, the story of Judah, and all 
Israel, in the land comes full circle. The story began with Joshua leading Israel 
onto the plains of Jericho, where they would win a great victory through prayer 
and trust in God. But Zedekiah is no Joshua, and by ignoring the word of God, 
he and his people lose the land promised long ago to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 
Every step the surviving Jews make on their long march east to Babylon puts 
the story of salvation in reverse. They travel the same road that Abraham took 
from Ur of the Chaldeans. But now with each step they move further away from 
the Promised Land and closer to the place where Israel’s story first began. All 
of Israel’s achievements, beginning with the call of Abraham, to Moses, Joshua, 
Samuel, and David, now seem lost as Judah finds itself in the ancient homeland 


of Abraham, slaves in the midst of the plains of Shinar in the kingdom of Babel. 


Chapter Eight 
EXILE 


Baby blue (fudah “singing the blues” in Babylon) 


Following the Si wory 


The period of the Exile begins with the Assyrian defeat of the 
Northern Kingdom of Israel (2 Kgs 17) and with the Babylonian 
defeat of the Southern Kingdom of Judah (2 Kgs 23-25). Besides 
these brief sections in the book of 2 Kings, there is no other 
narrative book for the Exile period. However, a brief look at the 
supplemental books of Tobit, Daniel, and Ezekiel will give insight 
into the life of God’s people during the Exile. 


Jee the very beginnings of Israel’s conquest of Canaan, it was clear that the 


Promised Land was given to her only conditionally: 


“If you obey the commandments of the Lorp your God which I 
command you this day, by loving the Lorp your God, by walking in 
his ways, and by keeping his commandments and his statutes and his 
ordinances, then you shall live and multiply, and the Lorp your God 
will bless you in the land which you are entering to take possession of 
it. But if your heart turns away, and you will not hear, but are drawn 
away to worship other gods and serve them, I declare to you this day, 
that you shall perish; you shall not live long in the land which you 
are going over the Jordan to enter and possess.” (Dt 30:16-18) 
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The Lord desired to bless his people in this land of milk and honey, but such 
blessing was to be the full flowering of covenant faithfulness, the life-giving fruit 
of covenant love. When God’s people proved unfaithful, the consequences were 
just as Moses had warned: many perished in, or were taken from, the sacred soil 


of the Promised Land. 


Exile slowly removed the blindness of God’s people to their sin, allowing 
them to recognize that their unfaithfulness to the covenant law was the cause of 


their current tragic situation: 


“O Lord, the great and terrible God, who keeps covenant and 
steadfast love with those who love him and keep his commandments, 
we have sinned and done wrong and acted wickedly and rebelled, 
turning aside from thy commandments and ordinances ... we have 
rebelled against him, and have not obeyed the voice of the Lorp 
our God by following his laws, which he set before us by his servants 
the prophets. All Israel has transgressed thy law and turned aside, 
refusing to obey thy voice. And the curse and oath which are written 
in the law of Moses the servant of God have been poured out upon us, 


because we have sinned against him.” (Dn 9:4-5, 9-12) 


With God’s people exiled from the Promised Land, and the Temple burned 
to the ground, covenant sacrificial worship could no longer be offered. Asa result, 
the law and, in particular, the dietary requirements, became the focus of fidelity 
for God’s people. In a sense, the kitchen table became the altar of sacrifice, and 
many who were striving anew to be faithful were willing to offer their lives rather 


than transgress God’s law and eat what was unclean. 


While the captivity and exile of Israel and Judah marked the greatest 
chastisement for their covenant betrayal, this period is also the backdrop to some 
of the most hope-filled promises uttered to God’s people. Promises for a new 
covenant written on the hearts of God’s people—of dry bones brought back to 
life and of a restoration of God’s people and the land—kept a glimmer of hope 


alive in the hearts of the faithful remnant. 


The experience of the two kingdoms in exile will divide this chapter into its 


two acts. Act one focuses on the Northern Kingdom of Israel, whose defeat to the 
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Assyrians in 722 B.C. is recounted in 2 Kings 17. The book of Tobit is the only 
biblical text that gives us a glimpse into the lives of the Israelite exiles from the 
Northern Kingdom. It offers a picture of one family’s continued fidelity to the 
God of Israel despite the tragic disorientation and dislocation of exile. The fidelity 
of Tobit and his family illustrates that a remnant in the Northern Kingdom 
struggled to respond faithfully to God’s call to be a “treasured possession among 


all peoples ... a kingdom of priests and a holy nation” (Ex 19:5-6). 


Act two focuses on the Southern Kingdom of Judah, whose defeat by the 
Babylonians, along with a cursory summary of the history of the exile, is recorded 
in 2 Kings 23-25. The Babylonian exile occurred over the course of three major 
deportations. Among the captives were Daniel and Ezekiel, and while they were 
exiled at slightly different times, both their ministries bear witness to the fact that 
God did not abandon his people in that darkest of times. Rather, God held out 
to the exiles the pledge that his salvation would come, slowly but surely. While 
Daniel and Ezekiel speak from Babylon, Jeremiah is among the remnant left in 
the now desolate Promised Land. These three prophets give us a window into 
the lives of those in the Kingdom of Judah who experienced the darkness of the 


Babylonian exile and waited in hope. 


ACT 1: THE NORTHERN KINGDOM IN EXILE 


Following the fall of Samaria in 722 B. C. to Sargon II of Assyria, many 
Israelites were deported and resettled in various locations throughout the 
Assyrian empire. After defeating a tribe or nation, the Assyrians would divide 
and relocate the peoples they had conquered, isolating them in strange lands 
and thereby quelling the chance of any further insurgencies and rebellion. Asa 
result, many Israelites were resettled to such places as Habor along the Gozan 
River and Halah near the Assyrian capital, Nineveh, as well as the region of 
Media on the eastern frontiers of the empire, east of the Tigris River (2 Kgs 
17:6). Assyrian records show that 27,290 Israelites were displaced by Sargon II 


to these and other places. 
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Tobit 
The book of Tobit tells the story of an Israelite of the tribe of Naphtali who 


lived in the last days of the Northern Kingdom. After Samaria was captured, 
Tobit, together with his wife, Anna, their son Tobias, and other members of his 
family, was taken from his Galilean home of Thisbe and resettled in the imperial 


capital, Nineveh. 


In contrast to the widespread apostasy that characterized the northern tribes, 
Tobit is faithful to the God of Israel. His life both before and during the exile 
reflects his devotion. As a young man, Tobit went alone to Jerusalem to celebrate 
the feasts with a handful of other Israelites (Tb 1:6; 5:13) even though his entire 
tribe deserted the God of Israel and defected to paganism. In exile, Tobit remains 
faithful to the dietary laws in the Torah, although his brothers and relatives 
discard them. The book reveals Tobit to be a man who loves God and keeps his 
commandments, even in his poverty and blindness, which seems to have befallen 


him asa result of his care in observing the Torah. 


The central movement of the book surrounds Tobit’s son Tobias, sent by his 
father to Rages, a town in Media, to recover some family treasure. For this journey 
he is joined by the angel Raphael disguised as a man, Azarias. When they stop 
along the way in a town called Ecbatana, Raphael instructs Tobias to marry the 
daughter of his father’s cousin Raguel. This beautiful young woman, Sarah, had 
long been plagued by a demon, which Tobias exorcises by following Raphael’s 
instructions. After successfully retrieving the family treasure in Rages, Tobias and 
his new bride, together with Raphael (still in disguise), return to Nineveh, where 
they are met by the overjoyed Tobit and Anna. Only after this does Raphael reveal 
his true identity as an angel of the God of Israel. Raphael exhorts Tobit and his 
family to continue in their fidelity and to “praise God and give thanks to him; 


exalt him and give thanks to him in the presence of all the living for what he has 


done for you” (Tb 12:6). 


Tobit stands like a refreshing fountain in the middle of the swamp of the 
northern rebellion. Amidst a society whose apostasy, addiction to power, and 
obsession with material wealth had merited the condemnation of prophets like 


Amos and Hosea, stories like Tobit show that there were some Israelites who 
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remained faithful to God. The Israelite characters in the story lived a devout life 
filled with prayer and good deeds such as burying the dead, giving alms, honoring 
their parents and elders, keeping the dietary laws in the Torah, and showing 


hospitality to guests even while living in exile amid Gentiles. 


The Ten Lost Tribes 


While Tobit is a witness to the fact that a small remnant of Israel remained 
steadfast in their fidelity, the vast majority of the Northern Kingdom proved 
themselves harlots, running after the gods of the pagan nations. As seen in the 
previous chapter, those not killed or deported intermarried with the pagan 
peoples that Assyria resettled in Israel. The resulting syncretistic mixing of 
religions resulted in beliefs and practices quite different from Israel’s heritage. 
Unlike the exiled remnant of Judah in Babylon, who will eventually be allowed 
to return to the Promised Land, the exiled Israelites in effect “disappear.” They 
will either be absorbed into the foreign peoples among whom they were sent, or, 
assimilating with the foreigners now living among them in Israel, they will be 
called “Samaritans.” These northern ten tribes will corporately have no experience 


of return and are referred to by some as the “Ten Lost Tribes.” 


ACT 2: THE SOUTHERN KINGDOM IN EXILE 


A century and a halfafter the Northern Kingdom fell to Assyria, the Southern 
Kingdom of Judah fell to the Babylonians. Like the Assyrians, the Babylonians 
induced psychological terror and disorientation in their captives through mass 
deportations. Major deportations took place in 605, 597, and, finally, in 587 
B.C., the year Jerusalem fell. Daniel and Ezekiel were victims of this Babylonian 
practice, and their life and ministry provide valuable insights into the southern 


experience of exile in Babylon. 


With the Northern Kingdom of Israel assimilated and “lost,” the remnant of 
God’s people who survived the Babylonian conquest will begin to be referred to 
as the “Jews,” derived from “Judah,” the name of the Southern Kingdom. ‘Thus, 


the “Jews” include not only those from the tribe of Judah, but also those of the 
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tribe of Benjamin and the priests of Levi who made up the Southern Kingdom 


and survived the exile to Babylon. 


Daniel 


Asa young man, Daniel was taken to Babylon in the first deportation in 605 
B.C. The stories of his time there are well known, particularly his good health 
despite a diet of only vegetables and water (Dn 1) and his ordeal of being cast 
into a lions’ den (Dn 6), among other stories. But many who read his story miss 
the significance of the events of Daniel’s life. Rather than a simple collection 
of miraculous tales about the prophet’s survival, the narrative can be seen as a 
microcosm of Judah’s experience in exile. In short, Daniel’s story exemplifies 
God’s faithfulness to Judah during their time of trial. Judah, like Daniel, was 
shielded by grace amid her life under pagan rule. Like Daniel, the faithful 
remnant of Judahites in Babylon refrained from food sacrificed to idols, kept 
the Torah zealously, and continued to pray and hope for the deliverance of their 
nation. Like Daniel, they were kept safe by God’s protection, even in the “lions’ 
den” of Babylon among the pagan “beasts.” (The depiction of pagans as beasts and 
God’s people as human beings has a venerable history in the Bible and is, in fact, 


an important key to the symbolism in Daniel.) 


The story of the three young men who were thrown into the furnace for 
refusing to worship the gods of Babylon (Dn 3) works in a similar way. By their 
lives, Hananiah, Azariah, and Mishael (whose Babylonian names were Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abednego) embodied the lives of the faithful of Judah, kept safe in 
the furnace of trial that was the land of their exile. As they stood in the raging fire 
kindled to consume them, these young men offered the worship that Tobit called 


all his exiled countrymen to perform: 


“Acknowledge him before the nations, O sons of Israel; 
for he has scattered us among them [the pagans]. 
Make his greatness known there [1.e. in foreign lands] 
and exalt him in the presence of all the living; 


because he is our Lord and God, he is our Father forever.” (Tb 13.3-4) 


The fidelity of the three young men, and that of many Jews during the Exile, 
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would not have been possible except for God’s grace. Daniel makes it clear that 
the learning, skill, and wisdom of the three young men, as well as Daniel’s gift of 
understanding visions and the favor and compassion they each received in the 
sight of the pagan chiefs, were all gifts given by God. Thus, the song of the three 
young men in the fiery furnace recounts the people’s sinfulness, but blesses God 


for his mercy. 


Daniel’s gift of interpreting dreams is what is most striking to later Jewish 
readers. Viewed in the context of Israel’s history, Daniel’s mission as a dream 
interpreter makes him a “new Joseph” of sorts. Like the patriarch Joseph in 
Genesis, this young man is taken captive to a foreign nation to whom his people 
were subject. And, like Joseph, Daniel is honored in the pagan royal court for his 


gift of understanding visions. 


These and other parallels between Daniel and Joseph have at least one crucial 
implication: they lead us to think of the Exodus, the archetype of all of God’s 
salvific acts. Just as 1 and 2 Kings portrayed the exile as “the Exodus in reverse,” 
so Daniel casts Babylon as another Egypt and the Babylonian kings as the new 
Pharaohs. In Egypt, the question to God’s people is, “Whom will you serve?” This 


is also the focus of the trials in the fiery furnace and the lions’ den: 


Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego answered the king, “O 
Nebuchadnezzar, we have no need to answer you in this matter. If it 
be so, our God whom we serve is able to deliver us from the burning 
fiery furnace; and he will deliver us out of your hand, O king. But 
if not, be it known to you, O king, that we will not serve your gods 
or worship the golden image which you have set up.” (Dn 3:16-18; 
emphasis added) 


Then the king commanded and Daniel was brought and cast into 
the den of lions. The king said to Daniel, “May your God, whom you 


serve continually, deliver you!” (Dn 6:16; emphasis added) 


In addition to showing their fidelity to serve God alone, both accounts 
testify that none of these young men look to the earthly king for deliverance. In 
fact, Daniel 6:14-15 makes it clear that king Darius is w#ab/e to deliver Daniel. 


In contrast to their unfaithful brethren who always turn to foreign kings for 
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salvation, these faithful Jews turn to God himself, their Heavenly King, for 
deliverance. Here is the first hint that the lesson Samuel desired God’s people to 
understand—that God himself is their King and Deliverer—is finally taking root 


in the hearts of a remnant of God’s people. 


All this means that God’s people are once again poised for the “new Exodus” 
of which the prophets who lived before Daniel spoke. As we shall see, Daniel is 
not alone in this; in the next period of the Return, Ezra and Nehemiah will also 


describe the release of the exiles from Babylon as a new Exodus. 


Although we cannot cover Daniel’s visions and interpretations in detail, 
three must not go unmentioned. In Daniel 2, Daniel gives the interpretation of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s dream, revealing that the various materials of the statue in 
Nebuchadnezzar’s dream represent four kingdoms. Nebuchadnezzar, with his 
rule of centralized and absolute power over his kingdom, is represented by the 
statue’s head of gold, much to Nebuchadnezzar’s liking. But it will be a small stone 
that will destroy the mighty statue and fill the earth. That stone, Jesus Christ, 
is a stone which is to be rejected, but will yet prove to be the cornerstone of the 


Church, his Body, that will fill the earth with its members. 


In the “night vision” of Daniel 7, the prophet sees four beasts arising from 
the sea, each corresponding to a Gentile nation that will rule over God’s people. 
None of these nations lasts forever. When the courtroom of heaven opened to 
reveal the throne of God, Daniel saw “one like a son of man” (that is, a human 
being) receive from God an everlasting kingdom “which shall not pass away” (Dn 
7:14). Who, then, is this “one like a son of man”? Understood within the system 
of Jewish symbols, this is either Israel or “the saints of the Most High” (Dn 7:18). 
(Recall that in this system of symbolism, the Gentiles were seen as beasts and 
Israel as a human being, just as Daniel represented Judah in the earlier stories and 
the lions represented the Babylonians.) The vision, then, tells a story in which 
Israel will eventually be free from the tyranny of Gentile nations. Not only that, 
but God will establish his kingdom on earth through his people, “the saints of the 
Most High.” While Daniel’s prophecy speaks to Israel of a temporal fulfillment, 


Daniel’s words will find their ultimate fulfillment in Jesus, who will receive 
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everlasting dominion and a kingdom that will not pass away. In fact, Jesus will 


use the title “Son of Man” to refer to himself more than all other titles combined. 


Later, in Daniel 9, in the midst of Daniel’s prayer and supplication to God 
regarding the seventy years of exile prophesied by Jeremiah, the angel Gabriel 
comes to him in a vision. Gabriel gives a revelation that is both good news and bad 
news. The good news is that an anointed one is coming who will “put an end to 
sin,” “atone for iniquity,” and “bring in everlasting righteousness” (Dn 9:24-27). 
The bad news is that this anointed one is not to come at the end of these seventy 
years of exile, but rather it will take “seventy weeks of years” (thus, 70 x 7, or 490 


years) plus some before this revelation will be fulfilled. 


Although the kingdoms represented by the materials in the statue of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s dream (Dn 2) and the beasts in Daniel’s vision (Dn 7) were 
not fully identified in the narrative, many groups in Jesus’ day—that is, in first- 
century Judea—believed the four kingdoms to be the following: the first was 
Babylon, under whose rule Daniel lived; the second, Persia; the third, Greece; and 
the fourth, Rome, which was still occupying the land in the first century. These 
Jews believed, therefore, that Israel’s deliverance and hour of glory was at hand, 
since they were living under the reign of the fourth beast. Hence, the stage was 
set for Messianic speculations, and it was into this charged atmosphere that Jesus 
entered, proclaiming himself as “the Son of man” who would soon be “seated at 
the right hand of the power of God” (Lk 22:69). By using this symbolic language 
borrowed from Daniel, Jesus portrayed himself as the people’s vicar and king who 


would soon be vindicated by the God of Israel from the hands of the fourth beast. 


Ezekiel 
Ezekiel, like Daniel, was a refugee in Babylon. Together with a young king of 


Judah, Jehoiachin, he was taken to Babylon in the second major deportation of 597 
B.C. Although we cannot be sure if they ever met, Ezekiel seems to have known at 
least of Daniel’s reputation, mentioning him three times in his prophesies. Ezekiel 
was of a priestly family, married, and lived in a house of his own, apparently with a 


sufficient freedom that enabled him to minister to his fellow exiles. 


In Ezekiel’s lifetime, Nebuchadnezzar destroyed Jerusalem and its Temple. 
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Given the title “son of man” by the Lord, Ezekiel was given the particularly 
difficult task of telling his countrymen that they should not hope for Judah’s 
triumph over Babylon—a dream to which many clung until the capital and the 
Temple finally fell in 587 B.C. The prophet was called to embody his prophetic 
messages with dramatic actions. He constructed a miniature model of the siege of 
Jerusalem and lay beside it for a total of 430 days, signifying God’s judgment on 
the city. He was also instructed to shave his head and beard with a sword to signify 
the shameful and terrifying fate that would come upon Judah and its inhabitants. 
Like his hair, some would be burned by fire, some struck with the sword, and 
others scattered. One of Ezekiel’s most stinging condemnations is given to Israel’s 
shepherds, who God says he is against because they fed themselves and not God’s 


sheep, and they let the sheep become prey to wild beasts. 


Even with such messages, it would be wrong to think of Ezekiel’s ministry 
as simply one of doom. To him was given the vision of God’s glorious throne, 
which he saw hovering above the river Chebar where he stood (Ez 1-3). This was 
a tremendous vision of hope, for it showed Ezekiel and the exiles that the Lord’s 
presence was not constrained to the Jerusalem Temple, that he was in fact in their 
midst, close (or perhaps closer) in time of great distress. To him also was given 
the detailed vision of a new Temple, which stood at the core of her hope of living 
with God in the land once again. (The gospel of John would later show that the 
Temple of Ezekiel’s vision was not to be a structure of stone but rather the body 
of the messiah, who would indeed be a real and everlasting Temple.) Ezekiel also 
gives us God’s promise that “I myself will be the shepherd of my sheep, and I will 
make them lie down... I will seek the lost, and I will bring back the strayed, and I 
will bind up the crippled, and I will strengthen the weak” (Ez 34:15-16). 


Perhaps the most familiar of Ezekiel’s visions is that of the valley of dry bones 
(Ez 37). In this vision, Ezekiel sees human bones strewn in the valley come to 
life— first by growing flesh and then being joined together, and finally being filled 
with the Spirit (breath) of God. It was in the land that the people enjoyed the 
blessings of the Lord—shared life with family and friends, celebrated the feasts of 
God, enjoyed the fruitfulness of their vineyards and the fatness of the cattle. Now 


exiled, they had undergone a death of sorts and become dry bones, as the vision 
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tells us. This resurrection signified the revivification of God’s people and their 
return to the land because, in the experience of God’s people, it was only in the 
land that one truly lived. Hence, the Psalms and other Old Testament passages 
refer to the land as “the land of the living.” Ezekiel’s vision, therefore, speaks 


powerfully to a people who long to see the land of their forefathers once again. 


The Jewish Community in Jerusalem (Jeremiah 39-44) 


What of those who remained in Jerusalem? After the failed rebellion of 
Zedekiah, a man named Gedaliah is appointed governor of the cities of Judah by 
the Babylonian king. Gedaliah rules from the small town of Mizpah. He is not of 
Davidic descent, and he is subsequently assassinated by a plot of the royal family 
(who also exterminate other Jewish survivors at Mizpah and the Babylonian 


guards stationed there). 


Since Nebuchadnezzar would clearly perceive Gedaliah’s murder as an act of 
rebellion, the air in Jerusalem becomes tense. Amid the chaos, however, Jeremiah 
warns his countrymen not to go down to Egypt (Jer 42) but to remain in Jerusalem. 
The Lord himself, he says, will protect them and give them his blessing. Despite 
this prophetic word, a group led by Johanan forcibly take Jeremiah and Baruch, his 
secretary, into Egypt. There, the refugees settle in the great cities of Tahpanhes and 
Memphis, as well as Migdol and Pathros. Ina sense, the journey of these survivors of 
the Babylonian invasion only furthers the reversal of the Exodus. Not only does this 
remnant of Judah regress geographically into the land of Pharaoh, but many also 


end up turning once again to Egyptian idolatry while living there (Jer 44). 


Jeremiah continues to insist that the journey is contrary to the will of God 


and that their migration will only bring down further judgment: 


“Therefore hear the word of the Lorp, all you of Judah who dwell 
in the land of Egypt: Behold, I have sworn by my great name, says 
the Lorp, that my name shall no more be invoked by the mouth of 
any man of Judah in all the land of Egypt, saying, ‘As the Lorp God 
lives.’ Behold, I am watching over them for disaster and not for good. 
All the men of Judah who are in the land of Egypt shall be consumed 
by the sword and by famine, until there is an end of them. And those 
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who escape the sword shall return from the land of Egypt to the land 
of Judah, few in number; and all the remnant of Judah, who came to 
the land of Egypt to live, shall know whose word will stand, mine or 
theirs.” (Jer 44:26-28) 


This word of the Lord was realized some twenty years later, when Nebuchadnezzar 


invaded Egypt and defeated Pharaoh Hophra. 


As Nebuchadnezzar’s and Daniel’s dreams both make clear, the Babylonian 
kingdom will not last forever. While this “golden kingdom” has its time of power, 
that time will come to an end by yet another kingdom. And this change in world 
power will precipitate the release from exile for those of God’s people who are 


willing to make the arduous journey home. 


Exile and Return 


The story of exile, along with the deep desire for return experienced by those exiled, 
is one replayed throughout salvation history. From the Fall, when Adam and Eve 
are exiled from the Garden of Eden, to the experience of exile and return that 
characterizes the lives of Abraham, Moses, and David, to the great and terrible 
experience of exile and return suffered during the Babylonian captivity, the story 
of a home lost and regained is a prominent theme chronicled throughout the Old 
Testament. This theme is reflected in the New Testament as well, from the story of 
the Prodigal Son, who experiences his own exile and return, even to Jesus himself, 
who is exiled beyond the city walls to die on the cross, only to return in glory. With 
his death, resurrection, ascension, and the sending of his Spirit, Jesus reverses the 
pattern of exile that began with Adam and Eve, ending humanity's long exile from 
the Presence of God. 


Chapter Nine 
RETURN 


Yellow (fudah returning home to brighter days) 


Following the S. tory 


The period of the Return picks up and follows the continuing story 

of Scripture in the books of Ezra and Nehemiah. In addition, the 

supplemental books of Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi will be 
| discussed briefly. 


ive experience of homelessness goes beyond simply not having a geographical 
space to call one’s own. It is rooted in a fundamental disorientation— 
living among unknown places and strange customs. The people of the Southern 
Kingdom of Judah, the Jews, when exiled to Babylon were homeless in their 
foreign homes, constantly aware that they were strangers in a strange land. But 
after nearly seventy years, many of the Jewish exiles had been born and raised in 
Babylon and few had ever seen the Holy City. Many knew of Judah and Jerusalem 
only from the fragments of stories and memories told and retold by parents, 
grandparents, aunts, and uncles. Yet these stories knit a long cord connecting 
them to the Holy City, keeping alive and increasing the desires of many of the 


exiles to return one day to the sacred land of their forefathers. 


After so many years of exile, it is impossible to imagine the varied responses 


of the exiles when in 538 B.C., Cyrus, the King of Persia, who had recently 
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conquered the Babylonians, issues a decree allowing the Jews in captivity to return 


to their homeland: 


Thus says Cyrus king of Persia: The Lorn, the God of heaven, has 
given me all the kingdoms of the earth, and he has charged me to 
build him a house at Jerusalem, which is in Judah. Whoever 1s among 
you of all his people, may his God be with him, and let him go up to 
Jerusalem, which is in Judah, and rebuild the house of the Lorp, 
the God of Israel—he is the God who is in Jerusalem; and let each 
survivor, in whatever place he sojourns, be assisted by the men of his 
place with silver and gold, with goods and with beasts, besides freewill 


offerings for the house of God which is in Jerusalem. (Ezr 1:2-4) 


Many exiles take up Cyrus’ offer and return and begin the rebuilding, but not 
all. For some, life in the foreign land of Babylon seems easier than the long journey 


and hard work ahead for those who return. 


The Persians under Cyrus were far more favorable than the Assyrians and 
the Babylonians had been to the religions of their subject peoples. Rather than 
suppressing the worship of gods other than their own, Cyrus returned stolen 
images to their respective sanctuaries to placate both his subjects as well as their 
gods, whose favor he believed was as essential as that of the people for the peace of 
his new empire. Accordingly, he permitted the Jews and their priests to return to 


the Holy Land to resume their ancestral rites. 


The prophets of Israel spoke of Cyrus’ proclamation of return. Jeremiah 
prophesied that his people would return to their land after seventy years of exile 
(Jer 25:11-12; 29:10). The first deportation of the Jews to Babylon was in 605 B.C., 
so by the time their descendants begin returning to Jerusalem in 538 B.C., almost 
seventy years have passed. According to the book of Isaiah, a man by the name 
of the Cyrus would become the Lord’s “shepherd” and “anointed” (in Hebrew, 
messiah), and would conquer the other nations and reestablish both Jerusalem 


and its Temple: 


“{The Lorn] says of Cyrus, ‘He is my shepherd, and he shall fulfil 
[sic] all my purpose’; saying of Jerusalem, ‘She shall be built, and of 
the temple, “Your foundation shall be laid.””Thus says the Lorp to 
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his anointed, to Cyrus, whose right hand I have grasped, to subdue 
nations before him and ungird the loins of kings,to open the doors 
before him that gates may not be closed. (Is 44:28-45:1) 


For those in exile who dared to hope and believe that their homelessness 
would one day come to an end, the prophet’s words and Cyrus’ generous decree 


showed God’s hand in the remarkable reality of history. 


The return of the exiles to Judah does not occur all at once; instead, exiles 
return over the span of several decades. The books of Ezra and Nehemiah 
(which were originally a single work) describe three key waves in the process of 
this homecoming. Each of these waves can be identified by a key figure and a 
corresponding rebuilding, and they will divide this period into its three acts. 
Act one focuses on the first wave of return led by Zerubbabel, a man of Davidic 
descent and the eventual governor of Jerusalem, who leads the exiles in the 
rebuilding of the Temple. Act two turns its attention to the second movement 
of return spearheaded by Ezra, a scribe and priest who by his influence and 
teaching “rebuilds” the people of Judah in the ways of God’s Torah. Finally, act 
three focuses on Nehemiah, under whose leadership the third wave of returnees 


rebuilds the walls of the Holy City. 


ACT 1: ZERUBBABEL AND REBUILDING THE TEMPLE 


A New Exodus 


Isaiah described the eventual return of his exiled countrymen in terms 
reminiscent of the ancient Exodus from Egypt. Isaiah’s vision is that of a “new 


Exodus’: 


Go forth from Babylon, flee from Chaldea, declare this with a 
shout of joy, proclaim it, send it forth to the end of the earth; 
say, “The Lorp has redeemed his servant Jacob!” They thirsted not 
when he led them through the deserts; he made water flow for them from 


the rock; he cleft the rock and the water gushed out. 


Was it not you who dried up the sea, the waters of the great deep; 
that made the depths of the sea a way for the redeemed to pass over? 
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And the ransomed of the Lorp shall return, and come to 
Zion with singing; everlasting joy shall be upon their heads; 


they shall obtain joy and gladness, and sorrow and sighing shall flee 
away. (Is 48:20-21; 51:10-11; emphasis added) 


Both Ezra and Nehemiah, following the oracles given to this great prophet, 


portray the exiles’ return as a “second” or “new” Exodus. 


Perhaps the most surprising element of Cyrus’ 538 B.C. decree is that every 
returnee is to “be assisted by the men of his place with silver and gold, with 
goods and with beasts, besides freewill offerings for the house of God which is in 
Jerusalem” (Ezr 1:4). Ezra recounts that this support was in fact delivered to the 
exiles who left Mesopotamia. Furthermore, Cyrus commands that the Temple 
vessels that had been carried away under Nebuchadnezzar be restored to the 
possession of the God of Israel. (The Ark of the Covenant is not among the items 
restored, as Jeremiah had already taken it out of the Temple before its destruction 
[2 Mc 2:5].) Taken as a whole, these events are strongly reminiscent of the first 
Exodus, in which the Israelites departing from their land of captivity were said to 
have “despoiled the Egyptians” of silver and gold (Ex 11:2; 12:35-36). In this way, 
the Judahites who leave Mesopotamia in the 537 B.C. are like their ancestors who 
left Egypt so many centuries earlier. From its very inauguration, Ezra invites us to 


see the return led by Zerubbabel as the new Exodus described by Isaiah. 
The census of the first group of exiles (Ezr 2:1-67), together with the other 


lists found throughout the books of Ezra and Nehemiah, is a reminder of the 
earlier censuses which Moses had taken in the wilderness, when Israel was in a 
similar process of transplantation from a faraway country into the Promised Land 
(Nm 1, 26). For a people living in exile in a foreign country, identity is something 
no longer taken for granted; it must be reclaimed. Such numberings and lists, so 
reminiscent of the actions of their forefathers, enable the returned exiles to find 
their place in the national family tree of Israel, which had been uprooted by the 


Babylonian exile and captivity. 


The Exodus is again evoked by the freewill offerings that the returned 
exiles take up for the rebuilding of the Temple (Ezr 2:68-69). This recalls the 


freewill contributions Moses gathered from among the leaders of the tribes in the 
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wilderness (Ex 25:2-9; 35:21-29). Together with the treasures given them by their 
captors, these freewill offerings are used for the construction of the dwelling place 
of the Most High God—the tabernacle in the case of the Exodus generation, and 


the Jerusalem Temple in the case of the community returned from exile. 


It is only fitting that the arrival of the exiles to their homeland should 
culminate in the celebration of the Feast of Booths in Jerusalem (Ezr 3:4). This 
feast was originally given to Israel to commemorate the giving of the law and 
God’s providence during her forty-year wandering in the desert; the returned 
exiles now make it their own in an unprecedented way. They, too, have experienced 
divine redemption from their foreign captors; they, too, have made their own long 


journey back to the Promised Land. 


And yet, something is incomplete about this new Exodus. When the 
foundation stone of the new Temple is laid in the second year of the return, 
amidst all the shouts of praise and thanksgiving, there is mourning. Those who 
once saw the splendor and glory of the first Temple (built by Solomon) mourn 
the modesty of the second Temple and “[weep] with a loud voice” (Ezr 3:12). So 
great is their lamentation, that the people cannot distinguish this weeping from 
the joyful shout of those rejoicing on that day. This is a powerful indication in 
the narrative of the gap between the current state of affairs and the future that 
the prophets had foretold. Not only will the second Temple be less resplendent 
than Solomon’s, it certainly will not be the glorious Temple spoken of by Ezekiel 
during the exile in Babylon (Ez 40-48). The new Exodus has begun, but it strains 


toward a further fulfillment. 


Not long after the laying of the foundation stone, the Samaritans— 
descendants of the few Israelites left in the land and the pagans who had been 
settled in the area by Assyria roughly two hundred years before—request a 
share in the Temple building project. The assimilation of the Israelites with the 
pagans settled into the land included a syncretistic mixing of religions, so that 
the Samaritans no longer lived and worshipped God according to his law. The 
returnees refuse the Samaritans’ request saying, “We alone will build to the 
Lorp” (Ezr 4:3). Those who build God’s holy Temple must be dedicated to him 


alone. The Samaritans make the people afraid to build (the Hebrew suggests that 
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this was most likely achieved by military action), and they hire counselors to 


“frustrate their purpose” (Ezr 4:5), thus halting construction of the Temple. 


Haggai and Zechariah 


The prophets Haggai and Zechariah minister to the community during this 
time. Their prophecies reveal two important aspects of post-exilic life that Ezra 
passes over. First, Haggai’s prophecies suggest that work on the Temple ceased 
not simply due to the external conflict with the Samaritans but also due to the 
people’s negligence. Rather than setting their minds to completing the Temple, 
they became preoccupied with making their lives comfortable in the land (Hg 
1:2-6). Like Solomon, who took twice as long to build his own palace than he 
took to build the Temple, the people turned their attention to their own “paneled 


houses.” 


Second, both prophets indicate that the people nurtured great hopes of the 
restoration of the Davidic kingdom (Hg 2:20-23; Zec 6:9-14). Although their 
ideas of the messiah focused on the person of Zerubbabel, who was from the 
line of David, Haggai 2:23 makes it clear that Zerubbabel was only the Lord’s 
“signet ring.” Signet rings bore a seal that was used as a signature on official 
documents, authenticating their statements. Zerubbabel was a pledge, or seal, of 
a greater messiah yet to come. Together with the plain fact that Zerubbabel never 
exhausted all of Zechariah’s prophecies, this particular prophecy by Haggai is 
another reminder that the new Exodus, begun with Zerubbabel and those who 


first returned to the land, had yet to reach its completion. 


The Temple Rebuilt and Dedicated 
Roused by the preaching of Haggai and Zechariah, the people resume work 


on the Temple during the reign of the Persian king Darius. A Persian investigation 
into the legitimacy of the construction project, which could have threatened to 
halt its progress again, actually leads the king to uncover the forgotten decree of 
Cyrus. Darius enforces his predecessor’s wishes and even exceeds them by 
providing financial support from his royal treasury and threatening capital 


punishment for anyone who refused to cooperate! For the careful reader, this turn 
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of events demonstrates the subtle way in which God, who had earlier “stirred up 
the spirit of Cyrus” (Ezr 1:1) to show favor to his people, continues to care for and 


protect those whose hearts are set on doing his will. 


The Temple and the Senses of Scripture 


The Catechism (Nos. 115-119) describes the ancient tradition that distinguishes 
the senses of Scripture: the /itera/ sense is the foundation upon which the spiritual 
senses (allegorical, moral, and anagogical) build. Following the image of the 
Temple through Scripture provides an example of how to discern these senses of 
Scripture. The literal sense is the meaning intended by the author of the sacred 
text. Thus, the literal meaning of the Temple is the building itself that was built by 
King Solomon, destroyed by the Babylonians, and then rebuilt by Zerubbabel. The 
spiritual senses reveal the signs to which the words and images of Scripture point. 
For example, the allegorical sense reveals their significance in Christ. Jesus 
identifies his body as the new temple, when he says, “Destroy this temple, and in 
three days | will raise it up” (Jn 2:19), after which St. John confirms, “But he spoke 
of the temple of his body” (In 2:21). The temple of the Old Covenant, which was the 
place of encounter with God, points forward to Jesus himself, who is the true Temple 
in which is found the presence of God. The moral sense sheds light on how the 
Christian is to live and act. St. Paul says, “Do you not know that your body is a 
temple of the Holy Spirit within you, which you have from God?” (1 Cor 6:19). Just 
as the temple in Jerusalem was sacred and pure because of God's presence, so, 
too, our bodies are to be kept sacred and pure because of the indwelling presence 
of the Holy Trinity that we receive in baptism. The anagogical sense highlights 
the eternal significance. In the book of Revelation, St. John describes the New 
Jerusalem as a temple; at the end of time, we will worship the Lord face to face for 
all eternity in this heavenly Jerusalem. 


The people celebrate the dedication of the completed Temple with joy. It is 
noteworthy that among the sacrifices offered for the dedication were sin offerings 
of twelve he-goats, one for each tribe of Israel (Ezr 6:17). In this manner, the 


narrator highlights the people’s beginning acknowledgment that the cause of 
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their exile lay in their sin against the covenant. (Although this theme was given 
great emphasis by the prophets, Israel had the habit of ignoring it.) Furthermore, 
the people exhibit a renewed commitment to the Mosaic covenant, restoring 
the organization of priests and Levites that David earlier had established for the 


service of God. 


Having dedicated the Temple, the returned exiles celebrate with joy the feast 
of the Passover. If the Exile and Return is a new Exodus, then the Passover, the 
feast of the Exodus par excellence, would have a prominent place in the mind of 
the exiles (Ezr 6:19-22). Like their ancestors, the exiles have been redeemed from 
pagan oppression (albeit in an unexpected way) so that, like the Feast of Booths 
they celebrated earlier, the Passover becomes their own in a new way. What is 
more, this Passover is kept not only by the returned exiles, but also by “every one 
who had joined them and separated himself from the pollutions of the peoples of 
the land to worship the Lorn, the God of Israel” (Ezr 6:21), that is to say, those 
descended from the northern tribes who renounced pagan syncretism and 
recommitted themselves to the one true God of their ancestors. Here, the 
narrative presses toward the restoration of all of the twelve tribes (symbolized 
earlier by the sacrifice of twelve he-goats). Not in vain is the expression “the God 
of Israel” (not “the God of the Jews”), used twice in this short account (Ezr 6:21, 
22). The Lord is in the business of extending his restoration to the whole people of 


Israel, who have been scattered by their sin. 


Restoration of the Twelve Tribes 


With the northern ten tribes of Israel assimilated to the peoples around them, it is 
only the remnant of the Southern Kingdom of Judah that returns to the Promised 
Land. As seen in the period of the Exile, this remnant of God’s people is referred 
to as the “Jews.” Jews are also Israelites, descendants of the Royal Kingdom and 
nation of Israel, but the term “Israelite” also encompasses the whole house of 
Israel, all twelve tribes. It is the restoration of this whole house of Israel that the 
prophets look forward to in the age of the coming Messiah. 
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ACT 2: EZRA AND TEACHING THE TORAH 


Ezra 


The man who spearheads the second wave of return is a priest named Ezra, the 
son of Seraiah, descended from the line of Aaron the High Priest of ancient Israel 
and “a scribe skilled in the law of Moses” (Ezr 7:6). The narrator is unambiguous 
about Ezra’s sense of mission: He had “set his heart to study the law of the Lord, 
and to do it, and to teach his statutes and ordinances in Israel” (Ezr 7:10). As 
a priest and an ardent student of the Torah, Ezra was prepared by the Lord to 


rebuild the lives of God’s people both in worship and in the study of God’s word. 


Like Zerubbabel before him, Ezra sets out with the blessing of the Persian 
king. The letter from King Artaxerxes, which Ezra carried, parallels that of Cyrus 
in that it decrees that aid be given to the returnees both for their travel provisions 
and for the rebuilding of the Temple in Jerusalem. Again, the Exodus tradition 
of “the plundering of the Egyptians” is evoked by the letter’s mention of the 
silver, gold, and other supplies the king gives to Ezra and his company. Moreover, 
Ezra’s commission to appoint magistrates and judges in Judah recalls Moses, who 


appointed delegates and judges in that first Exodus (Ex 18:13-27). 


On a broader level, the second wave of return parallels the Exodus in terms 
of its spatial movement—from captivity to the Promised Land—as well as its 
emphasis on the Torah, which is embodied both in Ezra’s love for it and his priestly 
identity. Last but not least, these exiles are sealed as participants of a new Exodus 
when they offer worship to God upon arrival in the Holy City (Ezr 8:35)—the 
same worship that was the goal of the first Exodus: “When you have brought forth 


the people out of Egypt, you shall serve God upon this mountain” (Ex 3:12). 


The Call to Wholehearted Faithfulness 


The complex problem that Ezra faces upon arriving in the land stands out 
starkly against the backdrop of the new Exodus. Some in the community had 
intermarried with Gentiles—a practice specifically forbidden in the Torah (Ex 
34:13-16; Dt 7:3). Since marriage in the Ancient Near East was a covenantal act, 


mixed marriages would require the Jewish spouse to enter into that covenant 
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by taking an oath in the name of a foreign god, which amounted to idolatry. 
God’s warning against such marriages was ignored by Solomon, and the writer 
of 1 Kings makes it clear that it was marriage to his foreign wives that turned 


Solomon’s heart, costing his heirs and the entire nation their very kingdom: 


His [Solomon’s] wives turned away his heart. For when Solomon was 
old his wives turned away his heart after the other gods; and his heart 


was not wholly true to the Lorp his God. (1 Kgs 11:3-4) 


King Ahab too fell prey to this, worshiping the Baals of his wife Jezebel and 
inducing all of Israel to do the same. Thus, foreign marriages were the beginning 
of a slippery slope already trodden to disaster by earlier generations, and now at 
the very beginnings of this new Exodus, the people of God seem on the verge of 


rekindling the fire that had already scorched their history. 


It is important not to miss the fact that it is the people who, on their own 
account, approach Ezra to inform him of the situation and who identify the 
requisite solution—separation from their foreign wives and the children born of 
them. Those who have suffered exile and have now returned to the land are not 
like their forefathers. Their commitment to the God of Israel, though imperfect, 


is deep and they are ready to take drastic measures for drastic times. 


The response of the newly reconstituted community in Judah to put away their 
foreign wives and children seems a shocking measure to us who live on the other side 
of the cross of Jesus Christ. But without the power of grace that makes fidelity possible, 
the community felt such actions necessary to protect their fragile faithfulness to the 
God to whom they were covenanted. Later in the New Testament, St. Paul will direct 
Christians married to unbelievers not to divorce but to remain with one another, for 
the unbelieving spouse is consecrated through the believing spouse. The difference 
between Ezra and St. Paul is the grace of Christ, which empowers the Christian to 


remain faithful to God and to be a channel of God’s grace. 


Rather than rebuke the people, Ezra responds by leading them in prayer, 
fasting, and confession. His prayer in Ezra 9:5-15 bears witness to his unflagging 
awareness of God’s faithfulness and mercy. For Ezra, the return of his people to 


the Promised Land is the gift of a gracious God: 
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“For we are bondmen; yet our God has not forsaken us in our 
bondage, but has extended to us his steadfast love before the kings 


of Persia, to grant us some reviving to set up the house of our God 


’ 
to repair its ruins and to give us protection in Judea and Jerusalem.” 
(Ezr 9:9) 


It was precisely this steadfast love of God that the people spurned in marrying 
foreign wives. Having only just found their way home, the people realize they had 
become too comfortable with life in exile. Only a full return to Yahweh’s steadfast 


love and his law will result in the faithfulness God desires. 


ACT 3: NEHEMIAH AND REBUILDING THE CITY WALLS 


Nehemiah 


Nehemiah, who in captivity served as cupbearer to the king, leads the third 
wave of return. Upon hearing of the disrepair of the Holy City, he immediately 
gives himself to mourning, fasting, and prayer. This deep awareness of the nearness 
of God and his dependence on him is one of the outstanding features of the man. 
Before the face of God, Nehemiah readily takes up solidarity with his people and 


confesses their corporate unfaithfulness to the covenant: 


“We have acted very corruptly against you and have not kept 
the commandments, the statutes, and the ordinances that you 
commanded your servant Moses. Remember the word which you 
commanded your servant Moses, saying, ‘If you are unfaithful, I will 
scatter you among the peoples; but if you return to me and keep my 
commandments and do them, though your dispersed be under the 
farthest skies, I will gather them thence and bring them to the place 
which I have chosen, to make my name dwell there.’ They are your 
servants and your people, whom you have redeemed by your great 


power and by your strong hand.” (Neh 1:7-11) 


Nehemiah’s understanding of the phenomena of captivity and exile is shaped 
by Deuteronomy. Faced with the consequences of Israel’s infidelity toward God, 
Nehemiah does not seek to absolve himself of personal responsibility but rather 


identifies himself with the wretchedness of his own people. In “reminding” 
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the Lord that the people belong to him (“your servants and your people, whom 
vou have redeemed”), Nehemiah enters the story as another Moses, who in like 


fashion interceded for Israel after the great apostasy at Sinai (Ex 33:12-16). 


With the help of God, Nehemiah, like Ezra before him, departs with the 
king's official blessing, expressed in letters that he carries on his journey to 
Jerusalem. Once again, this movement from pagan land to the Promised Land 
should be seen as a new Exodus. In all three returns, God himself is the mover of 
the hearts of the Persian kings. The Spirit of God softens the heart of Artaxerxes 
to release Ezra and Nehemiah, just as he moved Cyrus to issue the decree and 


Darius to protect the people’s work. 


Nehemiah arrives in Jerusalem in the year 444 B.C., more than one 
hundred vears atter Nebuchadnezzar razed the city. The Temple has been rebuilt 
and the people, led by Ezra, have begun reforming their lives according to the 
Torah. Upon his arrival, Nehemiah believes it is his mission to rebuild another 
crucial dimension of the people’s identity—the city’s walls and gates that have 
been destroved and burned by frre. In ancient times, walls protected a city from 
trespassers and invaders, thus securing peace of mind and stability of life for 
those who lived within. They also gave definition and identity to the city and its 
inhabitants. The deteriorated walls and gates meant that, as vet, there was a blur 
between “Jerusalem” and “not Jerusalem”—an ambiguity that carried over into 
Jewish identity, tor whom the Holy City was the center of history, the home of the 


kings, and the throne of the Great King. 


Just as Zerubbabel taced opposition from the neighboring peoples, Nehemiah 
too must reckon with them. The adversaries of Nehemiah’s project, led by a 
Samaritan named Sanballat, resort to taunts, ambush, and physical violence 
against the builders, including attempts to kill them. As a result, Nehemiah equips 
the workers with spears, shields, bows, and coats of mail to defend themselves 
and stations guard posts around the periphery of Jerusalem. In the course of the 
building, Nehemiah faces various plots and threats against his life. Despite these 
odds, the people do not draw back in fear but press forward. The walls and the 


gates of the city go up day after day and are completed after fifty-two days of work. 


Together with Ezra, Nehemiah leads a reform that goes beyond architecture 
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and reaches into the core of Jewish identity as a people covenanted to the living 
God. For example, rebuilding the wall causes economic hardship among the 
people—a situation that uncovers the people’s practice of usury (i.e., interest 


taking), which Nehemiah abolishes without hesitation. 


Under the governorship of Nehemiah, Ezra continues instructing the people 
in the Torah. In the seventh month of the year of Nehemiah’s return, Ezra gathers 
the returned exiles for a public proclamation of the law and commissions the 
Levites to explain its meaning. This reading of the Torah and its enthusiastic 
reception by the community are celebrated with joy and feasting and are followed 


by the celebration of the Feast of Booths in a manner unparalleled since the days 


of Joshua. 


The people’s renewed enthusiasm and fidelity to the Torah culminates in a 
ceremonial renewal of the covenant (Neh 9). The people gather to mourn, fast, 
confess their sins before God, and to recommit themselves to the covenant given 
to them through Moses. Ezra’s prayer on this occasion recounts the unqualified 
faithfulness the Lord showed his people in the past: from the beginnings 
of creation, to the election of Abraham, to the Exodus from Egypt and the 
wanderings in the wilderness, to the possession of the land. Though Israel has 
repeatedly betrayed God and broken the covenant, he steadfastly loves them both 
in times of chastisement and in times of mercy. It is Israel’s proclivity to rebellion, 


however, that draws Ezra’s attention toward the conclusion of the prayer: 


“Yet you have been just in all that has come upon us, for you have 
dealt faithfully and we have acted wickedly; our kings, our princes, 
our priests, and our fathers have not kept your law or heeded your 
commandments and your warnings which you gave them. They did 
not serve you in their kingdom, and in your great goodness which 
you gave them, and in the large and rich land which you set before 


them; and they did not turn from their wicked works.” (Neh 9:33-35) 


For Ezra, the consequences of Israel’s past rebellion are still being felt in his 


day, and the new Exodus foretold by the great prophets is not yet fulfilled: 


“Behold, we are slaves this day; in the land that you gave to our 


fathers to enjoy its fruit and its good gifts, behold, we are slaves. And 
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its rich yield goes to the kings whom you have set over us because of 
our sins; they have power also over our bodies and over our cattle at 


their pleasure, and we are in great distress.” (Neh 9:36-37) 


Yet precisely “because of all this” (Neh 9:38)—because their forefathers were 
unfaithful in the past and because the people still await their full redemption— 
the returned community commits themselves anew to the covenant, longing for 


the fulfillment of God’s promises toward his people. 


The completion and dedication of the city walls, the work that Nehemiah 
took up upon his return to Jerusalem, is characterized by joyful and public 
worship. This theme of “service” (avodah) once again looks back to the service that 
lay at the heart of Israel’s deliverance from Egypt. The returned community, the 
narrator wants us to know, is re-learning that lesson in the new Exodus of their 


time. 


Elijah Returns 


The book of the post-exilic prophet Malachi, whose name literally means “my 
messenger,” closes out the prophetic books of the Old Testament. Malachi writes, 
“Behold, | send my messenger to prepare the way before me, and the Lord whom 
you seek will suddenly come to his temple” (Mal 3:1); and, “Behold, | will send 
you Elijah the prophet before the great and terrible day of the Lord comes” (Mal 
4:5). In the messianic anticipation of the first century, Malachi’s prophecies were 
well known, and Elijah’s appearance was greatly anticipated. For this reason, the 
priests and Levites inquire of John the Baptist whether he is Elijah (In 1:21), and 
the apostles report that many say Jesus is Elijah (Mt 16:14). Jesus answers these 
questions when he identifies John the Baptist as the long-awaited Elijah (Mt 11:13- 
14), who prepares the way for Jesus, the Lord and King who comes suddenly and 
cleanses the Temple. 


Sull, the relearning is by no means uniformly smooth. Toward the end of 
the book of Nehemiah, we see signs of the people’s struggle to walk in the light 


of the Torah. In particular, the most powerful symbols of Jewish identity—the 
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Temple, the Sabbath, and monotheism—are threatened. Nehemiah discovers 
that Tobiah the Ammonite, who opposed him in the restoration of the city 
wall, has been given a chamber in the Temple. Pressured into keeping up with 
the commercial practices of the surrounding nations, the Jews are working and 
trading on the Sabbath. Moreover, as in the days of Ezra’s arrival, the men have 
resorted to intermarrying with the surrounding peoples (perhaps because of the 
shortage of Jewish women among those who made the journey of return from 
Babylon). Although Nehemiah is able to establish reforms in all these areas with 
little resistance, they point to fault lines in the people’s fidelity to the covenant. 
When later they are subjected to intense pressure during the Greek conquest, 


these lines will quickly split the nation and trigger the Maccabean Revolt. 
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Chapter Ten 
MACCABEAN REVOLT 


Orange (fire in the oil lamps of the purified Temple) 


Following the Si tory 


The period of the Maccabean Revolt follows the continuing story of 
Scripture in the books of 1 and 2 Maccabees. 1 Maccabees covers 
the period from about 175-135 B.C.; while 2 Maccabees covers only 
about fifteen years, from 176-161 B.C. years that are also covered 
in 1 Maccabees 1-7. While both books recount the struggle of the 
Maccabean Revolt, 2 Maccabees is particularly written to the Jews 
in Egypt (2 Macc 1:1) to alert them to the suffering of their brethren 
in the Promised Land. | 


t the age of twenty, the young, educated (he was tutored by Aristotle), and 
eee prince Alexander succeeded his father, Philip I, as king of 
Macedon in 336 B.C. His accession to the throne had an incalculable impact on 
the Jews whose ancestors had returned from Babylonian captivity a century or two 
earlier. In the course of his eastward expansion, Alexander defeated the Persian 
ruler Darius III in 333 B.C. and effectively ended Persian rule in Palestine, thus 


launching Judah into a new era. 


The conquests of Alexander “the Great,” as he came to be known, spread 


Greek culture across the Near East, providing a new basis for unity in territories 
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otherwise characterized by more diverse, regional ways of life. Greek thought 
and practices permeated local cultures to yield “Hellenism” (Hellas is Greek 
for “Greece”), a synthesis that brought about an international, cosmopolitan 
consciousness to the diverse peoples of Alexander’s empire. Temples to Greek 
gods arose throughout the region, and gymnasiums were built to disseminate the 


Greek ideals by training both the body and the mind of young men. 


When Alexander’s empire was divided among his generals after his death, 
Palestine was a jewel fought over by the new, smaller, neighboring kingdoms. 
Initially, the Jews in Palestine found freedom to continue their religious practices 
under the rule of Ptolemy, who reigned in Egypt over what was the southern 
portion of Alexander’s empire. However, when the northern Seleucid kingdom 
conquered the Ptolemies and took control of Palestine, the fate of the Jews 
changed drastically. The Seleucid king desecrated the Temple and demanded that 
the Jews forsake their belief in the one true God, worship pagan gods, and eat 


foods forbidden by the Torah. 
With the threat of death hanging over the Jews, the books of 1 and 2 


Maccabees recount the different responses of God’s people to the harsh situation 
in which they found themselves. Some of the Jews gave in to the king’s commands, 
forsaking the Torah and the covenant, while others, led by the Maccabees, revolted 
against the oppressive Seleucid ruler, taking back the Temple and rededicating 
it to God’s service. Still others laid down their lives in martyrdom, a witness to 
their fidelity and trust in God, offering themselves as a sacrifice that cried out to 
heaven for God’s mercy. These various responses of God’s people will help divide 
this period into its various acts. Act one will look at the Maccabees and their 
fight against the oppression of the Seleucids. Act two will look at the response of 


martyrdom and its fruit. 


AGE 1: THE MACCABEES 


Rise of Revolt 


After Alexander the Great’s sudden and untimely death in 323 B.C., 
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his empire was divided among his leading generals, known as Diadochi or 
“successors,” with Seleucus ruling over Mesopotamia and Persia and Prolemy I 
ruling over Egypt and Palestine. Ptolemy I and his successors ruled over the region 
of Palestine for almost one hundred years (301-200 B.C.), and under Ptolemaic 
rule, the Palestinian Jews enjoyed relative freedom from the imposition of 


Hellenism. 


However, Antiochus IV, the Seleucid descendant and king who assumed 
the title “Theos Epiphanes,” or “God Manifest,” possessed the great ambition 
of wresting Egypt from the hands of the Prolemies. After defeating Pharaoh 
Ptolemy IV and taking control of Palestine, Antiochus turned his attention to 
strengthening and unifying this newly acquired borderland of his empire. To do 
this, he attempted to displace key symbols of the Jewish people with Greek ideas 
and practices. He found ready support in Hellenized Jews who longed to “make a 


covenant with the Gentiles” for the sake of political and social stability (1 Mc 1:11). 


These Jews built a gymnasium in Jerusalem. A Greek gymnasium was not 
only a center of learning (including inculcating pagan religious traditions) but 
also a center for Greek cultural and sports traditions. Students in the gymnasium 
engaged in athletic competitions naked, creating a situation where the difference 
between circumcised and uncircumcised youth was instantly evident. Enormous 
pressure was put on Jews to forsake their religious traditions and surgically reverse 


the marks of circumcision in an effort to fit into the larger Hellenistic culture. 


Intensifying his push for Hellenization, Antiochus IV desecrated the Temple 
by trespassing into its sanctuary, plundering its gold and silver, and erecting an 
altar to the god Zeus in its precincts. Antiochus also destroyed copies of the Torah 
and sentenced to death anyone who was found to possess a copy of the Torah 
or observed its teachings. Antiochus ordered the total suppression of Temple 
sacrifices, Sabbath observance, and the practice of circumcision. In place of these, 
shrines and altars to the Greek gods were to be set up, and the Jews were to sacrifice 
swine and other unclean animals to the pagan deities. Jews were forced to eat food 
sacrificed to Greek gods and take part in festal processions held in honor of these 
deities (2 Mc 6:7-8). Those who were caught observing the Sabbath were burned (2 


Mc 6:11). Families who were found to have circumcised their infants were put to 
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death; as for the circumcised children, these were hung from their mothers’ necks 
(1 Mc 1:61 £.; 2 Mc 6:10). Antiochus saw to it that the walls of Jerusalem were torn 
down, and he established a citadel in Jerusalem and filled it with troops to ensure 


that the Jews kept his orders. In doing these things the Seleucid king attacked 


The Book of. Maccabees and the Septuagint 


Tthe first and second books of Maccabees are two narrative books that appear 
in Catholic Bibles but not in the majority of Protestant Bibles (except perhaps 
in a separate section known as “the Apocrypha,” usually found in the back of 
Protestant versions). The history behind these different Scriptural canons takes 
us back before the time of Christ. After the death of Alexander the Great, during 
the Ptolemaic rule over Egypt, many Jews were resettled in Alexandria, Egypt, to 
such an extent that the city of Alexandria had a large Jewish quarter. In the midst 
of this flourishing Jewish community, according to an ancient letter of Aristeas 
to his brother Philocrates, seventy to seventy-two Jewish scholars were brought 
together during the reign of Ptolemy Philadephus to translate the various books 
from the Hebrew Scriptures into Greek, which was the /ingua franca of the day due 
to Alexander’s Hellenization of his empire. This first Greek translation, translated 
sometime between the second and third centuries B.C., is known as the Septuagint 
(Latin for “seventy”; sometimes abbreviated by the Roman numeral LXX), drawing 
its name from these seventy scholars. 


The Septuagint includes the thirty-nine Old Testament books originally written 
in Hebrew and seven other books—known as the deuterocanonical books— 
Judith, Tobit, Baruch, Sirach (or Ecclesiasticus), the Wisdom of Solomon, and 1 
& 2 Maccabees, as well as some additions to the books of Daniel and Esther. The 
term deuterocanonical (meaning “second canon”) refers to the Alexandrian Jewish 
tradition of which books were held as authentically biblical books. It had been 
assumed that the Palestinian Canon, the books that Jews in Palestine in the time 
of Jesus held as canonical or authoritative, did not include the deuterocanonical 
books, but the discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls brought evidence that the Jews of 
Palestine did hold the Deuterocanonical books as Scriptural. The books of Sirach 
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and Tobit were found, in Hebrew and Aramaic, among the Dead Sea Scrolls used by 
the most conservative Jewish group, the Essenes, in their Qumran community, thus 
illustrating that Jews in first-century Palestine held these books as sacred, as did 
the Jews in Alexandria and throughout the Jewish Dispersion. 


The Septuagint translation of the Old Testament was commonly used before and 
during the time of Christ and by the New Testament writers. Jewish authors of 
the New Testament like Matthew and Paul relied heavily on the Septuagint when 
citing the Old Testament, which points to the general acceptance of the Septuagint 
among first-century Jews and is further evidence that Palestinian Jews held to the 
Alexandrian or Septuagint Canon. The Septuagint was also used during the time of 
the early Church Fathers, and even today it is used for modern biblical translation. 


While the early Christians primarily used the Septuagint version of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, by the second and third centuries A.D. many Jews no longer held to and 
used the Septuagint. Reacting to the increasing numbers of Greek-speaking Jewish 
community members who were converting to Christianity, the Jews, especially under 
the guidance of rabbis who had survived the destruction of Jerusalem in 70 A.D., 
began to teach that only the Hebrew language could be the language of the inspired 
word of God, differentiating themselves from the Christians. As a result, from the 
second and third centuries A.D., only the Hebrew version of the Old Testament was 
held to be canonical by the vast majority of Jews. 


Many centuries later, at the time of the Protestant Reformation, Luther questioned the 
worthiness of numerous books of the Bible, debating their inclusion in the Scriptural 
canon. While he eventually realized that it would be impossible to remove any of the 
New Testament books such as James, which he called “an epistle of straw,” he was 
able to legitimize his desire to remove 2 Maccabees, disliking its teaching of prayer for 
the dead, by adopting the Hebraic canon of Scripture. Thus, Luther dropped the seven 
books referred to as deuterocanonical, which are found in the Septuagint but not in 
the Hebrew Old Testament. The Catholic Church, however, has retained the full forty- 
six Old Testament books understood as inspired from the early days of Christianity, 
clearly articulating the list of inspired books at the Council of Trent. 
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the three central symbols of Judah’s return to the land: the Temple that had been 
rebuilt under Zerubbabel, the Torah chat had been the focus of Ezra’s ministry, 


and the walls that had been reconstructed under Nehemiah. 


All this was part of the king’s program to obliterate Jewish distinctiveness 
and assimilate the people of Judah into the unified dynasty for which Antiochus 
Epiphanes longed. Thus, the considerable religious freedom the Jews found 
under the Ptolemies disappeared under the Seleucid’s aggressive promotion of 
Hellenistic culture as a means of unifying their diverse subjects. The resulting 
clash with the traditional symbols of Jewish identity created a volatile atmosphere 


ripe for revolt. 


The Jewish Response 


The Jewish response to this terror was divided. Many cooperated—willingly 
or under compulsion—with the demands of Antiochus IV and, in so doing, 
compromised the very Jewish ethos established under the reforms of Ezra and 
Nehemiah. Others resisted and soon that resistance found a center of gravity in 
the village of Modein, roughly seventeen miles northwest of Jerusalem, which 


was to become the fountainhead of fierce Jewish opposition to the policies of 
Antiochus IV. 


In Modein, an aged priest named Mattathias and his five sons—John, Simon, 
Judas, Eleazar, and Jonathan—countered the king’s officers who had been sent 
there to force the inhabitants into apostasy. When the village was summoned to a 


public assembly and commanded to offer the pagan sacrifice, Mattathias declared: 


“Even if all the nations that live under the rule of the king obey him, 
and have chosen to do his commandments, departing each one from 
the religion of his fathers, yet [and my sons and my brothers will live 
by the covenant of our fathers. Far be it from us to desert the law and 
the ordinances. We will not obey the king’s words by turning aside 


from our religion to the right hand or to the left.” (1 Mc 2:19-22) 


When a Jewish man came forward to perform the requisite pagan sacrifice, 
Mattathias, spurred by a zeal for the Torah, killed both this Jewish man and the 
king’s enforcer, reminiscent of Phinehas (Nm 25:6-15) and Elijah (1 Kgs 18:40). 
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Rallying all those who would join them in resistance, Mattathias and his sons fled 
to the Gophna Hills. Among those who followed were a group of Jews who sought 
to live in deep fidelity to the Torah and saw compromise with Greek culture as a 
betrayal of the faith of their fathers. These were called the Hasidim (“Hasideans” 
in some translations), meaning “pious ones.” It is from these Hasidim that the 


later groups known as the Pharisees and the Essenes descend. 


Before his death, Mattathias encouraged his sons to “remember the deeds 
of the fathers” (1 Mc 2:51). He continued by recalling the deeds of great men 
throughout salvation history who, when faced with trial and testing, proved 
faithful to God and his covenant (1 Mc 2:51-64). Mattahias raised up the lives of 
these holy men before the eyes of his sons, stirring their hearts and rousing their 
courage. Mattathias knew well the stories of Israel’s great heroes and forefathers, 
and had taught them to his sons so that they could recall them often to strengthen 
their resolve to be faithful to God’s truth. That Mattathias taught his sons the 
story and lessons of salvation history well is evidenced by the fact that after he 
dies and his son Judas is leading the people, Judas himself recalls these people 
and events when he encourages his men before battle (1 Mc 4:6-11) and offers 
praise and thanksgiving for God’s mercy, imitating David's songs of praise for 
God’s mercy (1 Mc 4:24). Here, Mattathias is a model for all parents, especially 
fathers, who know well and teach their children the story of God and his people 
in salvation history and encourage their children with the lives of holy men and 


women who have gone before them. 


Judas Maccabeus 


After the death of Mattathias, leadership of the revolt passed on to his third 
son, Judas, nicknamed “Maccabeus” (“the Hammer”). As a military strategist 
and commander, Judas overwhelmed his enemies. He defeated more powerful 
opponents such as Apollonius, the governor of Samaria; Seron, the commander 
of Syria; and Seleucid forces directed by Lysias, a high official, at Emmaus and 
Beth-Zur. Judas’ greatest contribution was the recapture of Jerusalem and the 
Temple in 164 B.C., exactly three years after the incursion of Antiochus IV. He 


cleansed the sanctuary, rebuilt the altar, and replaced the sacred vessels that had 
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been plundered (1 Mc 4:36-51). The reconsecration was celebrated with sacrifices 
and great fanfare for eight days in the manner of the Feast of Tabernacles, which 
was the feast during which Solomon dedicated the first Temple (1 Mc 4:52-59; 2 
Mc 10:5-8). Judas and all the people instituted the annual commemoration of the 
Temple’s rededication on the twenty-fifth day of the month Chislev—and thus 
the Feast of Lights, or Hanukkah (which comes from the Hebrew “to dedicate”), 
is kept even to this day. While not recounted in the text of 1 or 2 Maccabees, the 
Feast of Lights takes its name from the Jewish tradition that when the eight-day 
feast of rededication of the Temple began, only enough oil was found to fuel the 
lampstand in the Temple for one day, but this oil burned for eight days, the length 


of time it took to prepare and consecrate fresh oil. 


Judas continued successful expeditions against Gentile forces in all 
directions—from Idumea in the south to Galilee in the north, and from Ammon 
and Gilead in the trans-Jordan to Philistine territory on the western coastal 
plains. During this time, Antiochus IV died, and his death created a power 
vacuum that gave rise to several rival claimants to the Seleucid throne. In an effort 
to stabilize the volatile political situation, the general Lysias, who had once led the 
Syrian armies against Judas, withdrew from Palestine and made peace with the 


Maccabean movement. 


Under Judas’ leadership, the Jewish people entered into an alliance with 
another Gentile power that was beginning to make itself fel Rome. The 
Romans had risen steadily to power as the Seleucid kingdom destabilized, and 
Judas saw the association with Rome as a means of security for his people. Judging 
from the precedents in Israelite history, however, this move, so reminiscent of the 
strategies of many Israelite kings of old, was an ominous one. Long ago, when 
Israel had sought Assyrian help against Egypt, she ended up falling into the hands 
of Assyria. Then when Judah courted the assistance of Babylon to secure herself 
against Assyria, she fell into captivity under Babylon. Now, what would become 
of this new Jewish relationship with Rome? While hinted at by these previous 
experiences, the consequences of Judas’ alliance with Rome would not be seen 
until later, when the Roman general Pompey invaded Jerusalem and captured it 


in 63 B.C. Whenever God’s people placed their trust in political strength rather 
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than in their true King, that same strength eventually enslaved them. Not in vain 
did Isaiah liken earthly powers to the broken reed of a staff, “which will pierce the 
hand of any man who leans on it” (Is 36:6). 


Jonathan 


After the sudden death of Judas Maccabeus in battle on Mount Azotus, 
Jonathan assumed leadership in difficult times (1 Mc 9:23-31). Some Jews 
defected from the resistance movement, and many who remained loyal were 
executed by Bacchides, the Seleucid governor of the province beyond the River. 
Despite this, Jonathan waged successful guerilla warfare against the Syrian forces 
from his headquarters in Tekoa, in the Judean wilderness. His accomplishments 
soon wore down the Syrians, and he was able to make peace with the enemy, 
though the Seleucids remained in possession of the citadel in Jerusalem and other 


strongholds in Judea. 


In Jonathan's lifetime, the son of Antiochus IV, a man by the name of 
Alexander Balas (called “Alexander Epiphanes” in 1 Maccabees 10:1), made his 
entrance as a throne rival to the reigning Seleucid emperor, Demetrius I. With 
great cunning, Jonathan exploited this rivalry, shifting his support between them 
to his own benefit and that of the Jewish people. Demetrius I courted Jonathan’s 
support by giving him power to build an army, rebuild the walls of Jerusalem, and 
refortify the city against future invasions. Alexander Balas, in response, appointed 
Jonathan high priest and bestowed on him the royal emblems of a purple robe 
and a golden crown. That Jonathan was not a descendant of the Aaronic line 
meant that his high priesthood was a departure from the prescriptions of the 
Torah, which reserved that position for the sons of Aaron alone (Ex 29:29). 
Jonathan’s reception of Alexander’s appointment was a stain on the Maccabean 


movement—a movement that was kindled precisely because of zeal for fidelity to 
the Torah. 


To counter Alexander’s actions, Demetrius I offered to exempt the Jews from 
all forms of tax, release all Jewish captives, and honor the people’s freedom to 
practice their faith. The king also promised to hand certain Samaritan territories 


back to Judea under the governance of the high priest. Jonathan and the Jewish 
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people, however, had become wearied by Demetrius’ anti-Jewish policies and 
rejected them in favor of support for Alexander. The death of Demetrius I deepened 
the rivalry for the Seleucid throne, with Jonathan continuing to be entangled in 
the competition for it. He was eventually captured by intrigue by Trypho, a rising 


Seleucid general and usurper of the throne, and was executed soon after. 


Simon 


The last of Mattathias’ surviving sons, Simon, took Jonathan's place (1 Mc 
13:1-8) and sided with Demetrius II against Trypho, his brother's captor and 
murderer. For this support, the Seleucid emperor extended an olive branch to the 
Jewish people, releasing them from all taxes and effectively granting independence 
to their nation. Not since the Babylonian incursions of the seventh century B.C. 
had Judah had such freedom. On bronze tablets in Jerusalem, the Jewish people 
proclaimed Simon their leader and made him a virtual sovereign over the nation. 


The inscription read: 


And the Jews and their priests decided that Simon should be their 
leader and high priest for ever, until a trustworthy prophet should 
arise, and that he should be governor over them and that he should 
take charge of the sanctuary and appoint men over its tasks and over 
the country and the weapons and the strongholds, and that he should 
take charge of the sanctuary, and that he should be obeyed by all, and 
that all contracts in the country should be written in his name, and 
that he should be clothed in purple and wear gold. And none of the 
people or priests shall be permitted to nullify any of these decisions 
or to oppose what he says, or to convene an assembly in the country 
without his permission, or to be clothed in purple or put on a gold 
buckle. Whoever acts contrary to these decisions or nullifies any of 
them shall be liable to punishment. (1 Mc 14:41-45) 


Thus, Simon became the first in a line of high priests who in effect governed 
the Jewish people as their king. The Hasmonean Dynasty is usually said to begin 
with Simon. (The term “Hasmonean” comes from the name of an ancestor of 
Mattathias and his sons. According to the Jewish historian Josephus, Hasmon 


was descended from the priestly line of Jehoiarib, who is mentioned in 1 Chr 
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24:7). Simon brought greater stability to Judea by bringing down the Seleucid 
stronghold in Gazara and repossessing the citadel of Jerusalem. Like his brothers 


before him, he sought security in alliance with Rome. 


During the reign of the new king, Antiochus VII, relations between 
the Jewish people and Syria were at first cordial. Antiochus affirmed Jewish 
independence and the manifold privileges his predecessors had granted to Simon 
and his people. Later, however, the king went back on his word, and the tensions 
resumed. At a banquet supposedly held in Simon’s honor in Dok, his own son- 
in-law Prolemy assassinated him. Ptolemy had intended to wipe out Simon’s 
family and restore Judea to the Seleucid king. The plan failed, since Simon’s son 
and commander John, who was in Gazara at that time, survived Simon and later 


became high priest in 134 B.C. 


Beginning with John, the Hasmonean dynasty acquired the features of a 
Hellenistic regime. This could already be seen in John’s taking of a Greek regnal 
name, Hyrcanus (Hykanos). With the gradual Hellenization under John and 
his successors, Jews who were zealous for Torah observance fell out of favor with 
the Hasmonean priest-kings. Tensions began to mount between the Pharisaic 
movement, made up of precisely this kind of Jewish believer, and the Hasmonean 


rulers, who favored a movement of Hellenizing Jews known as the Sadducees. 


Four generations after John Hyrcanus had assumed leadership, the ferment 
erupted into a civil war between these two factions. The Romans, led by the 
general Pompey, intervened in the conflict and captured Jerusalem in 63 B.C. 
Like Antiochus IV before him, Pompey entered the sanctuary of the Temple and 
killed the priests who were ministering there. He established one of the claimants 
to the high priesthood, Hyrcanus II, and inaugurated the Roman captivity of 
Judea, which lasted into the days of Jesus and after. Hyrcanus II’s head advisor 
was Antipater, an Edomite (the Romans called Edom “Idumea”), who managed to 
establish a good relationship with the Romans. Julius Caesar appointed Antipater 
to be procurator of Judea in 47 B.C. and Antipater’s son Herod the Great would 


rule Judea at the time of Jesus’ birth. 
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ACT 2: AN ALTERNATIVE TO VIOLENCE 


Martyrdom 


When we take a step back and consider the events of the Maccabean Revolt, 
the legacy left by Mattathias and his sons was an epic of courageous resistance to 
the terrorizing Seleucid monarchs. So revered were these men that many future 
generations of Jews bestowed the names of the Maccabees (John, Simon, Judas, 
etc.) on their own sons. However, the movement was itself characterized by 
extreme violence, at times even directed against the Maccabees’ own countrymen. 
Furthermore, it is painfully ironic that a revolt ignited by zeal for the Torah and 
defiance against Greek culture should result in a dynasty whose rulers eventually 
used the power they had won to Hellenize the Jewish people. In the end, the 


Hasmoneans became very much like the very people they fought. 


Could there have been an alternative to violent resistance? With subtlety, 
the book of 2 Maccabees seems to suggest just this. Sin rarely leaves good options, 
and in the case of the Maccabean period, the options were to kill or be killed. 
Mattathias and his sons took the first path and were commended as heroes in 
both the Maccabean histories. Nevertheless, 2 Maccabees offers us a snapshot of 
the second alternative requiring equal—and sometimes greater—courage: the 


path of martyrdom. 


In 2 Maccabees 6-7, we encounter two episodes of martyrdom that took 
place during the terrors of Antiochus IV (Epiphanes). Such accounts were 
recorded and sent to the Jewish communities in places like the city of Alexandria 
in Egypt, which were not living through the sufferings of the Palestinian 
Jewish community. The first account is about an elderly man, Eleazar, who was 
killed because he refused to eat pork and thereby violate the Torah. Although 
encouraged to perform the ritual, substituting clean meat in place of the unlawful 
pork and thus making a pretense of performing the pagan rite, Eleazar instead 


chose a clear and faithful response: 


“Such pretense is not worthy of our time of life,” [Eleazar] said, “lest 
many of the young should suppose that Eleazar in his ninetieth year 


has gone over to an alien religion, and through my pretense, for 
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the sake of living a brief moment longer, they should be led astray 
because of me, while I defile and disgrace my old age. For even if 
for the present I should avoid the punishment of men, yet whether 
I live or die I shall not escape the hand of the Almighty. Therefore, 
by manfully giving up my life now, I will show myself worthy of my 
old age and leave to the young a noble example of how to die a good 
death willingly and nobly for the revered and holy laws.” ... When 
he was about to die under the blows, he groaned aloud and said: “It 
is clear to the Lord in his holy knowledge that, though I might have 
been saved from death, I am enduring terrible sufferings in my body 
under this beating, but in my soul I am glad to suffer these things 
because I fear him.” (2 Mc 6:24-30) 


The author of 2 Maccabees calls Eleazar’s death “an example of nobility and a 


memorial of courage, not only to the young but to the great body of his nation” 


(2 Mc 6:31). 


‘The second story concerns a mother and her seven sons, who were subjected 
to torture and killed cruelly for refusing to break the Torah by eating swine’s flesh. 
The sons repeatedly proclaim that they are willing to die for faithfulness to God’s 
law: “we are ready to die rather than transgress the laws of our fathers” (2 Mc 7:2), 
“we have died for his laws” (2 Mc 7:9), “because of his laws” (2 Mc 7:11), and “I 
obey the command of the law that was given to our fathers through Moses” (2 Mc 


7:30). Before his death, the sixth son proclaims: 


For we are suffering these things on our own account, because of 
our sins against our own God. Therefore astounding things have 


happened. (2 Mc 7:18) 


The martyrs did not see their subjugation to Antiochus IV as a consequence of 
their political weakness per se, but rather as a result of their unfaithfulness to the 
covenant. Despite the attempts of the pagan rulers to undermine the Jews’ fidelity 
to the Torah that Ezra had worked so tirelessly to reestablish, many Jews chose 
to submit to torture and death rather than to commit apostasy. These martyrs 
lived a life of fidelity to the covenant and its laws, and like Daniel and countless 


others before them, they confessed their sins and the sins of their fathers, begging 


God’s mercy. 
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Drawing Down God’s Mercy 


One of the most striking features in the account of the martyrdom of the 
mother and her seven sons in 2 Maccabees 7 is that these martyrs believed that 
their suffering, which was brought upon them because of their fidelity to God’s 
law, would bring about the redemption of the nation. In the words of the youngest 


and last of the sons to be killed: 


“I, like my brothers, give up body and life for the laws of our fathers, 
appealing to God to show mercy soon to our nation and by afflictions 
and plagues to make you confess that he alone is God, and through me 
and my brothers to bring to an end the wrath of the Almighty which 
has justly fallen on our whole nation.” (2 Mc 7:37-38, emphasis added) 


Ic is of paramount importance to note that the mother and her sons thought 
of their suffering as redemptive acts that would bring down the mercy of God 
upon Israel and end the chastisement that had come upon their people because of 


their national infidelity. 


This conviction is emphasized by the literary strategy of 2 Maccabees. The 
accounts of martyrdom are inserted into the story of Judas Maccabeus so as to 


“interrupt” its progression, as the following summary illustrates: 


— Judas and his followers withdraw to the wilderness. (2 Mc 5:27) 


— The martyrdoms of Eleazar and the mother and her sons. (2 
Mc 6-7) 


— Judas and his followers launch the revolt. (2 Mc 8:1 ff.) 


When the narrative about Judas and his companions resumes, the author 
states explicitly that “the Gentiles could not withstand him [Judas], for the wrath 
of the Lord had turned to mercy” (2 Me 8:5). It was precisely this mercy that the 
martyrs had prayed for when they surrendered their bodies to torture and death: 
“I, like my brothers, give up body and life for the laws of our fathers, appealing 
to God to show mercy soon to our nation” (2 Mc 7:37; emphasis added). If the 


Maccabean Revolt was successful, 2 Maccabees informs us, it was successful 
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because of the martyrs, who by their fidelity and sacrifice had caused the wrath of 


the Lord to turn to mercy. 


There was a higher road to redeem the nation, and it was the path of 
martyrdom. Although Mattathias and his sons did not choose it, 2 Maccabees 
shows a path of redemptive suffering in people like Eleazar and the mother and 
her sons, which transformed the destiny of Israel in a pivotal way and, ironically, 


gave the Maccabean Revolt its success. 


In his own time, Jesus called his fellow countrymen to a similar martyrdom. 
Faced with another pagan oppressor in the form of Rome, he issued this summons 


for revolution: 


“Do not resist one who is evil. But if any one strikes you on the right 
cheek, turn to him the other also; and if any one would sue you and 
take your coat, let him have your cloak as well; and if any one forces 
you to go one mile, go with him two miles. Give to him who begs 
from you, and do not refuse him who would borrow from you.” (Mt 


5:39-42) 


In fact, for Jesus, the only way to the renewal of Israel lay in the act of embracing 


the supreme threat of Roman violence in his time—death by crucifixion. 


Only when we keep in mind the trauma of the recent history in the Palestine 
of Jesus’ day—beginning with the Seleucid invasion and continuing in the Roman 
occupation—can we understand how strange this prophet’s words would have 


seemed to his own people: 


“You have heard that it was said, “You shall love your neighbor and 
hate your enemy.’ But I say to you, Love your enemies and pray for 
those who persecute you, so that you may be sons of your Father who 
is in heaven; for he makes his sun rise on the evil and on the good, 
and sends rain on the just and on the unjust. For if you love those who 
love you, what reward have you? Do not even the tax collectors do the 
same? And if you salute only your brethren, what more are you doing 


than others? Do not even the Gentiles do the same?” (Mt 5:43-47) 


In a way, Jesus was saying nothing new. He was merely drawing from the 


memory of his own people the feats of the martyrs, who turned the wrath of God 
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into mercy by their sacrificial deaths. Like them, Jesus, too, would face the pagan 
terror by offering himself on their greatest instrument of torture and death— 
the cross—and turning it into a symbol of redemption and victory. The Roman 
Empire came and went, but its former capital stands today as a memorial to the 
victory of Jesus and his disciples, who took up their cross and unleashed on earth 


the mercy of God. 


Not only do the martyrs during the time of the Maccabees foreshadow 
Christ’s own suffering, but they also foreshadow the courage and suffering of his 
mother, the Blessed Virgin Mary. It is not hard to imagine that during the events 
of Good Friday, Mary might have often recalled the noble spirit of the woman 
from 2 Maccabees 7, whose heart was broken having to watch the cruel torture 
and death suffered by her seven sons—but who was still able to encourage her sons 
to be faithful to God’s will and to hope in God’s ability to raise them from the 
dead. Mary’s heart, pierced even deeper, fulfills even more perfectly this mother’s 


love, courage, and fidelity. 


Chapter Eleven 
MESSIANIC FULFILLMENT 


Gold (the gifts of the Magi) 


Following the S: tory 


The Messianic Fulfillment period follows the continuing story 

of Scripture in the gospel of Luke. In addition, the other gospels 

of Matthew, Mark, and John will be referenced. In this period, 

Scripture’s story reaches its climax and fulfillment as God’s only 

Son, Jesus Christ, ushers in a worldwide blessing that opens God's 
| covenant family to all people. 


s we close the Old Testament and turn to open the New Testament, it is 
ae to think we are finishing one book and moving on to an altogether new 
story with its own characters, themes, and plot. Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. Even though there will be new characters and even new themes in the New 
Testament, the same plot that began back in Genesis stretches into and through 
the life of Christ and his Church. The New Testament must, therefore, be read in 
light of the Old, and the Old Testament story finds its climax and fulfillment in 
the New. All of God’s words and actions, his promises and covenants, his words 


through the prophets, will find their “yes” in his Son, Jesus Christ (2 Cor 1:20). 


The Jewish experience of relative independence under the Maccabean 


Hasmonean dynasty was short-lived, as a new power from the west, Rome, swept 


253 
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through the world and the Jews found themselves once again under foreign rule 
awaiting the promised messiah. Ic is into this historical and cultural setting that 
Jesus Christ is born in the quiet town of Bethlehem in the hill country of Judea. 
After fleeing to Egypt to escape Herod’s lethal command, Jesus and the Holy 
Family return and settle in Nazareth. With his baptism in the Jordan, Jesus’ 
public ministry begins and in three short years many in Judea and Galilee hear 
his teaching and preaching, and experience his healing power. But his message of 
repentance and the establishment of the kingdom of God will threaten the Jewish 
authorities who, rather than rejoicing at the coming of the long-awaited Davidic 
king and messiah, pressure Pilate to condemn Jesus to his death. Jesus offers his 


life as a willing sacrifice, atoning for sin, and opening the gates of heaven. 


The life of Jesus will divide this period into its four acts. Act one describes 
the historical setting into which the new Davidic king is born. Act two describes 
Jesus’ public ministry and key aspects of Jesus teaching throughout Judea and 
Galilee. Act three focuses on Jesus’ passion and death, which climaxes the story 
of Israel. Act four recounts Jesus’ resurrection and his encounter with the two 


disciples on the road to Emmaus. 


ACT 1: A KING IS BORN 


Augustus 


In 63 B.C., the Roman general Pompey conquered Palestine, putting Israel 
once again under foreign occupation. Rome was the fourth Gentile nation to rule 
over Israel since the fall of Jerusalem to Babylon in 587 B.C. As the fourth of 
Daniel’s beasts, Rome was to be the Jews’ worst oppressor, but Rome’s rule also 
brought hope, for the fourth beast marked the last pagan tyranny before the long- 


awaited messiah vindicated God’s people (Dn 2, 7). 


Not long after Pompey returns to Rome, another Roman general, Julius 
Caesar, takes his veteran 13th Legion across the Rubicon and into the city 
of Rome, sparking a civil war that transforms the Roman Republic into an 
autocratic empire. Julius’ victories are short-lived, as he is betrayed by his friend 


Marcus Brutus and a group of senators attempting to reestablish the Republic, on 
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the Ides of March (March 15th) in the year 44 B.C. But Julius Caesar’s heir and 
adopted son, Octavian, later named Augustus, quickly rises to power and defeats 
Julius’ enemies. Through a series of civil wars, he takes total control of the empire, 


ushering in the famous Pax Romana, an age of Roman prosperity and peace. 


Caesar Augustus proposes legislation to a reluctant Roman Senate, declaring 
Julius to be a god, Divus Iulius, after which Augustus declares that if his father 
was a god, then Augustus was divi filius, “son of god.” Temples quickly arise 
throughout the Roman Empire for the worship of Julius Caesar and Caesar 
Augustus, and Caesar Augustus puts forth a massive propaganda campaign 
supporting the imperial cult and thus Roman rule. The birthday of Caesar 
Augustus was celebrated as “good news” to the world, for he was the bringer of 
peace, the savior of the world who ended the terrible political volatility of Rome 
and ushered in a time of unrivaled unification and prosperity. The term “gospel” 
in the Roman world had Caesar as its subject, and it told the story of Caesar’s rule 
as the hope of humanity and the source of all good and unity. Of course, it was 
Rome that was made prosperous, and peace came by the violent imposition of 
Roman power, most graphically illustrated by the brutal imposition of crucifixion 


for any who rebelled. 


Herod the Great 


For the Jews, the only thing worse than Augustus’ blasphemous claims of 
divinity was the tyrant he set over them to keep them at peace by the point of the 
sword while taxing them into poverty for the wealth of Caesar and his empire. 
Herod the Great, a Roman client king, ruled the Jews with an iron fist, from 
Judea to Galilee. No one but the emperor possessed more wealth and engendered 
more fear than Herod, who was perhaps the greatest builder and businessman 
of the first century. Herod dedicated three cities to Caesar Augustus, where he 
built temples for the imperial cult: Caesarea Maritime, Caesarea Philippi, and 
the renamed ancient capital of Samaria, Caesarea. Herod built palaces for himself 
that were unrivaled in beauty and luxury, with large swimming pools, hot tubs, 
sculptures, frescoes, and the finest architecture of the time. Herod’s luxury 


palaces could be found throughout his kingdom, from as far north as his port 
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city Caesarea Maritime to the wilderness of Judaea, where his fortress palace of 


Masada guarded his southern borders. 


Caesar Augustus bestowed upon Herod the Great the title “King of the 
Jews,” which Herod tried to validate by marrying a princess from the Hasmonean 
dynasty named Miriam. But since he was an Idumaean (descendants of the 
Edomites from Jacob’s brother, Esau), most Jews did not accept Herod or his 
dynasty as legitimate. The rightful king was to be of the house of David, from the 
tribe of Judah. 


Herod took King Solomon as his model, pushing his borders, treasury, and 
building projects to surpass those of Solomon. Herod rebuilt the Temple in 
Jerusalem, making it far grander than Solomon's. Indeed, it took 10,000 men ten 
years just to build the retaining wall for the Temple Mount, the size of which 
was over thirty-one acres. On his coins, Herod not only depicted himself as a 
priest-king like Solomon, he also depicted the Greek letter X (pronounced “chi,” 
signifying the Greek word christos, meaning “anointed one” or “messiah”) within 
a diadem, signifying the crown of the high priest, and the image of a pomegranate, 
which adorned the high priest’s vestments (Ex 28:33-3-+4). What Herod lacked in 
hereditary legitimacy, he claimed by power and propaganda. 

The one thing Herod did not possess was mercy. He was so ruthless that 
Augustus once quipped that it was safer to be Herod’s pig than his son (“pig” and 
“son” rhyme in Greek, and kosher laws prohibited the eating of pork). Herod had 
his two most beloved sons and his favorite wife killed out of envy and paranoia, and 
he killed many who questioned his leadership or appeared to be a threat to his rule. 
Once one understands Herod’s perilous combination of ruthless power matched 
with boundless paranoia, Matthew's account of Herod slaughtering the innocent 


children of Bethlehem is all too consistent with his other murderous actions. 


Jesus’ Birth 


Luke, like the other gospel writers, intends the story of Jesus to be read in the 
light of the story of Israel. Indeed, the early Christians believed that in Jesus the 


story of Israel was at last reaching its long-awaited climax and resolution. Given 
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the role Gabriel played in the story of Israel, the angel’s presence in the opening 


scenes of Jesus’ infancy narrative has rich meaning. 


Seventy years after Israel’s exile to Babylon, the prophet Daniel prayed for the 
end of Gentile rule and Israel’s exile. Gabriel appears to Daniel, who is praying at 
the hour of the Temple sacrifice, and tells Daniel that his prayer has been heard 
(this is the same time of day and the same message that Gabriel brings to Zechariah 
when he is ministering in the Temple {Lk 1:11]). Gabriel announces to Daniel that 
Israel's exile will last not seventy years, but seventy times seven years; the era of 
Gentile rule, the time of the four beasts (pagan nations), will last 490 years (Dn 
9:21-24). But Gabriel also announces that a messiah (anointed king) will come. 
The fact that Gabriel, of all the angels, is now sent to Zechariah and then Mary 
indicates that the time of exile is now over, and the time for the anointed messiah 


is at hand!!° Gabriel comes at the outset and ending of the 490 years. 


Emmanuel, God with Us 


With Gabriel's words and Mary’s “yes” to God’s plan, Jesus is conceived in Mary’s 
womb, fulfilling Isaiah’s prophecy, “Behold, a virgin shall conceive and bear a son, 
and his name shall be called Emmanuel’ (which means, God with us)” (Mt 1:23; see 
Is 7:14). With Jesus’ Incarnation, “the Word became flesh and dwelt among us” (Jn 
1:14). For Matthew, the message that God is with us is the heart of the good news. 
He not only begins his gospel illustrating Jesus as the fulfillment of the prophetic title 
Emmanuel, he ends his story with this very theme, illustrated in Jesus’ closing words 
of the gospel, “! am with you always, to the close of the age” (Mt 28:20). 


Gabriel describes the child that Mary will bear as royal and messianic: “He 
will be great, and will be called the Son of the Most High; and the Lord God will 
give to him the throne of his father David, and he will reign over the house of 
Jacob for ever; and of his kingdom there will be no end” (Lk 1:32-33). Jesus fulfills 


both the great covenant oath made to David that one of his line will rule forever 


10 For additional information on the fulfillment of Daniel’s prophecy, see Edward Sri’s 


work Dawn of the Messiah (Cincinnati: Servant Books, 2005), 90-91. 
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and be God’s own Son (2 Sam 7) and also the covenant promise that Abraham’s 
name will be made great with a royal dynasty (Gn 12:1-3; 17:6). This royal 
proclamation is confirmed when Elizabeth greets Mary, the new Ark of the 
Covenant bearing God’s presence conceived in her womb, and exclaims: “Blessed 
are you among women, and blessed is the fruit of your womb! And why is this 
granted me, that the mother of my Lord should come to me?” (Lk 1:42-43). This 
passage only makes sense in the context of the Davidic Kingdom of old, in which 
the mother of the king—the gebirah—was queen over Israel. Elizabeth greets 
Mary with the respect due to the queen of Israel, praising the new Davidic king 


and his queen mother. 


ANew Ark of the Covenant 


St. Luke, in his account of Mary’s visit to Elizabeth (Lk 1:39-56), alludes to the 
story of David bringing the Ark of the Covenant to Jerusalem (2 Sam 6) by repeating 
numerous words and phrases from the latter. Both Mary and David “rose and went” 
to the hill country of Judah. David asks, “How can the ark of the Lord come to 
me?” just as Elizabeth asks how is it “that the mother of my Lord should come 
to me?” David is described as “leaping” before the ark in joy, just as John the 
Baptist “leaped” for joy in Elizabeth’s womb. And Mary remains “three months” 
with Elizabeth just as the ark remained “three months” in the house of Obededom, 
bringing blessing to all his household. Luke deliberately notes these parallels to 
highlight Mary as the new Ark of the Covenant, who became the dwelling place of 
God when the Holy Spirit “overshadowed” her, and the Second Person of the Trinity 
was conceived in her womb. The book of Revelation show this relationship between 
Mary and the ark when it passes immediately from a heavenly vision of the ark (Rv 
11:19) to the “woman clothed with the sun, with the moon under her feet, and on 
her head a crown of twelve stars” (Rv 12:1). 


The story of Jesus’ birth is shot through with royal imagery. The angels bring 
“good news” to the shepherds “for all people”: a child is born who is the “Savior” 
and “Christ the Lord” (Lk 2:10-11). Calling the birth of Jesus “good news” and 


ascribing titles such as “Savior,” “Christ,” and “Lord” was subversive to the story 
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of Caesar. Luke highlights the irony that Caesar Augustus’ census sets in motion 
events that lead to the prophetic fulfillment of Jesus, being born in Bethlehem, 
the city of David. Caesar’s will falls under the larger plans of God’s providence, 
showing that there is a Ruler far above the emperor whose long-awaited plan is 


being executed. 


When the wise men come to Jerusalem seeking the newborn king of the 
Jews whose sign they have noted in the firmament, as Balaam’s oracle had 
prophesied (Nm 24:17), they find Herod an old man in his last days. Herod 
inquires of the scribes, who find the prophet’s words that Bethlehem, the city of 
David, is the place of the messiah’s birth. Herod sends the wise men off, asking 
them to return with the child’s location. But Herod has homicide rather than 
homage in mind, and when Herod realizes that they have taken an alternative 
route, he sends his soldiers out to the ancient hometown of the true king of the 
Jews. But before Herod’s soldiers carry out their ruthless slaughter, an angel 
warns Joseph in a dream, and he takes the baby king and his mother, Mary, 
down to Egypt for refuge. 


The simple story of flight to Egypt recalls an earlier journey to Egypt when 
Jacob’s son Joseph provided refuge for the sons of Israel in Egypt. Now St. Joseph 
brings Jesus, the new Israel, into the refuge of Egypt. No words or deeds of the 
infant Jesus are recorded in this brief story, but his itinerary hints that signs and 


wonders are soon to follow. 


ACT 2: JESUS’ PUBLIC MINISTRY 


A New Wilderness 


The accounts of Jesus’ public ministry begin with a voice in the wilderness. 
John the Baptist’s preaching of repentance brings God’s people out into the 
desert, where John baptizes them in the waters of the Jordan. The echoes of the 
Old Testament are unmistakable. God brought his people out of slavery into the 
desert through the waters of the Red Sea, and into the Promised Land through 
the waters of the Jordan. John’s words and actions recall the Exodus and stir 


the prophetic hopes of the coming messiah, for Luke says, “The people were in 
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expectation, and all men questioned in their hearts concerning John, whether 


perhaps he were the Christ” (Lk 3:15). 


Jesus, whose name recalls that of Joshua, is baptized by John, crossing the 
Jordan and entering the Promised Land like Joshua of old. At his baptism, the 
Holy Spirit comes out of the heavens and descends upon Jesus in a bodily form 
like a dove, recalling Noah’s salvation through water and the dove’s return with 
a sign of the new creation after the flood. Then a voice from heaven proclaims, 
“Thou art my beloved Son; with thee I am well pleased” (Lk 3:22). Jesus was not 
baptized because he needed to repent of sin; rather, as St. Peter says, Jesus’ baptism 
was his anointing (Acts 4:27; “anointed one” is the English translation of the 
Hebrew, messiah, and the Greek, christos). When David was anointed king, he was 
filled with the Holy Spirit (1 Sam 16:13). The descent of the Holy Spirit on Jesus 
and the voice of God affirming that Jesus is his beloved Son recalls God’s words to 
David in 2 Samuel 7:14: “I will be his father, and he will be my son.” Jesus’ baptism 


anoints him King over Israel; he is the new David who will reign forever. 


After his baptism, Jesus sets off for a forty-day retreat in the Judean 
wilderness. Led by the Spirit, Jesus fasts and prays, and at the end he is tested by 
the devil. The number forty evokes Israel’s forty-year sojourn in the wilderness, 
where they also were led by the Spirit. Jesus’ fasting is reminiscent of Moses’ 
forty-day fast on Mount Sinai. But above all, the three tests Satan uses to tempt 
Jesus echo the testing of Israel in the wilderness. In response to each of the devil’s 
temptations, the gospel of Matthew details Jesus quoting Deuteronomy, in which 
Moses recounts Israel’s failure in the wilderness and its spiritual lessons (Mt 4:4, 
4:7, 4:10, and Dr 8:3, 6:16, and 6:13, respectively). This points to the larger picture 
Matthew is painting: how Israel’s story and Jesus’ story share a profound parallel. 
Matthew suggests that Jesus is not only a new Moses; he is the new Israel. Precisely 
where God's firstborn son Israel (Ex 4:22) stumbled in the wilderness, Jesus is 
faithful; the vocation and storyline of Israel finds its long-awaited fulfillment, in 


the person of Jesus, God’s faithful firstborn Son. 


The prophet Isaiah foretold that when the good news of Israel’s restoration 
was announced, it would begin in the wilderness (Is 40:2-3). The voice crying 


out in the wilderness is the herald of “good tidings” (in Greek, ewangelion, which 
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means “good news’; Is 40:9; 52:7). What is the content of this “good news”? 
Isaiah proclaims it is the return of the Lord God to Zion and his people (Is 52:7- 
8), which in turn means the restoration of God’s kingdom (Is 52:7) brought 
about by means of a new Exodus in which God delivers his people from bondage 
through the defeat of their enemies (Is 52:10-12). The restoration announced 
with John the Baptist’s crying in the wilderness pushes forward with Jesus, the 
new Israel, proven faithful in the wilderness and now preaching the good news 


to God’s people. 


A New Kingdom 


After forty days in the wilderness, Jesus travels through Galilee proclaiming, 
“The time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of God is at hand; repent, and believe 
in the gospel” (Mk 1:15). Jesus’ message makes the bold claim that Israel’s long 
suffering is coming to an end and that her prophetic stories of hope are at long last 
being realized as he establishes his kingdom. Jesus is not simply a moral reformer 
teaching people how to be good. Moral reformation is part of Jesus’ message, but 
Jesus’ moral teaching is always tied to the transcendent truth that the kingdom 
of God is at hand, a truth that requires a wholehearted response from those who 
hear Jesus. All of Jesus’ preaching and teaching throughout Galilee is focused 
upon the good news of God’s kingdom. This is at the forefront of the Our Father 
and its petition “thy kingdom come” (Mt 6:10). Jesus teaches that the kingdom 
is synonymous with God’s will by putting the two in parallel while also showing 
that this kingdom is to be “on earth as it is in heaven.” Jesus tells his disciples: 
“I must preach the good news of the kingdom of God to the other cities also; 
for I was sent for this purpose” (Lk 4:43), and in the parable of the sower, Jesus 
describes his teaching as “the word of the kingdom” (Mt 13:19). If Jesus is born to 


be king, it should not be surprising that his teaching is about a kingdom. 


When Jesus spoke of the “kingdom of God,” Jews thought of a renewed 
Israel and Davidic kingdom. Indeed, the Davidic kingdom was seen by Israel, 
as her Scriptures attest, as the kingdom of God. The Davidic king Abijah speaks 
defiantly to Jeroboam, whose army outnumbers Abijah, saying, “And now you 


think to withstand the kingdom of the Lorp in the hand of the sons of David, 
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because you are a great multitude” (2 Chr 13:8). The kingdom is referred to as the 
“kingdom of the Lorn,” which has been placed under the human stewardship of 


the sons of David. 


This tradition goes back to David himself, who, at the inauguration of his 
son Solomon, made clear the identity, origin, and ownership of the kingdom. As 
David passes the authority of kingship to his son, he declares: “Thine, O Lorp, 
is the greatness, and the power, and the glory, and the victory, and the majesty; 
for all that is in the heavens and in the earth is thine; thine is the kingdom, O 
Lorp, and thou art exalted as head above all” (1 Chr 29:11). If this royal prayer 
of David sounds familiar, it should, as it is the prayer that follows the Our Father 
in the liturgy. David’s prayer is attached to the Our Father because David begins 
this prayer by addressing God as “our father” (1 Chr 29:10). Jesus, in other words, 
takes the royal prayer of David, and, as an heir of David’s house he hands it over 
to his disciples, so that they, too, will call upon God as Father and help to usher 


in his kingdom. 


A New Jubilee 


Isaiah’s story of God’s kingdom restoration revolves around a key agent, “the 
servant of the Lord.” This servant is anointed by God’s Spirit for the mission 
of renewing Israel and, astonishingly, Isaiah adds that the nations will also be 
the target of the servant’s mission. An “anointed servant” points to a messiah, 
a Davidic figure whose kingship will be the stewardship of God’s kingdom. It 
is precisely this messianic servant of the Lord that Jesus identifies with himself 
when he returns “in the power of the Spirit into Galilee” (Lk 4:14). Arriving in 
Nazareth, his hometown, Jesus preaches in the synagogue, choosing a reading 
from Isaiah 61 where the Lord’s anointed servant inaugurates a Jubilee for the 


restoration of his people: 


The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he has anointed me to 
preach good news to the poor. He has sent me to proclaim release to 
the captives and recovering of sight to the blind, to set at liberty those 


who are oppressed, to proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord. (Lk 
4:18-19) 
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After reading this Jesus says, “Today this Scripture has been fulfilled in your 
hearing” (Lk 4:21). 


A modern reader might well ask, “What has been fulfilled?” Isaiah 61 alludes 
to the “Jubilee year” during which God’s people are to release slaves, forgive 
debts, and return ancestral land. Every fifty years, the year after seven rounds 
of sabbatical years, Israel is to enact a Jubilee year, which is to be an internal 
Exodus. Just as God released Israel from slavery to the Egyptians and returned 
their ancestral land in the Conquest, so each Jubilee the Israelites are to do the 
same for the poor and oppressed among them. As Jeremiah describes, it was the 
role of the Davidic king to enact the Jubilee year, making the proclamation of 
liberty (Jer 34:8-9). By reading Isaiah 61 shortly after his baptism in the Jordan 
and overshadowing by the Spirit, Jesus is saying in no uncertain terms that he is 
the long-awaited anointed one, the messiah and king, and his first royal act is the 
declaration of a new Jubilee, a new Exodus redemption, thus proclaiming that he 


has come to bring liberty and release. 


A common cause of slavery in ancient times was debt; if'a debt could not be 
repaid, one became enslaved as property for the debt owed. If debt enslaves, sin 
enslaves at a much deeper level. Thus, Jesus warns that “everyone who commits 
sin is a slave to sin” (Jn 8:34). Interestingly, according to the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
the messianic Jubilee would liberate Israel from debt, particularly, the debt of 
sin (11Q Melchizedek). Israel’s real enemy is not Caesar but Satan; not Roman 
soldiers who occupy the land but sin that enslaves the heart. The release Israel 
needs is release from sin and the enemy of Satan. The enemy, Jesus claims, is far 
more pervasive and oppressive than Israel realizes. Indeed, Jesus redefines Israel’s 


enemies, with no little controversy. 


Jesus reminds those in the synagogue how Elijah kept a woman from starving 
during a famine and how he healed a leper. These signs, done to Gentiles, indicate 
that the new Exodus will encompass all the peoples of the world, not just the Jews. 
Those in the synagogue are enraged at this claim and try to throw Jesus over a 
cliff! They want a messiah who will conquer the Romans, not make them sharers 


in the blessing (Lk 4:29-30)! 


The inauguration of a Jubilee year of release is also seen in Jesus’ healing 
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ministry. A fter Jesus leaves Nazareth and preaches in Capernaum, “all those who 
had any that were sick with various diseases brought them to him; and he laid 
his hands on every one of them and healed them” (Lk 4:40). By Jesus’ word and 
command, the blind receive their sight, lepers are cured, the lame walk, and the 
dead are raised. On one occasion, Jesus makes clear that this physical healing is a 
sign of the deeper forgiveness and release from sin, saying “For which is easier, to 
say, ‘Your sins are forgiven,’ or to say, ‘Rise and walk’? But that you may know that 
the Son of man has authority on earth to forgive sins ...” (Mt 9:5-6). Jesus brings 


a new Exodus, setting free all in bondage to sin. 


New Moses, New Law 


Many of Jesus’ words and deeds show him to be a new Moses (Dt 18:15). At 
one point after Jesus leaves Nazareth, he goes up into the hills and prays all night, 
recalling Moses’ going up Mount Sinai to be in the presence of God. Just as Moses 
gives the law at Mount Sinai, Jesus gives the new law in the Sermon on the Mount. 
In this new torah, Jesus gives the “beatitudes,’ which in Greek means “blessings.” 
As Genesis made clear, the story of the patriarchs and Israel has been a search 
for the blessing. This new law is the royal road to the new blessing, the universal 


blessing that Jesus brings. 


One of the most famous Jewish rabbis who lived in the Maccabean era, 
Simeon the Just, summarized all of Jewish teaching into three key categories: 
torah (word of God), avodah (worship), and gemilut hessedim (deeds of charity). 
Jesus takes this three-fold classification and redefines them in both his famous 
Sermon on the Mount (Mt 5-7) and his speech on the Mount of Olives (Mt 23- 
25). 


In the first part of the Sermon on the Mount, Jesus takes the old torah 
and deepens it, re-defining it with an interiority aimed at the heart. Six times 
he redirects the teaching of Moses by saying, “You have heard that it was said 
... but I say to you...” Whereas the law of Moses dealt with exterior actions, 
like adultery, Jesus’ new law delves deep into the heart. “Everyone who looks at 
a woman lustfully has already committed adultery with her in his heart” (Mt 


5:27). This interiority is a hallmark of Jesus’ teaching, which will also mark his 
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overturning of the theology of kosher food: “Whatever goes into a man from 
outside cannot defile him, since it enters, not his heart but his stomach, and so 
passes on,” but rather “out of the heart of man, come evil thoughts, fornication, 


theft, murder, adultery, coveting, wickedness, deceit, licen-tiousness, envy, slander, 


pride, foolishness” (Mk 7:18-19, 22-23). 


In the second section of the Sermon on the Mount, Jesus focuses on worship 
(avodah) and piety (Mt 6:1-18). In the Judaism of Jesus’ day, all thoughts about piety 
and worship centered on the Temple in Jerusalem. Thus it was striking for Jews 
to hear Jesus teach about worship without the slightest reference to the Temple! 
Sidestepping the Temple, which Jesus later prophetically condemns, Jesus gives 


three practices to guide worship: almsgiving, prayer, and fasting. 


Almsgiving is generosity towards others. Here, Jesus takes up the 
admonishment found in the story of Tobit, in which alms are seen as better than 
Temple sacrifices in atoning for sin: “Prayer is good when accompanied by fasting, 
almsgiving, and righteousness ... It is better to give alms than to treasure up gold. 
For almsgiving delivers from death, and it will purge away every sin” (Tb 12:8- 
9). Jesus teaches that prayer should be accompanied by almsgiving; indeed, Jesus 


frames his teaching on prayer with almsgiving and fasting. 


Piety and prayer are not for public display, Jesus teaches, but for an audience 
of one: the Father. “But when you pray, go into your room and shut the door 
and pray to your Father who is in secret; and your Father who sees in secret will 
reward you” (Mt 6:6). Jesus personalizes our relation with God, calling God “your 
Father.” Indeed, God is referred to as “Father” seventeen times in the Sermon on 
the Mount—a fact that deeply shapes prayer, Thus, the prayer Jesus teaches begins 
with an appeal to God’s Fatherhood, with the now familiar words “Our Father.” 
In the covenant of creation, man and woman became sons and daughters of God 
the Father. The Fall broke this communion. But with Jesus, the relationship with 


God is to be restored. 


After teaching on prayer, Jesus discusses fasting, which is not to be an outward 
show but a humble practice offered to the Father who sees in secret. Almsgiving 
is “giving” that focuses on others, while fasting is “giving up’ to focus on God. 


. . “zy? . 
Jesus fasted in the desert, a practice he defended against the devil’s temptations 
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by citing Israel’s Scriptures that “man shall not live by bread alone, but by every 
word that proceeds from the mouth of God” (Mt 4:4; see Dt 8:3). Fasting from 
the goods of this world aims at reorienting our desires toward what is eternal and 


lasting—God himself. 


The fact that Jesus frames prayer with almsgiving and fasting is a clue to the 
proper context of a life of prayer: prayer flourishes from a heart that is willing to 
sacrifice self (fasting) and that moves out with mercy and generosity to others 
(almsgiving). With God’s grace, almsgiving, prayer, and fasting overcome the 
threefold wounds that human nature grapples with after the Fall: “The lust of 
the flesh and the lust of the eyes and the pride of life, is not of the Father but is 
of the world” (1 Jn 2:16). The lust of the flesh—an inordinate desire for luxury 
and comfort—is combated with fasting, the willingness to sacrifice for a higher 
good. The lust of the eyes—a covetousness and inordinate desire to possess for 
oneself the good things of this world—is countered by almsgiving. Pride of life is 
countered by a life of prayer, in which we see that God, and not ourselves, is the 
author of our life. While alms, prayer, and fasting draw us to the Father, the three 
temptations are “not of the Father” and lead us away from an intimate and life- 


giving relationship with God. 


The third pillar of Jewish thought that Jesus tackles in the Sermon on the 
Mount is deeds of charity (gemilut hessedim). Jesus warns against stockpiling 
earthly treasures, exhorting his disciples to build treasure in heaven by good deeds. 
“For where your treasure is, there will your heart be also” (Mt 6:21). This can be 
done, Jesus teaches next, only if we are free from anxiety through the knowledge 
that the Maker of all things is our provident and caring Father. Anxiety and fear 
imprison, whereas faith in the Father frees us to give and trust, to be satisfied with 
our “daily bread,” allowing us to “seek first his kingdom and his righteousness, 


and all these things shall be yours as well” (Mt 6:33). 


Later, Jesus will return to these three pillars of Jewish thought in his Mount 
of Olives discourse (Mt 23-25). In the first part of that speech he warns and 
upbraids the teachers of the law for their failure to live God’s word (Mt 23); in 
the second part, he foretells the end of the Temple, which had become a den of 


thieves (Mt 24), and in the last part he speaks of how at the final judgment we 
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will be judged based upon our deeds of charity (Mt 25). Thus, Jesus takes up word, 
worship, and works of charity and teaches definitively on how they fit into the 


truth, the way, and the life of God’s people. 


Table Fellowship 


An amazingly controversial feature of Jesus’ ministry is his table fellowship 
with sinners and the outcast. By eating meals with sinners and tax collectors, Jesus 
shows that he is preparing for a covenant feast to which everyone will be welcome, 
and this deeply angers the Pharisees. Luke describes one such encounter when 
“the tax collectors and sinners were all drawing near to hear [Jesus]” and the 


Pharisees and scribes incredulously responded, “This man receives sinners and 


eats with them” (Lk 15:1-2). 


The Samaritan Woman 


In John 4 Jesus encounters a Samaritan woman at a well and speaks to her of 
“living water” and the “gift of God” he desires to give. When she asks for this living 
water, Jesus recalls her failed marriages to five husbands. The Samaritan woman 
represents the Samaritans, the northern kingdom of Israel, who played the harlot 
and was given over to the pagan nations. After Israel’s defeat to Assyria, five other 
nations were settled in Israel (2 Kgs 17:24). To these five pagan nations Israel 
wed herself, mixing the worship of the one true God with the worship of the pagan 
gods and following pagan ways. Jesus desires the “hour that is coming” when he 
inaugurates the New Covenant and Israel can return and once again be wed to her 
true husband and Lord. 


In response to this criticism, Jesus tells a story of a man and his two sons. The 
younger son sells his inherited family land and leaves home, thinking that freedom 
from the father will bring him happiness, illustrating the nature of sin, which is 
a failure to trust in the Father and a misconception that we can reach fulfillment 
without him. The son goes to a “far country,” in essence, leaving the Promised 
Land in self-inflicted exile to go into the world of the pagan nations, where he 


squanders his inheritance on loose living, resulting in poverty and isolation. Jesus 
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is retelling the story of Israel, who squandered her gifts, the law and the Temple, 
and rejected her true husband, the Lord, ending up in exile, destitute and isolated. 


This is where all sin ultimately leads us. 


The younger son comes to his senses, and, as he approaches home, his father 
runs to him and embraces him and restores his place of sonship, placing a robe 
upon him and clothing him in dignity. The father calls everyone to celebrate a 
great feast, proclaiming with joy, “My son was dead, and is alive again; he was lost, 
and is found” (Lk 15:24). But there is one person who is not as thankful for the 
younger brother’s return: the elder brother. The elder brother refuses to go in to 
the feast, jealous of the celebration given by his father for the sinful younger son. 
The father urges his elder son to celebrate the return of his brother, saying, “Son, 
you are always with me, and all that is mine is yours. It was fitting to make merry 


and be glad, for this your brother was dead, and is alive; he was lost, and is found” 


(Lk 15:31-32). 


Jesus, in eating with sinners and tax collectors, is acting like the father 
in the parable. He is taking in the lost and celebrating their return. The tax 
collectors, sinners, and even Gentiles are coming back to the Father after a long 
period of disobedience, exile, and isolation. Just as the elder brother refuses to 
celebrate the return of his younger brother and tries to exclude him from the 
family, so also the Pharisees want to keep others out of the kingdom. Jesus ends 
the story of the Prodigal Son abruptly, neglecting to tell us whether or not the 
elder brother attends the feast to celebrate the return of his brother. Just as the 
story is open-ended, Jesus is extending an open invitation to the Pharisees and 
the scribes to come in and to celebrate the return of their lost brothers and 


sisters with the Father. 


Messianic Secret 


In the accounts of Jesus’ public ministry, Jesus is often on the move, crossing 
the Sea of Galilee at night, moving through grain fields, and often setting out 
without word of where he is going. His teaching is often as elusive as his itinerary. 
Cloaked in parables, his kingdom teaching requires a deciphering that often 


surpasses the ability of his own disciples. Jesus’ own self-appointed title, “Son 
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of Man,” conceals more than reveals his identity. When the exorcised demons 
confess who he is, Jesus silences them, keeping his divine and messianic identity 
secret. The confusion concerning Jesus’ identity is even felt by the imprisoned 
John the Baptist, who sends disciples to ask bluntly: are you the messiah, or shall 
we look for another? (Mt 11:3). To this very simple yes or no question Jesus gives a 
seemingly vague and obscure answer: “Go and tell John what you hear and see: the 
blind receive their sight and the lame walk, lepers are cleansed and the deaf hear, 
and the dead are raised up, and the poor have good news preached to them” (Mt 
11:4-5). For those with ears to hear, Jesus gives a very direct answer, yes, albeit in 
the coded language of Israel’s prophetic writings (Is 35). Why doesn’t Jesus simply 


say, “I am the messiah”? 


All the elusive movement and teaching surrounding Jesus’ ministry is a 
result of the historical and political context in which Jesus found himself. Herod 
Antipas positioned himself, much like his father, Herod the Great, as the rightful 
king of the Jews. Jesus’ claim to be the Christ is a claim to be the true king and 
would incur the wrath of Herod and his supporters. Jesus did not have to look far 
to see the political threat posed by Herod, as John’s imprisonment and subsequent 
death were clear indications of how prophets, not to mention would-be messiahs, 
were treated in Herod’s court. Jesus needed to keep his messianic claim secret if 


he wanted to avoid arrest and, most likely, execution. 


The threat of death has always been close at hand for Jesus. Herod the Great 
commands his soldiers to slay all the infant boys of Bethlehem, and Jesus narrowly 
escapes. A fter Jesus’ inaugural teaching in Nazareth, the people seek to throw him 
off the cliff, but Jesus mysteriously escapes through the crowd. Even in Jerusalem 
Jesus evades death when a crowd takes up stones in the Temple to stone him for 
claiming that “before Abraham was, I am” (Jn 8:58-59). If Jesus came simply 
to die, such opportunities came early and often. Instead, Jesus works to keep 
his identity under the radar screen, purposely avoiding arrest and death. Jesus 
puts off his death until the right time and place. Moreover, he has something to 


accomplish before he dies, something made manifest in his actions and words at 


Caesarea Philippi. 
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A New King and a New Prime Minister 


As his public ministry draws to a close, Jesus and his disciples travel north 
of Galilee to Caesarea Philippi. Once there, Jesus poses the puzzling question of 
his identity: “Who do men say that the Son of Man is?” (Mt 16:13). The disciples 
respond, “Some say John the Baptist, others say Elijah, and others Jeremiah or 
one of the prophets” (Mt 16:14). Jesus then turns the question directly upon the 
disciples, “But who do you say that I am?” (Mt 16:15). Peter responds, confessing, 
“You are the Christ, the Son of the living God” (Mt 16:16). Christ is not Jesus’ 
surname, but rather, as we have seen, a title meaning “anointed one,” a title 
identified with the kings of Israel. Peter confesses that Jesus is the long-awaited 
messianic king of Israel, a confession surprisingly bold but outdone by Peter's 


additional profession of faith, “Son of the living God.” 


While the Davidic kings used “son of God” to describe the special covenant 
relationship God made with David and his dynastic heirs (2 Sam 7; Ps 89), they 
did not use the modifier “living” before God in these formulae of divine Davidic 
adoption. The term “living” modifying God is found throughout the Scriptures 
of Israel, but always in texts where the monotheistic faith in the God of Israel is 
being afhrmed over and against the false claims to divinity of the pagan idols 
and would-be gods. Why, then, does Peter, a good Jew, insert “living” into his 
profession of Jesus? Peter is affirming something more about Jesus than his 
Davidic pedigree; he is inserting Jesus into the monotheistic faith of Israel. In 
short, Peter puts Jesus into the definition of who God is. This is why Jesus says that 
“flesh and blood has not revealed this to you, but my Father who is in heaven,” an 


answer that validates the boldest of interpretations for Peter’s words. 


Peter also employs the descriptive modifier “living” as a result of the 
geographical context in which this conversation takes place. The temple of 
Augustus dominated the village of Caesarea Philippi. Within its grand marble 
columns and roof stood two large statues, one to the goddess Roma (the 
personification of the city of Rome) and the other to Caesar Augustus, who was 
worshiped as divi filius, son of god. In light of the dominant pagan temple, Peter 
joins in the kind of Jewish critique found throughout the Scriptures; the true 


God is affirmed as “living,” whereas the pagan gods are lifeless idols. Indeed, this 
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has a sharper poignancy since it is the only occasion in which Jesus and Peter are 
recorded to be in a city with a pagan temple. Peter is saying, “Jesus, you are the 
true king (the Christ), and, moreover, you are the Son of the living God”—as 
opposed to the pseudo-king, Caesar, who is the son of the dead god Julius. Jesus, 
not the man honored in Philippi with a temple and statues, is the true Son of God. 
Peter understands clearly that an allegiance to Jesus means a sharp challenge to 


the loyalties of the world. 


Jesus affirms and rewards Peter’s profession of faith in him, saying, 


“You are Peter, and on this rock I will build my church, and the 
powers of Hades shall not be able to withstand it. I will give you the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven, and whatever you bind on earth shall 
be bound in heaven, and whatever you loose on earth shall be loosed 


in heaven.” (Mt 16:18-19) 


Peter is given a new name, “Rock,” and a new set of keys, the keys of the 
kingdom. This is more than a random metaphor; it is an iconic image of authority 
in the Hebrew Scriptures. In the Davidic kingdom, the prime minister, second 
only to the king, possessed the keys of the kingdom that gave him the power to 
bind and loose. Isaiah tells of Eliakim, who is installed as a new prime minister 
and given a robe and the keys of the house of David to signify his authority, which 
is the power to bind and loose and govern the kingdom under the direction of the 


king (Is 22:15-25). Jesus is making Peter his prime minister. 


Jesus is a king who is building something new, and he names Peter the rock 
upon which he will build. Under Joseph’s tutelage, Jesus became a carpenter. The 
English “carpenter” translates the Greek tekton, which more commonly referred 
to a stonemason. Indeed, the predominant building material in Israel was stone. 
Thus, Jesus likely worked with Joseph in building with stones. Now, Jesus points 
to Peter and says, “Here is the rock I have been looking for; this stone will be the 
foundation of the great building that I have been longing to build.” Earlier, at 
the conclusion of the Sermon on the Mount, Jesus had observed that the wise 
man builds his house on rock; now Jesus puts his own words into practice and 
begins his ultimate building project, the Church, upon the foundation of Peter. 


In Israel’s traditions, Solomon was the famous wise man, king, and builder; now, 
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in Jesus’ words, “[one] greater than Solomon is here” (Mt 12:42). Herod, who saw 
himself as the new Solomon, built many grand buildings. After 2,000 years, these 
lie in ruins, whereas, the Church, which Jesus built on living stones (see 1 Pt 2:4- 


5), continues to grow throughout the world. 


At the outset of his public ministry, Jesus chooses twelve apostles, pointing to 
his kingdom building plans. The prophets foretold that at Israel’s restoration God 
would re-gather the twelve tribes. Jesus announces the restoration of the kingdom 
and selects twelve apostles, appointing one of these as prime minister, thereby re- 
gathering Israel around her King. Like King David before him, who had three 
chief leaders (2 Sam 23:8), Jesus selects an inner group of three, Peter, James, and 
John. Jesus also chooses and sends out seventy disciples (Lk 10:1). The table of 
nations, the family genealogy of the descendants of Noah’s three sons, numbered 
seventy descendants in Genesis 10. Jewish tradition saw the number seventy thus 
representing the nations of the world, and so Jesus’ choice of seventy points to the 
global mission he plans, one that will go beyond the mission of the Twelve to 
Israel. Additionally, just as Moses selected an inner group of three (Aaron, Nadab, 
and Abihu) and seventy elders when the Old Coyenant was established between 
God and the twelve tribes of Israel, Jesus gathers the twelve, three, and seventy as 


he establishes the kingdom of God and its New Covenant. 


the Transfiguration 


After Jesus begins speaking to his disciples of his coming suffering and death, he 
takes Peter, James, and John up a high mountain (Mt 17:1-8). Just as Moses took 
Aaron, Nadab, and Abihu up Mount Sinai (Ex 24:1), Jesus takes three disciples 
up a mountain where God will, as he did on Sinai, reveal himself. The difference, 
of course, is that on Sinai God revealed his law, whereas now he reveals his Son. 
Jesus is transfigured before his disciples, and Moses and Elijah speak with him. 
Moses, the giver of the law, and Elijah, Israel’s preeminent prophet, signify Jesus’ 
fulfillment of all God’s promises, words, and actions in the Law and the Prophets. 
Jesus is heading to Jerusalem, where he will suffer and die. He knows the trial this 
will be for his disciples, and so before his passion, Jesus gives his closest disciples 
a glimpse of his glory to give them hope in the dark time ahead. 
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After Jesus establishes Peter as his prime minister, he, for the first time, shares 
the hard news of his imminent suffering and death. From Caesarea Philippi, Jesus 
heads south on his last journey to Jerusalem, where he will die under the charge 
and inscription of being the king of the Jews. Jesus avoids death until he has laid 
the foundation for his Church, his kingdom, and has selected Peter to take the 
leadership of the kingdom in preparation for his death and departure. It is the 
role of the prime minister to rule Israel when the king is away, and that is precisely 
what the popes do; this long line of prime ministers govern the Church until the 


return of the King. 


ACT 3: JESUS’ PASSION AND DEATH 


Palm Sunday 


Roughly one-fourth of all the gospel text focuses on the seventy-two-hour 
period of the Passion narrative, which is the climax both of the gospels and 
of Israel’s story. Just before entering Jerusalem, Jesus tells a story about a king 
returning to his kingdom, rewarding the faithful and punishing the unfaithful 
(Lk 19:12-27). Luke includes this parable in his gospel to prepare for the true 


King’s return. 


Jesus, the true King, comes to Jerusalem riding upon a donkey. The people 
“began to rejoice and praise God with a loud voice ... saying, ‘Blessed is the King 
who comes in the name of the Lord! Peace in heaven and glory in the highest!”” 
(Lk 19:37-38). The people recite a psalm used for the enthronement of kings (Ps 
118:26), recognizing that Jesus is claiming Davidic kingship, just as Solomon did 
when he rode upon a donkey into Jerusalem (1 Kgs 1). Jesus’ disciples rejoice to see 
the Davidic heir who they anticipate will restore the political kingdom of Israel 


and vanquish her oppressors. 


The Passover 
Jesus chooses the time of the Passover (Lk 22:1) as the moment in which 
to come to Jerusalem and die for his people. During the Passover feast, the 


people were to eat unleavened bread, remembering the Israelites’ hurried flight 
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from Egypt, and they were to kill and eat an unblemished, male lamb, recalling 
the sacrificed lambs whose blood protected Israel’s firstborns from death. The 
Passover was the greatest feast celebrated in Israel, as it commemorated the most 
important event in the history of Israel, the Exodus (Ex 12). Jesus takes on the 
meaning of this feast and transforms it into something even greater. Jesus, the 
“Lamb of God” as John the Baptist proclaimed (Jn 1:36), offers himself as the 
new Passover lamb of his new Exodus. He who is the “Bread of Life” (Jn 6:48) 
offers the bread and wine of the Passover, transforming them into his Body and 
Blood for the forgiveness of sins (Mt 26:28). As Moses lifted up the serpent to 
free rebellious Israel from the bite of the adder, so the Son of Man will be lifted 
up on the cross (Jn 3:14) to deliver the rebellious human race from their fall to 
the serpent’s temptation in the Garden of Eden. Just as the sacrifice and blood 
of the lamb set Israel free from Egyptian bondage, so will Jesus conquer sin and 


death and free all mankind from the shackles of sin. 


On the eve of his crucifixion, Jesus celebrates his Last Supper with his 
apostles. During the meal Jesus gives thanks to God (Mt 26:27). Even before 
his suffering and death, Jesus offers thanksgiving, trusting in the Father for his 
deliverance from death, a deliverance that will come mightily in the resurrection. 
This first Eucharist, and Jesus’ passion, is re-presented in each Mass, where 
Christians are called to join the offering of their own lives to Christ’s offering 
and to give thanks for their deliverance from sin. Just as the manna in the 
desert sustained the Israelites during their wilderness wanderings, so the bread 
of Christ’s Body in the Eucharist sustains Christians as they journey to the 


Promised Land of heaven. 


The Curses of Adam 


Because Abraham and Israel fail to undo the mess of Adam, God himself 
takes matters into his own hands, sending his Son. After Adam’s sin, the Lord 
said to Adam, “Cursed is the ground because of you; in toil you shall eat of it 
all the days of your life; thorns and thistles it shall bring forth to you ... in the 
sweat of your face you shall eat bread” (Gn 3:17-19). Jesus takes Adam’s sin and 


its resulting curse upon himself. He prays so intensely in another garden, the 
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Garden of Gethsemane, that he sweats blood (Lk 22:44). After he is arrested, the 


Roman guards mockingly crown him with a crown of thorns (Mt 27:29). 


Adam and Eve were forced to leave the Garden of Eden and an angel guarded 
the tree of life. This was necessary, God said, “lest he put forth his hand and take 
also of the tree of life, and eat, and live forever” (Gn 3:22). The cross upon which 
Jesus suffers and dies becomes the new tree of life, from which all of Adam’s 
descendants can take and eat and receive the grace to live in the life of God 
forever. What is the fruit of this new tree of life? Jesus tells his apostles before he 
dies: “This is my body which is given for you” (Lk 22:19). Jesus tells his disciples 
that “he who eats my flesh and drinks my blood has eternal life, and I will raise 
him up at the last day” (Jn 6:54). The fruit of the new tree of life, the cross, is the 
Eucharist, and by it we have eternal life. Jesus’ death on the cross opens up the 


gates to heaven and to everlasting life, undoing Adam’s sin. 


Jesus defeats the enemy in the same way that the enemy first defeated Adam 
and Eve: through the weakness of the flesh. He assumes flesh, taking on human 
nature, and offers himself as the price for the broken covenant. He crushes the 
work of the enemy. With Jesus’ last breath on the cross, the exile from Eden ends 


and paradise is opened to Adam and his descendants. 


The Curses of Israel 
After discovering the Book of the Law, King Josiah stated: “Great is the 


wrath of the Lorp that is kindled against us, because our fathers have not 
obeyed the words of this book, to do according to all that is written concerning 
us” (2 Kgs 22:13). Time and again, Israel broke the covenant, and, as a result, 
was under the curses of the covenant. But as St. Paul says, “Christ redeemed us 
from the curse of the law, having become a curse for us” (Gal 3:13). Jesus died 
so that Israel might be freed from the curses of the law and “might receive the 
promise of the Spirit through faith” (Gal 3:14). Israel was in exile because of her 
sin, searching for an exodus, a way out. Jesus’ death on the cross brings abour 


this new Exodus, this freedom from exile, and reveals the depth of the love 


Christ has for us (Rom 5:8). 
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The Servant of the Lord 


In the midst of Isaiah’s proclamation of the new Exodus, the prophet describes the 
“servant of the Lord” whose suffering brings about the redemption of God’s people. 
His “appearance was so marred, beyond human semblance, and his form beyond that 
of the sons of men ... He was despised and rejected by men ... he was despised, and 
we esteemed him not. Surely he has borne our griefs and carried our sorrows; yet we 
esteemed him stricken, smitten by God, and afflicted. But he was wounded for our 
transgressions, he was bruised for our iniquities; upon him was the chastisement that 
made us whole, and with his stripes we are healed” (Is 52:14; 53:3-5). Jesus is the 
Servant of the Lord, whose passion and death frees us from sin. 


In Deuteronomy 28, Moses enumerated the curses that Israel would fall under 
if they forsook the Lord and broke the covenant: Israel would suffer being handed 
over to Gentiles (Dt 28:32, 28:41) and afflicted (Dr 28:59), until they perished 
(Dt 28:20, 28:51, 28:61). Jesus, in a very specific way, takes upon himself the curse 
of Israel. After he is examined by the high priest (Lk 22:54), he is handed over 
to Pilate (the Gentiles; Lk 23:1), scourged with whips, beaten, and mocked, and 
finally executed for his people (Lk 22:63-23:49). As their king, Jesus represents 


Israel. He takes on the curses of Israel to free his people from their curse. 


The prophets describe God as Israel’s husband (Hos 2:16; Jer 31:32). The 
spousal relationship between Israel and Yahweh is entered into at Mount Sinai, 
when God and Israel enter into the Old Covenant. Israel’s unfaithfulness puts 
God’s bride under the covenant curse of death. But because of his steadfast love, 
God takes on human nature and offers himself on the cross, dying so that Israel 
might not perish. Jesus’ death ends the Old Covenant, setting Israel free to enter 
into the New Covenant. On the cross, Jesus, the heavenly Bridegroom, offers 


himself in a spousal gift of self-giving love. 


Jesus’ passion takes on the story of Adam and Israel and brings it to a profound 
resolution. The gospels illustrate this in the choice between Jesus and Barabbas. 
Barabbas, whose name means “son of the father,” was a bandit and murderer who 


was slated for crucifixion until Pilate gave the people the choice between sparing 
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him or Jesus. The people, themselves rebellious sons of the very flawed and sinful 
Adam and Israel, condemn Jesus to death and spare the murderous Barabbas. The 
true Son of the Father pays the price for the other, and in the end, we see that we, 


too, are Barabbas. 


The Son of the Father is also the Son of the Mother, the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
And all who are born again in him not only take God as their Father but Mary as 
their Mother. That is why Jesus turns to “the disciple whom he loved” and says, 
“Behold, your mother!” (Jn 19:26-27). John includes this detail in his gospel 
for the same reason he includes every detail: “That you may believe that Jesus 
is the Christ, the Son of God, and that believing you may have life in his name” 
(Jn 20:31). Each of us is invited to be the Beloved Disciple, to take Mary as our 


mother, and to take Jesus Christ as our Lord and live as he did. 


The Great “Yes” of Christ 


St. Paul says that “all the promises of God find their Yes in [Christ]” (2 Cor 
1:20). All that God promised to Abraham and Israel is fulfilled in Christ. In the 
great drama of salvation, the passion, death, and resurrection of Christ are the 
climax, the zenith. It is in this Person that the whole story of Scripture finds its 
“Yes.” Jesus, through his life, fulfills the Scriptures of Israel, “beginning with 
Moses and all the prophets” (Lk 24:27). As Jesus himself said to his disciples on 
the road to Emmaus, “Was it not necessary that the Christ should suffer these 


things and enter into his glory?” (Lk 24:26). 


ACT 4: JESUS’ RESURRECTION _ 


Emmaus Road 

The story of Jesus’ resurrection takes place on a particular day of the week, the 
“first day of the week, at early dawn” (Lk 24:1). The Church Fathers understood 
that because of Jesus’ victory over death, a new age had dawned and therefore the 
resurrection marked the “first day” of the new creation. This seems to be suggested 
by John, who emphasizes that Jesus’ tomb is in a garden (Jn 19:41), recalling the 


first creation’s Garden of Eden. 
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Luke’s story of this new beginning focuses on a walk, not in a garden but 
along a road that two disciples of Jesus take from Jerusalem to their hometown of 
Emmaus. Jesus joins them on the way, “but their eyes were kept from recognizing 
him” (Lk 24:16). Jesus inquires about their discussion, and they are incredulous 
that he is unaware of the dramatic events in Jerusalem during the Passover, how 
the chief priests had handed Jesus over to be crucified. Their conclusion comes 
with a note of despair. “But we had hoped that he was the one to redeem Israel” 
(Lk 24:21). Jesus exclaims, “O foolish ones, and slow of heart to believe all that 
the prophets have spoken! Was it not necessary that the Christ should suffer these 
things and enter into his glory?” (Lk 24:25-26). Then Jesus walks them through a 
Scripture study of salvation history, starting with Genesis (Moses) and all the way 


through Israel’s Scriptures to the prophets (Lk 24:27). 


As evening approaches, they arrive in Emmaus. Jesus appears to be going 
further, but they beg him to stay, and while at table, Jesus takes the bread, blesses 
it, breaks it, and gives it to them (Lk 24:30). This is precisely the same description 
given when Jesus takes the bread at the Last Supper. The disciples’ eyes are opened, 
and they recognize Jesus in the breaking of the bread (Lk 24:31, 35). Once the 
bread is broken and he is recognized, Jesus disappears. Jesus promised to be 
present in the breaking of the bread, and now that the bread has been broken with 


his priestly hands, he is with them, and they no longer need his bodily presence. 


Who are these two disciples, so privileged with Jesus’ presence on the very 
evening of the resurrection? Luke tells us the name of only one of the two disciples, 
Cleopas; so who is with Cleopas? The answer is simple but easily missed. Who 
would Cleopas go home with, other than his wife? According to John’s gospel, we 
know that “Mary the wife of Clopas” followed Jesus and was in Jerusalem for the 
Passover. Indeed, she was with Mary the mother of Jesus and Mary Magdalene 
at the foot of the cross (Jn 19:25). John’s spelling of Clopas follows the Semitic 
spelling, whereas Luke, naturally, uses the Greek spelling. Since Clopas/Cleopas 
was a rare name, and Cleopas is a disciple of Jesus, it is hard to imagine that there 
is a wife of Cleopas who also is in Jerusalem for Passover, and is a disciple, and 
is not related to the very Cleopas Luke names. Translators have often assumed 


both disciples are men, thus translating Jesus’ admonishment in Luke 24:25 as 
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i<@ . e . « 
O foolish men,” when in the Greek it does not mention men at all, but should be 


read “O foolish ones!” 


At the first creation, God walked in the garden amidst a man, Adam, and his 
wite, Eve. Now, on the first day of the new creation, Jesus walks with a married 
couple. This couple has lost all hope, and yet by walking with Jesus, their hearts 
come back alive. When the first couple in Genesis ate the first meal (from the 
forbidden fruit), “then the eyes of both were opened” (Gn 3:7); as Jesus breaks 
open the bread at table with the couple from Emmaus, “their eyes were opened” 
(Lk 24:31). The eyes of the original couple are opened to shame and guilt, whereas 
the new couple that Jesus walks with to Emmaus have their eyes opened to the 
resurrected Lord in the Eucharist. The old creation begins with a married couple 
falling from grace, whereas the new creation begins with Jesus blessing a married 


couple by breaking open the Scriptures and the bread, where they recognize him 


in both. 


At Emmaus, Jesus opens the Scripture, which is followed by the Eucharistic 
meal. Word and Sacrament are thus entwined, and every Mass follows the 
Emmaus model, beginning with the Liturgy of the Word, in which the Church 
parallels the Old Testament reading with the Gospel reading (showing Jesus as 
the fulfillment of Israel’s story), followed by the liturgy of the Eucharist, in which 


Jesus is made present in the breaking of the bread. 


This twofold pattern is described by the Emmaus disciples, who recall how 
on the road “did not our hearts burn within us while he talked to us on the 
road, while he opened to us the Scriptures” (Lk 24:32). And they recall how he 
“was known to them in the breaking of the bread,” (Lk 24:35), which is Luke’s 
descriptive phrase for the Eucharist. By the Word made text in Scripture and by 
the Word made flesh in the Eucharist, we are spiritually fed. 


“You Are Witnesses of These Things” 


Forty days after his resurrection and just before he ascends into heaven, Jesus 
leads his disciples out as far as Bethany, where he blesses them (Lk 24:50-51). Luke 
opened his gospel with the story of Zechariah, a priest of the Old Covenant who 


is left mute, unable to speak the priestly blessing as he exits the Temple. Now at 
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the close of Luke’s gospel, the new high priest of the New Covenant lifts his hands 
and blesses his disciples. God himself bestows the worldwide blessing that will be 
passed on to all men and women who call upon Jesus’ name. Jesus ascends before 


their eyes, and the disciples return to Jerusalem with great joy. 


The goal of Jesus’ life, death, and resurrection is not a mere intellectual 
appreciation that Christ is the fulfillment of the story of salvation but that 
we might believe and have life in Jesus’ name (Jn 20:31). Jesus desires that we 
participate in this new life that he won for us on the cross. Thus, Jesus tells the 
disciples, including those he walked with at Emmaus—now that they have 
recognized him and understand how Scripture’s story comes to its full meaning 
in his death and resurrection—that “you are witnesses of these things” (Lk 
24:48). We, too, who are traveling on our own road to Emmaus in studying the 


Scriptures, are addressed by these words of our Lord—we, too, are witnesses of the 


work of God in Christ. 


Jesus tells his disciples that they are to wait in Jerusalem “until you are clothed 
with power from on high” (Lk 24:49). This is precisely how Acts of the Apostles 
begins, with the coming of Pentecost and the mission of the Church. To this 


mission and its beginnings we now turn. 


Chapter 12 
THE CHURCH 


White (the spotless bride of Christ) 


Following the Story 


The period of The Church follows the continuing story of Scripture 

in the Acts of the Apostles. Additionally, some of St. Paul’s letters 

will be briefly discussed, particularly as they correspond to his 
| missionary journeys as recorded in the book of Acts. 


[ the cross is the coronation of Jesus as the messianic king, and if Jesus’ 
resurrection marks the momentous beginnings of a new creation, then the 
story of Jesus’ kingship needs a kingdom, and the first day of the new creation can 
only mean more work lies ahead. Who becomes a king without intending to rule 
and build a kingdom? What does the first day of a new creation mean if not the 
tilling of creation’s garden so that it bears much fruit? This is precisely the story 
that the Acts of the Apostles intends to tell. Through his Church, Jesus extends 
his kingdom to the end of the earth, and all who are baptized into Christ are 
made new creations bearing the abundant fruit of life in the Holy Spirit. 

St. Luke, the author of the Acts of the Apostles, sets out the three sections 
of this period when he recalls Jesus’ words to the apostles, “You shall be my 
witnesses in Jerusalem and in all Judea and Samaria and to the end of the earth” 


(Acts 1:8). Act one of this period will focus on Jesus’ sending of his Spirit and the 
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apostles’ witness to those in Jerusalem. Act two will see the scattering of the early 
Christians due to persecution with the result that the gospel reaches into Judea 
and Samaria. Finally, act three will highlight the Church’s mission to the Gentiles 


and the expansion of the gospel to the end of the earth. 


ACT 1: WITNESSES IN JERUSALEM 


The “Acts” of the Apostles 


In the same way that the title “gospel” evoked the biography of a king to 
its first-century readers, the title “Acts” in Acts of the Apostles likewise evoked 
a royal literary genre. The importance of “acts” (in Greek, praxis) goes back to 
the Greek philosopher Aristotle, who observed that history cannot teach us 
universals because what happens is by chance and accident. However, Aristotle 
noted that there is practical value to be gained from the study of history. By 
observing the virtuous deeds and actions (praxis) of great men, one can learn 
the habits necessary for building up the polis (city-state). The most famous and 
important “Acts” in the first century were the “Acts (praxis) of Caesar Augustus” 
recorded in A.D. 14. The deeds (praxis) of Augustus were published not only to 
give him honor but to provide an example for imitation. In other words, the deeds 
of Augustus provided the example for how the city and kingdom of Rome was to 


be built up. 
By evoking this literary genre, Luke is saying that the deeds (praxis) of 


the apostles illustrate the kind of virtuous life necessary for building a new 
civilization—and not just any civilization, but the Kingdom of God. Just as the 
deeds (praxis) of Augustus established the great Roman Imperium, the deeds of 
the apostles build up the new universal Imperium, the Kingdom of God (or, as St. 


Augustine will later describe it, the “City of God”). 


Apostolic Office 


Luke begins Acts by reminding Theophilus that in his earlier book (i.e., the 
gospel of Luke), he related “all that Jesus began to do and teach” (Acts 1:1; 
emphasis added). This short statement highlights Luke’s understanding that the 
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story of Jesus in the gospels continues in the life of the Church. Indeed, a careful 
reading of Acts reveals that the stories of Peter and Paul contain many important 
parallels to the story of Jesus. In writing his two works, Luke communicated what 


he learned from Paul—namely, that the life of Jesus is embodied and continued in 


the Church, his Body. 


Jesus’ Life Mirrored in the Life of the Church 


The identification of the Church as the Body of Christ can be seen in a comparison 
of Jesus’ life, as recounted in Luke's gospel, with the life of the Church, as recounted 
in Luke’s Acts of the Apostles. Many key events in Jesus’ life are mirrored in the life 
of the Church, Christ’s Body. The following charts list some of the many examples: 


Jesus in Luke The Church in Acts 
Holy Spirit descends on Jesus (Lk 3:21-22) | Holy Spirit descends on the Church 
(Acts 2:1-4) 


Jesus preaches to the Jews (Lk 4:14-21) | Peter and Paul preach to the Jews 
(Acts 2:14-40; 13:16-41) 


Jesus’ ministry begins with his sermon Church’s ministry begins with 
(Lk 4:16-30) Peter’s sermon (Acts 2:14-40) 
Jesus heals a paralytic (Lk 5:17-26) Peter and Paul each heal a paralytic 


(Acts 3:1-10; 14:8-10) 
Sick are brought to Jesus to be healed Sick are brought to be healed (Acts 


(Lk 4:40) 5:15-16; 28:9) 

Jesus stands trial before the Sanhedrin Paul’s trial before the Sanhedrin 
(Lk 22:66-71) (Acts 22:30-23:10) 

Jesus prays for forgiveness of persecutors | Stephen prays for forgiveness of 
(Lk 23:24) persecutors (Acts 7:60) 


As Acts opens, Jesus tells the disciples to wait in Jerusalem until they receive 
the “promise of the Father,” which is the gift of the Holy Spirit (Acts 1:4). Forty 
days after his resurrection, the apostles “see Jesus lifted up” as he ascends into 


heaven, a seemingly small point but one pregnant with meaning. Just before Elijah 
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was taken up to heaven, his disciple Elisha asked if he could receive a double portion 
of Elijah’s spirit (2 Kgs 2:9). Elijah responded that if Elisha saw him as he ascended 
to heaven that would be a sign that Elisha would receive his request. Elisha saw 
Elijah ascend and went forth outdoing Elijah in mighty deeds and miracles. Now 
the disciples see Jesus ascend to heaven, and, like Elisha, they will soon receive the 


gift of God’s Spirit at Pentecost and go forth performing mighty deeds. 


Peter takes the role of apostolic leader. He quotes two psalms that speak of 
a righteous sufferer betrayed by a friend and applies these to Judas’ betrayal of 
Jesus. Quoting from Psalm 69:25, Peter says, “His office let another take” (Acts 
1:20). The twelve apostles function not only as witnesses of Jesus but also as office 
holders in his Kingdom. When one dies, another must take the apostolic office, 
indicating the importance of organization and leadership in the Church at its very 
outset. This organization takes the shape of a new Israel, with twelve overseers 


who recall the twelve sons of Jacob and the twelve tribes of Israel. 


The fact that the apostles cast lots to choose Matthias, a faithful disciple and 
witness to Jesus, to fill the vacant apostolic office has importance in light of Israel’s 
story. In the Davidic kingdom, the priestly duties of the sons of Aaron, who were 
“officers of the sanctuary and officers of God,” were assigned according to lot (1 
Chr 24:5). By casting lots to choose Judas’ replacement, who will take up the 
duties of the apostolic office in Jesus’ kingdom, Peter and the disciples indicate 
their understanding that the apostolic office is a priestly office. The casting of lots 
for priestly service also recalls the opening story of Luke’s gospel, in which the 
priest Zachariah was chosen by lot to serve at the altar of incense. Thus, the story 
of Jesus (in the gospel of Luke) opened with a priest chosen by lot in the Temple at 
Jerusalem, and now the story of the Church (in the Acts of the Apostles) begins 
in Jerusalem with the casting of lots and a new priestly order. The Temple sets the 


stage for God’s actions in both stories. 


Pentecost and the Gift of the Holy Spirit 


Ten days after Jesus’ ascension, the disciples, about 120 according to Luke’s 
earlier count (Acts 1:15), are all gathered in one place. This “one place” is often 


assumed to be the “upper room” where Jesus celebrated his Last Supper with his 
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apostles, but this is unlikely for several reasons. First, it is doubtful that the upper 
room could have held 120 people. Even if it could, the events that soon transpired 
brought a crowd of immense size, from which 3,000 people were baptized (Acts 
2:41). What place would be a fitting location for the disciples to be gathered in 
worship and prayer, accommodate a massive crowd, and have enough water at 
hand to baptize 3,000 people? It seems most likely that the “house” where they 
were gathered was God’s house, the Temple. The large courts of the Temple, 
as Luke describes in the following chapters, were a favorite gathering place for 
the early Christians (Acts 2:46, 5:42). In addition, just outside the gates of the 
Temple was a network of cisterns for ritual washing (the remains of which can still 
be seen today at the southern steps of the Temple), which would have provided an 


excellent place for baptizing the new converts. 


Under the Old Covenant, the feast of Pentecost celebrated God’s revelation 
of the Torah fifty days after the Passover, where God manifested himself in fire 
and thunder before Israel, who were gathered at the base of Mount Sinai. Now, 
during the first Pentecost after Christ’s resurrection and ascension, the house of 
God is filled with a great wind, and all the disciples are filled with the Holy Spirit 
manifested as tongues of fire (Acts 2:1-4). Pentecost celebrated the gift of the law, 
which was the center of Judaism. Now, the Holy Spirit is poured out and will 
become the center and source of life for the new Israel. This event transforms the 


feast of Pentecost. 


Just before the destruction of Solomon’s Temple in 587 B.C., Ezekiel had 
a vision of God’s Spirit leaving the Temple because of Israel’s sins (Ez 10). Later 
in his oracles, the prophet predicted that God’s Spirit would one day return to 
be with God’s people, and that return would begin at the Temple (Ez 43-47). 
Since the people’s return with Ezra and Nehemiah and the rebuilding of the 
Temple, there had been no visible manifestation of God’s return to the Temple, a 
manifestation that occurred with the completion of both the tabernacle (Ex 40) 
and the first Temple (1 Kgs 8). Now, at long last, God has returned to his Temple 
and is pouring out his Holy Spirit upon all those who believe in his Son, Jesus, 
fulfilling Ezekiel’s prophetic oracles. 


Peter stands, addresses the crowds, and explains that this outpouring of the 
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Spirit fulfills the oracle of the prophet Joel, who foretold that one day God would 
pour his Holy Spirit upon all of his people. Joel’s words echoed the Exodus, when 
God poured his Spirit upon Moses and the seventy elders, and Moses prayed that 
one day God might pour his Spirit out upon all of Israel (Nm 11:29). Now a new 
and greater Exodus has occurred, and Moses’ desire is realized; all Israel is able to 


receive the power of the Holy Spirit, the promise of the Father. 


The Christian Community 


Luke describes the four characteristics of the early Christian community: “They 
devoted themselves to the apostles’ teaching and fellowship, to the breaking of 
bread and the prayers” (Acts 2:42). The shared faith (the apostles’ teaching) 
created a community (fellowship), the center of which was the re-enactment of 
Jesus’ Last Supper in the Eucharist (the breaking of bread) and the life of prayer. 
This faith and life in the community called together in Christ Jesus overflowed 
in charity towards others (Acts 2:45). Here is a glimpse of how life, guided and 
enlivened by the Holy Spirit, builds up unity and community, whereas the marks of 
sin, as at Babel, are division and isolation. 


With the outpouring of the Holy Spirit, Jews who have made pilgrimage to 
the Temple from all over the Roman world, from North Africa, from Asia, and 
from Rome itself, hear the preaching of Peter and the disciples in their own native 
languages. This miraculous gift of tongues is a profound sign that recalls the 
confusion of tongues at the Tower of Babel. Because of sin, humanity was divided 
and communication disrupted by diverse languages. Now, with the manifestation 
of God’s Holy Spirit, people from different nations all hear and understand 
Peter's proclamation of Jesus. With Pentecost, Babel begins to be reversed, and 
God begins to re-gather humanity into his “catholic” (i.¢., universal) family. The 
scattered and divided family of Adam, to whom God promised to give worldwide 
blessing through Abraham’s descendants, is being united in the New Adam, Jesus 
Christ, through the pouring out of the Spirit, marking the beginning of the new 


creation and the continued fulfillment of God’s promises. 


Luke began his gospel with the Holy Spirit overshadowing Mary so that Jesus 
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was conceived in her womb. He now begins the Acts of the Apostles with the 
Holy Spirit overshadowing Mary and the disciples, giving birth to the Mystical 
Body of Christ, the Church. Just as Jesus went forth from the Jordan River 
anointed in the Holy Spirit, manifested in the form of a dove, his disciples now go 
forth from Pentecost empowered and baptized in the Holy Spirit. The same Spirit 
that empowered Jesus to perform mighty deeds and healings likewise empowers 


the apostles. 


Healing and Teaching in Jesus’ Name 


On their way to the Temple, Peter and John encounter a man born lame 
begging for alms. Peter responds that while he has no silver or gold, he will share 
what he has; “in the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, walk” (Acts 3:6). The lame 
man, “leaping up,” praises God and, to the amazement of the people, he walks 
into the Temple to worship God. Jesus healed a lame man (Lk 5:17-26), and now 
Peter, by invoking the name of Jesus, imitates his Lord. Just as Moses did signs 
and wonders in the Lord’s name, so now the apostles do signs and wonders in 
Jesus’ name. The Greek for “leaping up” is a rather rare word, but it is the same one 
used in the Septuagint translation of Isaiah 35:6, in which Isaiah described how 
Israel’s new Exodus would be accompanied by the lame being healed and “leaping 
up like a hart.” For those who know Israel’s story, it is not just a lame man who 
unexpectedly jumps up to new life; it is the prophetic oraclesiof Israelithatseem 
to be jumping off the scrolls and giving glory to God. The time of Israel’s long- 


awaited restoration, begun in Jesus, continues with vigor in his disciples. 


Peter and the early Christians boldly proclaim Jesus as the Christ, the 
Messiah, right under the noses of the chief priests and leaders who arrested and 
killed Jesus. Finally, the high priest, jealous of the crowds gathered around Peter 
and the apostles, has them arrested. However, an angel of the Lord releases the 
apostles and instructs them, “Go and stand in the temple and speak to the people 
all the words of this Life” (Acts 5:20). The high priest and the Sanhedrin gather 
for the trial, but the guards return to report that the prison, though locked and 
secured, is empty. Much like the empty tomb, the empty prison cell points to 


God’s divine action. Gamaliel, one of the most reputable rabbis of the time (and 
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teacher of St. Paul), warns the council not to put the apostles to death, for if their 
movement is from men it will eventually die out, but if it is from God, nothing 
will stop it, and the council may find that it is opposing God. After 2,000 years, 
the “movement” of these first apostles is still bearing witness to this new “Life” in 


Christ, showing, according to Gamaliel’s words, that it is “from God.” 


The Martyrdom of Stephen 


The witness and testimony of the apostles leads to the conversion of many 
in Jerusalem: “The word of God increased; and the number of the disciples 
multiplied greatly in Jerusalem, and a great many of the priests were obedient to 
the faith” (Acts 6:7). This growing success increases the resentment of the chief 
priests and leaders; a conflict is brewing, and the teaching of a Greek-speaking Jew 


named Stephen brings matters to the boiling point. 


Because of the number of converts, the apostles pray and lay hands upon 
seven men of outstanding character to serve as deacons. One of these men, 
Stephen, particularly “full of faith and the Holy Spirit” (Acts 6:5), is arrested for 
teaching against the customs of Moses and the Temple. A Jew brought up in the 
Hellenistic culture and now a Christian, Stephen sees that God’s desire is for all 
people to enter into his Covenant and that his Holy Spirit cannot be limited to 
one location, even if that place is the Temple. He even seems to have taught with 
enthusiasm Jesus’ prophetic warning that the Temple would soon be destroyed. 
All of this is too much for the Temple stewards, who clearly see this teaching as a 
threat not only to the Temple but also to those like themselves who derive their 


authority and prestige from it. 


To teach against the Temple as Jesus did is to risk sharing his fate. Like Jesus, 
Stephen is cast outside the city. Surrounded by his accusers, he sees a vision of 
Jesus standing at the right hand of God, a vision that seems to be a glimpse of 
Daniel 7—the very vision that Jesus referred to in his trial before the high priest 
when he said, “From now on the Son of Man shall be seated at the right hand of 
the power of God” (Lk 22:69). This puts Stephen’s accusers in a rage, and they 
stone him. Stephen prays for God to forgive them and not to hold this sin against 


them, just as Jesus prayed for his enemies while on the cross. As Jesus commended 
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his spirit to the Father, so Stephen commends his spirit to Jesus, witnessing to his 


faith that Jesus is God. 


The trial and murder of Stephen inaugurates an all-out persecution against 
the Church, led by Saul of Tarsus, who oversaw Stephen’s stoning (Acts 7:58). 
Luke simply states, “Saul laid waste the church, and entering house after house, he 
dragged off men and women and committed them to prison” (Acts 8:3). The early 
Church is scattered into Judea and Samaria. Instead of destroying the Christian 
faith, this spreads its seeds into the wind, and it is blown across the world, settling 


wherever there is good soil in which it can grow and yield a hundredfold. 


ACT 2: WITNESSES IN JUDEA AND SAMARIA 


Peter at Joppa 


With the intense persecution against Christians in Jerusalem, Peter is 
constantly on the move visiting his scattered flock. One place the faith spreads to 
is the seacoast town of Joppa, where Peter raises a disciple named Tabitha from 
the dead (Acts 9:36-41), an act that leads many in the town to faith in the Lord. 
While in Joppa, Peter stays with Simon the tanner. There he has a thrice-repeated 
vision of numerous animals that are unclean according to Jewish law. A voice 
commands Peter to slaughter the animals and eat, to which a hungry yet horrified 
Peter responds, “No, Lord; for I have never eaten anything that is common or 
unclean” (Acts 10:15). While Peter ponders the vision’s meaning, men from the 
house of a centurion, Cornelius, arrive from Caesarea Maritime to tell Peter that 


an angel had instructed their master, a God-fearing man, to send for Peter. 


Joppa is the same city from which Jonah boarded a ship to avoid God’s call 
to go east to Nineveh, the capital of Israel’s enemy Assyria. Jonah hoped that by 
taking a ship headed west, he would avoid God’s intended mission. But on the 
voyage, Jonah realized that it was not so easy to thwart God’s plans and found 
himself conveyed by a large fish back on God’s path to Nineveh. In response to 
Jonah’s preaching, the Gentile city repented and heeded God’s word, something 
that Israel had repeatedly refused to do, in spite of the many words and signs of 


prophets like Elijah and Elisha. 
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Given this background, it doesn’t take Peter, whose father’s name is Jonah 
(Mt 16:17), long to figure out that his vision that all meat is now clean means not 
only that the kosher laws are now obsolete but also—and more importantly—that 
the Gentile-Jewish divide has come to an end. Kosher laws forced Jews to refuse 
to eat with Gentiles, and Peter’s vision points to God’s desire to bring a new table 
fellowship between Gentile and Jew. Because of his vision, Peter understands 
that God is incorporating Gentiles into his covenant people. Peter’s initial 
refusal to eat the meat in his vision—despite the Lord’s command—points out 
that everything in his upbringing goes against such a mission, as it did for Jonah 
before him. Whereas Jonah initially refused to minister to the Gentiles, however, 
Peter obeys and makes the journey north to the large coastal port city of Caesarea 


Maritime. 


Peter tells Cornelius when he meets him, “You yourselves know how unlawful 
it is for a Jew to associate with or to visit any one of another nation; but God has 
shown me that I should not call any man common or unclean. So when I was 
sent for, I came without objection” (Acts 10:28-29). Cornelius explains his own 
vision from God, to which Peter proclaims, “Truly I perceive that God shows 
no partiality, but in every nation any one who fears him and does what is right 
is acceptable to him” (Acts 10:34-35). God rewards the faith of Cornelius and 
his household with the gift of the Holy Spirit, after which Peter is compelled to 
baptize them. Peter’s reference to “every nation” hints at what is soon to come, the 


Gospel going out to the entire world. 


On his return to Jerusalem, Peter faces stiff criticism for eating with 
“uncircumcised men,” referring to Cornelius. Peter explains how his God-given 
vision declared that “what God has cleansed you must not call common” (Acts 
11:9) and describes how God gave Cornelius’ Gentile household and friends the 
“same gift” of the Holy Spirit poured out at Pentecost, so how could he refuse 
baptism to those God had accepted? Many, now recognizing God’s plan to bless 
all the nations of the world, praise God for opening the door of salvation and 
membership in God’s people to the Gentiles: “Then to the Gentiles also God has 
granted repentance unto life” (Acts 11:18). Thus, God directs Peter, in whom the 


Lord entrusted the leadership of his flock, to make a decision that is a turning 
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point for Israel: Gentiles can enter into God’s people by baptism without having 


to be circumcised. 


Peter in Rome 


King Herod Agrippa has James killed (Acts 12:1-2) and arrests Peter, 
determined to kill him after the Passover feast ends and its sea of pilgrims recedes. 
But an angel delivers Peter, and he escapes from Jerusalem and makes his way 


to Caesarea, where he has high-placed friends, namely, Cornelius the centurion 


(Acts 12:19), 


Luke does not tell us any more about Peter’s journey, but according to 
witnesses of the early Church Peter made his way to Rome, which makes sense 
given that he was a particular target in Jerusalem. Cornelius was from an Italian 
Cohort (Acts 10:1), and, as a result, would have had friends and connections 
in Rome. Peter likely stayed in Caesarea until Cornelius could send him off to 
Rome with a list of contacts and letters of recommendation. Peter probably knew 
Jewish converts in Rome since among those present at Pentecost were “visitors 
from Rome, both Jews and proselytes” (Acts 2:10). According to tradition, 
Peter was hosted by the Roman senator Pudens, whose sons and daughter, St. 
Pudentiana, became famous Christians in the early Church and whose residence 
became an important house church. Paul, later writing to Timothy from Rome, 
sent greetings from Pudens and Linus, the future papal successor to Peter (2 Tm 
4:21). To this day one can visit the church of St. Pudentiana, which has the oldest 
mosaics of any church in Rome, and tour the ruins of Senator Pudens’ house 
below the church, as well as view the ancient mosaic over the altar depicting Peter 


and Paul in senatorial robes, the kind that Pudens would have worn. 


In his first letter to the Corinthians, Paul also hints at Peter's presence in 
Rome. Paul notes that some in the Corinthian community claimed to belong 
to the party of Peter (1 Cor 1:12), a claim that makes sense only if they were 
discipled by Peter, but we know that Peter had not been in Corinth. However, the 
Corinthian community included many Christian Jews, like Prisca and Aquila, 


who fled Rome when Claudius expelled the Jews in A.D. 49. Thus, it makes 
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historical sense that some of these Christian Jews knew and were discipled by 


Peter in Rome prior to fleeing to Corinth. 


Given Scripture and Tradition, it is clear that Providence led Peter to baptize 
the first Gentile convert, Cornelius; and that same Providence allowed Cornelius 
to shelter Peter when Herod Agrippa sought Peter’s life and to send Peter off to 
Rome, where he could arrange for him to meet friends and key contacts, one of 
whom may have been senator Pudens. Peter went to the capital of the Roman 
Empire and proclaimed the gospel, just as Jonah went to Nineveh, and found the 
kind of reception that Jonah did among his gentile audience. When we read the 
story of Peter at Joppa in light of the earlier story of Jonah at Joppa, the patterns of 


repetition sound echoes that point to the larger purposes of Providence. 


Paul 


As persecution scatters the followers of Jesus into Judea and Samaria and 
beyond, Saul (who later goes by the name Paul) seeks to track them down and 
stamp out all vestiges of the movement. The Christians flee to many villages and 
cities, but it is Damascus where Saul puts his focus (Acts 9). Damascus was the 
gateway to the east, and according to the first-century Jewish historian Josephus, 
Damascus had a significant Jewish population. Only a small remnant of the 
Jewish population exiled in Babylon returned with Ezra and Nehemiah, leaving a 
large Jewish population dwelling east of Damascus, in present-day Iraq and Iran. 
Saul realizes that if this new movement takes root in Damascus, it can spread 
from there into the numerous Jewish communities further east. Thus, Saul is 
determined to stop the Christian missionaries at Damascus. The irony, of course, 
is that it is the very one sent to stop the “Way,” the early name for the Christians, 


who ends up proclaiming Jesus throughout the city of Damascus. 


Although artists such as Caravaggio depict Saul falling off his horse at 
his conversion on the road to Damascus, no horse is mentioned in Acts. There 
is a flash of sudden light and a voice from heaven says, “Saul, Saul, why do you 
persecute me?” (Acts 9:4; emphasis added). When Saul asks who is speaking, 
the answer is more astonishing than the bright light: “I am Jesus, whom you are 


persecuting” (Acts 9:5). Jesus had already died, risen, and ascended to heaven, but 
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the voice is clear: it is Jesus that Saul persecutes when he persecutes Christian men 


and women. 


Saul is blinded from the encounter. Those with him lead Saul by the hand to 
Damascus, and for the next three days, Saul neither eats nor drinks, Saul thought 
that he was zealously serving God and is astonished to discover that he has been 
opposing him. In this blinding realization, Saul would have heard an historical 
echo from the life of Israel’s first king, Saul, who notoriously persecuted the Lord’s 
anointed, David. Now Saul, the persecutor of Christians, realizes that he, like 
his namesake king, has persecuted the Lord’s anointed, Jesus the son of David. 
Saul realizes that salvation history has been replayed in a profound way and that 


everything he was fighting for is, in fact, against God. 


God sends one of his disciples, Ananias, to heal Saul. Immediately, something 
like scales fall from Saul’s eyes, and his sight is restored. This description of 
blindness recalls the blinding of Tobit, who was also blinded but had his sight 
restored by God’s direct intervention. Perhaps Saul recalled Tobit’s prayer that 
all nations would come to Jerusalem to worship the one true God? Indeed, Jesus’ 
message to Saul through Ananias is that he would bear Jesus’ name before the 


Gentiles, fulfilling the prayerful hope of Tobit. 


Ananias also tells Saul that he will suffer much for the sake of Jesus’ name. In 
fact, Saul (St. Paul) will suffer repeated imprisonments, be five times flogged forty 
lashes less one, be three times beaten with rods, be three times shipwrecked, and 
even be stoned and left for dead, among many other hardships (2 Cor 11:23-29). 
In this there is a certain reaping of what Saul sowed in overseeing the stoning of 
Stephen and imprisoning many Christians. Yet, Saul’s suffering will, as he later 
describes it to the Colossians, “complete what is lacking in Christ's afflictions for 
the sake of his body, that is, the church” (Col 1:24). 

As Saul sits blinded by the light of Christ, he begins to grasp a deeper 
revelation of who Jesus is, an insight that profoundly shapes Paul’s understanding 
of the Church. Reflecting on Jesus’ question, “Why do you persecute me?” Saul 
realizes that Jesus identifies himself with his disciples. This realization infuses 
Saul’s understanding of the mystical meaning of baptism, as he will later write to 


the Romans, 
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“Do you not know that all of us who have been baptized into Christ 
Jesus were baptized into his death? We were buried therefore with 
him by baptism into death, so that as Christ was raised from the dead 
by the glory of the Father, we too might walk in newness of life. For 
if we have been united with him in a death like his, we shall certainly 


be united with him in a resurrection like his.” (Rom 6:3-5) 


Baptism binds the Christian to Christ in a deep and mystical union, one St. 
Paul often refers to as being “in Christ” (Rom 6:11, 8:1; Gal 2:4). 


This identification between Christ and the Christian as a result of baptism, 
such that what happens to a disciple of Jesus can be said to happen to Jesus himself, 
is something that Paul (Saul) will teach the early Christians under the description 
of the Church as the Body of Christ. For Paul, this is no mere metaphor; it is a 
sacramental and metaphysical reality. Paul will teach the Corinthians that there 
should be no divisions (literally, schisms) among them since they are the Body of 
Christ (1 Cor 12). Interestingly, Paul first recounts that the Corinthians receive 
Jesus’ body and blood in the Eucharist (1 Cor 11) before he teaches that they 
are the Body of Christ (1 Cor 12). The point is simple but profound: the unity 
between the Christian and Christ is sacramental, stemming from both baptism 


and Eucharist, which are at the heart of being the Body of Christ, the Church. 


ACT 3: WITNESSES TO THE END OF THE EARTH 


The First Missionary Journey 


Paul’s first missionary journey (Acts 13:1-14:28) begins in Cyprus, an island 
with a significant Jewish population and also the birthplace and home of Barnabas 
(Acts 4:36). Barnabas, who befriended Paul and brought him to Antioch in Syria, 


led this first mission to Cyprus, which would have been familiar territory. 


After traveling across the island of Cyprus and reaching its administrative 
capital, Paphos, Saul and Barnabas meet a Roman governor named Sergius Paulus. 
Serving the governor is a false Jewish magician named Bar-Jesus (also named 
Elymas). Jealous of the interest the Roman governor shows Saul, Bar-Jesus tries 


to turn him away from Saul and Barnabas. It is at this point in the narrative that 
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Luke begins to refer to Saul as Paul. Many Jews of the first century had both a 
Hebrew name and a more Hellenistic name for public interaction with Gentiles. 
Given that Saul’s name in Greek could carry negative connotations (the Greek 
word saulos refers to the wanton way a prostitute walked), Saul took a new name, 
and since Sergius Paulus converted due to Saul’s preaching, some have suggested 


that Saul took Sergius Paulus’ name, Paul. 
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Paul condemns Bar-Jesus for his villainy and declares that he will be blind 
for some time, which immediately happens, after which Sergius Paulus converts. 
Along with Peter’s conversion of Cornelius, Paul’s conversion of Sergius Paulus 
means that a second important Roman official has converted to the new faith. 
Just as Cornelius sheltered Peter and likely sent him off to Rome, now Sergius 
Paulus supports and sends Paul off to his next destination, Pisidian Antioch in 
Asia Minor, now central Turkey (not to be confused with Syrian Antioch, where 
Paul and Barnabas began their journey). Later, the Roman Emperor Julian the 
Apostate will refer to Cornelius and Sergius as the rare examples of Roman 


aristocratic converts to Christianity. 


As Paul and Barnabas leave the port of Paphos and sail north to Asia Minor 
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(Turkey), Luke for the first time describes the group as “Paul’s company,” thus 
indicating that Paul has taken charge (Acts 13:13). They land at Perga and head 
directly for the city of Pisidian Antioch (Acts 13:14). It is odd that they do not 
stop in any of the villages or cities along the way, especially since they bypass 
many Jewish communities and synagogues, places Paul and Barnabas typically 
evangelize. While Pisidian Antioch was a Roman colony and served as the 
administrative and economic center for its region, this alone would not explain 


why Paul made straight for this city. 


The reason for Paul’s uninterrupted journey may have been unearthed by 
Sir William M. Ramsay (1851-1939), a British biblical scholar who spent much 
of his life doing archaeological work in the areas where Paul traveled. Ramsay 
found an inscription in the vicinity of Pisidian Antioch that named Sergius 
Paulus, and discovered that his family owned large estates just outside of the city 
and was influential in the political life of Pisidian Antioch. Thus, it would seem 
that the governor Sergius Paulus directed Paul and Barnabas to his home city, 
perhaps to share the gospel with his family and friends. This may explain why Paul 
left Paphos with a “company” of people, given the likely social and commercial 
interaction between Paphos, where Sergius was governor, and Pisidian Antioch, 
where he owned land and had business and family contacts. By the second 
Sabbath, nearly the whole city of Pisidian Antioch gathers to hear Paul. This may 
not be an exaggeration, as Gentiles and Jews alike would have been interested in 


hearing the preaching that had won such a noble convert as Sergius Paulus. 


There is additional archaeological evidence that some scholars suggest links 
Sergius Paulus to Rome, where he had a home and had earlier worked as an official 
in the Roman government. There are twenty-three inscriptions in Rome referring 
to an association that met in the house of Sergius Paulus, and some scholars 
suggest that the family house of Sergius Paulus was one of the early Christian 
house churches. Sergius Paulus’ daughter, Sergia Paulla, had a daughter who 
married Aucilius Glabrio, who served as a consul in A.D. 124, and whose son was 
executed by Domitian, most likely during Domitian’s persecution of Christians. 
If it is correct to take this all as evidence of the Christian faith of Sergius Paulus’ 


family, we can see the lasting impact that Sergius Paulus’ conversion had for 
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generations, leading down to a fourth-generation martyr under Domitian’s 
persecution, and illustrating how one man’s conversion can forever change the 


destiny of his descendants. 


In Pisidian Antioch, Paul begins evangelizing, as was his custom, by teaching 
in the Jewish synagogue. The Jewish dispersion, which had exiled and scattered 
Jewish communities all over the Roman world, providentially fostered the early 
Christian mission. Many Jews, as well as Gentiles who were devout converts to 
Judaism, follow Paul. The first inroads into the Gentile population, according 
to Luke’s account in Acts, come largely from Gentiles who are attached to local 
synagogues and hear Paul preach about Jesus as the messiah and the good news 
that Gentiles are now welcome to become full members of God’s covenant people 
by baptism. Many Gentiles in Pisidian Antioch convert, provoking the jealousy of 
the Jews, who drive Paul out of the city. Paul moves on to Lystra and heals a man 
crippled from birth, which causes such a sensation that, at first, many in the city 
want to worship Paul and Barnabas. This healing puts Paul on a par with Peter, 
who healed a lame man, and shows that he, like Peter, is following in the footsteps 


of the messiah, Jesus. 


After traveling through Lystra and Iconium, Paul and Barnabas double back 
to visit the new Christian communities they established earlier. They appoint 
“elders [in Greek, presbuteroi] for them in every church with prayer and fasting” 
(Acts 14:23). Presbuteroi, or presbyters, is translated “priests” in the Catholic 
tradition. These presbyters had oversight and authority over local churches, while 
individual apostles like Paul and Barnabas evangelized a wider region. The word 
for “appoint” in the Greek literally means to “stretch out the hand” and likely 
had a technical sense of laying on of hands for ordination. Here at the outset of 
the early Church, there is already a sense of order and hierarchy. Indeed, the next 
episode describing the events surrounding the first Church council illustrates how 


ordered and hierarchical the Church was from its beginning. 


Council of Jerusalem 
The mission to the Gentiles enkindles controversy from the start. As already 


noted, when Peter returned to Jerusalem after baptizing Cornelius, many 
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criticized Peter for eating with uncircumcised men. Paul and Barnabas’ first 
mission journey also stirred up the hot embers of this controversy when many 
Gentiles in the area of Galatia converted. Jewish Christians from Judea came up 
to Antioch and had “no small dissension and debate” (Acts 15:2) over the question 
of whether Gentile converts needed to be circumcised. Paul details, in his letter 
to the Galatians, that Peter himself came up to Antioch and, under pressure 
from those of the circumcision party from Jerusalem, refrained from eating with 
Gentile converts. With that the controversy burst into flame, threatening the 


unity and very identity of the new Christian movement. 


Although he was the first to teach that the clean/unclean distinction of 
foods was abolished, according to his vision at Joppa, Peter refrains from eating 
with Gentiles in Antioch. Paul rebukes Peter for his insincerity. This famous 
confrontation, related in Galatians 2, is often misused by some to indicate a break 
in the fraternal relationship between these two apostles. But Paul’s reproof of 
Peter’s actions is in accord with Sirach’s counsel that one should question a friend 
so that if he has done anything wrong, he may do it no more (Sir 19:13) and with 
Proverbs’ words that if one reproves a wise man, he will love you (Prv 9:8). Far 
from indicating a break in their fraternal relationship, Paul’s honest reproof of 
Peter and Peter’s words at the Jerusalem Council reflect a fraternal relationship 
that should exist among brothers and sisters in Christ, who, in charity, call one 


another on to holiness in imitation of their Lord. 


Peter and Paul soon gather with the other apostles and elders in Jerusalem 
for the first Church council to decide the now thorny issue of circumcision of 
Gentile converts (Acts 15:6). The most prominent speech Luke records is that of 
Peter, who teaches that Gentiles do not need to be circumcised. Here, in the midst 
of the Church’s gathering, Peter takes the lead and teaches correctly, overcoming 
his failure to practice in Antioch what he had taught vo be true. Next, Paul 
and Barnabas recount the signs and wonders God worked during their mission 
journey, after which James concurs with Peter and Paul, and the council comes to 
its decision: Gentiles are not required to be circumcised. Unity prevails, and Peter 


and Paul are clearly on the same side in the debate, their friendship preserved. 
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The Second Missionary Journey 


Because of the council in Jerusalem, which delays his return trip to Galatia 
and the area of his first mission journey, Paul writes to the Galatians to guide the 
community there through the controversy stirred up by the circumcision party. 
Now with the council’s resolution in hand, Paul sets off on his second missionary 
journey (Acts 15:36-18:22). Paul returns to the area of Galatia, informing them 
of the Jerusalem Council’s decision and strengthening the young churches he 
planted in cities like Lystra, Derbe, and Pisidian Antioch (Acts 16:1-6). After 
touring the region, Paul comes to the ancient port city of Troas on the western 
coast of Asia Minor (present-day Turkey). Prevented from traveling east, Paul 
ponders in Troas where to go next. At night he has a vision in which a man from 
Macedonia begs Paul to head west to present-day Greece. Luke, a well-educated 
Hellenist, joins Paul in Troas (thus, beginning in Acts 16:10, Luke uses “we” in 


his description of Paul’s journeys). 
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Philippi: An Alternative Citizenship 


From Troas Paul heads to Neapolis, the port city that served the Roman 


colony of Philippi. In 44 B.C., Augustus won his triumphant battle against Julius’ 
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assassins in Philippi and settled many of his soldiers there. The Philippians were 
proud of their Roman roots and enjoyed the status of a Roman colony, which gave 
them tax benefits and made Philippi a thriving location for trade and business. 
One woman, Lydia, likely moved there for the advantages to her purple-dye 
business. Here Lydia encounters Paul and becomes the first European convert to 
Christianity. She and her whole household are baptized, and she becomes a friend 


and supporter of Paul. 


When Paul later writes to the church in Philippi, he commends them for 
their “partnership” (koinonia in Greek) in the Gospel, thanking them for their 
financial assistance for his mission work. Paul’s letter to the Philippians contains 
the profound and moving hymn to Christ (Phil 2:5-11), in which Paul states 
that though Jesus was in the form of God, he did not count equality with God 
something to be exploited. The phrase used for “equality with God” (in Greek, 
isa theo) can also be translated as “like god” and was often used by cities in the 
phrase “to honor like a god.” Caesar Augustus outlawed the Greek custom 
of cities granting such a level of honor to anyone other than Caesar and his 
immediate family; thus, Paul’s use of this phrase for Jesus was a bold move indeed. 
Additionally, the phrase “something to be exploited” (the RSV reads “grasped”) 
comes from the Greek word harpagmos, which can have the technical sense of an 
official (or politician) exploiting his office and authority for personal gain. Jesus, 
Paul was saying, is the opposite of the typical Roman official who seeks power for 


personal benefit; Jesus seeks to serve. 


The countercultural picture of Jesus in this hymn continues as Paul describes 
Jesus’ self-emptying as taking the dishonorable status of a slave who dies on a cross, 
a form of punishment the Romans reserved only for slaves and insurrectionists. 
Paul goes on to show how God vindicated Jesus by raising him up, so that every 
knee on earth—and in all realms above and below—bows at his name and every 
tongue confesses his lordship (Phil 2:10-11). Speaking of Jesus this way claimed 
for Jesus something that Rome claimed was the privilege of Caesar alone— 


universal homage. 


Paul also tells the Christians of Philippi, whose citizens prided themselves 


on their Roman heritage and citizenship, that their loyalty truly belongs to 
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another city: “But our commonwealth [citizenship] is in heaven, and from it we 
await a Savior, the Lord Jesus Christ, who will change our lowly body to be like 
his glorious body, by the power which enables him even to subject all things to 
himself” (Phil 3:20-21). A different citizenship, a different Lord, and a different 
Savior than Caesar: clearly Paul’s gospel provided a far different plot than the 


“gospel” of the emperor. 


Thessalonica: Turning the World Upside Down 


After enduring significant persecution, Paul moves on from Philippi to 
Thessalonica (Acts 17). Here, the charge is made against Paul that “these men 
who have turned the world upside down have come here also ... and they are all 
acting against the decrees of Caesar, saying that there is another king, Jesus” 


(Acts 17:6-7). 


It is difficult for us to appreciate the threat Paul’s message posed. By 
proclaiming Jesus as the “Christ,” Paul claimed that there was another king 
besides Caesar, which ran against the Roman grain as much as any claim could. 
In the post-Enlightenment world, in which religion and politics are carefully 
separated, Paul is often viewed simply as a preacher who proclaimed a religious 
message about salvation. But Paul was more herald than preacher, proclaiming the 
message of his king and thereby summoning his hearers to choose their loyalties 
and Lord. Paul, in other words, announced the kingship of Jesus and claimed that 
his kingship must take precedence and priority. How could this not be viewed 


with suspicion, if not as outright treason, by Rome? 


Paul later writes to the often-persecuted Thessalonians that Timothy's report 
of their faith and love comforts him (1 Thess 3:6-10), but he hopes to visit them 
to “supply what is lacking in your faith” (1 Thess 3:10). What is lacking? Hope, 
since they have faith and love already. Indeed, just a couple of chapters later, Paul 
strengthens their hope when he addresses what will happen to “those who have 
fallen asleep” at the coming of the Lord Jesus. Here, Paul uses the Greek term 
parousia, which has a general meaning of “arrival” or “coming.” But parouséa, in its 
ancient technical sense, also signified the coming of the emperor or king to a city 


for judgment. If the city welcomed and greeted the emperor well and demonstrated 
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its fidelity to his rule, the city would be blessed at his parousia. But if the city did 
not greet the king, and if it failed to honor him and comply with his laws, it would 
be severely judged. Paul takes this technical sense of parousia, which in the Roman 
world induced fear of displeasing or disobeying Caesar, and employs it to encourage 
the Christians that in the end the only parousia they need concern themselves with 
is the ultimate parousia of Jesus, when he comes in glory to judge the world. Here 
again, Paul takes the language of lordship used for Caesar and applies it to Jesus. 


Jesus is the true king, of which Caesar is but a pale parody. 


Corinth: Counter Cult, Countercultural 


Thriving cities in antiquity dealt with their growth and extended their 
political and economic power by establishing colonies. These colonies were 
created by founding or refounding a city that served as a satellite to the mother 
city, with leading citizens organizing and structuring the colony to ensure that the 
cult, culture, and social structure of the mother city was replicated in its political 
daughter. Julius Caesar established Corinth as a Roman colony and settled many 
freed slaves of Rome and veteran soldiers there, thus ensuring that the Greek city 
of Corinth was thoroughly Romanized. This policy made Rome the hub of the 
empire from which the newly planted colonies were like so many spokes, forming 


the ever-expanding wheel of Roman rule that sought to encompass the world. 


Similarly, Paul sees himself as planting new communities (1 Cor 3:6) and as 
a “master builder” building on the “foundation” of Christ (1 Cor 3:10), forming 
a network of communities loyal to a single “Lord,” Jesus. Paul’s travel itinerary 
reveals that the cities he selects to plant the gospel of Jesus—cities like Philippi, 
Antioch, Pisidian Antioch, Paphos, Ephesus, Corinth, and even Rome itself—are 
all strategic centers of Roman rule. This is corroborated by the fact that Paul visits 
Athens only for a brief time, while waiting for friends, in order to move on to the 
more strategic Roman colony of Corinth. Paul takes the gospel of Jesus Christ 
right to the center of the key cities of the Roman world, making use of Rome’s 


established network of colonies to spread the Gospel to the end of the world. 


The Corinth of Paul’s day was a thriving city, teeming with people. With 


its narrow isthmus bordered by the Aegean and Ionian seas, Corinth straddled 
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two busy ports and was a hub of trade and business. Corinth was the location 
of the Isthmian games, second only in popularity to the Olympics. Ancient 
writers describe a great tent city growing up during the games and more than 
doubling the city’s size. This explains Paul’s long stay in the city as a tentmaker; his 
handiwork served to supply the tents needed for the games. Caesar Augustus, the 
sponsor and benefactor of the Roman world, changed the name of the Isthmian 
games to the Caesar Augustus Isthmian games, which simply became known as 
the Caesarean games. While athletic events were the focus of the games, cultic 
sacrifices were offered to Caesar at the opening ceremony and on each day of the 


games, followed by great feasts. 


Such cultic sacrifices, both at the games and for the feast days of the Caesar 
cult throughout the year, took place at the imperial temple dedicated to Caesar, 
which overlooked Corinth’s forum. In addition, numerous other temples and 
statues dominated the architecture and culture of Corinth. Pagan temples, 
which doubled as restaurants, offered sacrifices followed by feasts marked by 
drunkenness and sexual immorality. Paul writes to the Corinthians telling them 
that not only are they not to go to these immoral pagan feasts and banquet halls 
(1 Cor 8-10), but when they gather for the Christian Eucharist, they must be 
modestly dressed (1 Cor 11:2-16) and must no longer get drunk (1 Cor 11:17-22) 
as they would at a pagan festival. Instead, they must be sober and discern the 
body of Christ in the bread that they break, lest they be “guilty of profaning the 
body and blood of the Lord” (1 Cor 11:27). Paul is at pains to point out that you 
become what you worship, and if you worship Christ, you become his body, which 


he goes on to describe in 1 Corinthians 12. 


Paul begins his first letter to the Corinthians emphasizing the crucifixion 
of Christ. The cross is countercultural and turns the wisdom and power of the 
world upside down. “For Jews demand signs and Greeks seek wisdom, but we 
preach Christ crucified, a stumbling block to Jews and folly to Gentiles, but to 
those who are called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ the power of God and the 
wisdom of God” (1 Cor 1:22-24). Paul concludes his letter with a focus on Jesus’ 
resurrection (1 Cor 15). Thus, Paul frames his letter to the Corinthians with the 


death and resurrection of Jesus, showing how the paschal mystery of Jesus frames 


the Christian life. 
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The Third Missionary Journey 


Following his strategy for targeting important cities from which Rome ruled 
an entire region, Paul travels in his third mission journey (Acts 18:23-21:16) to 
the large city of Ephesus, where he spends the better part of three years. By 
planting the gospel in the commercial hub of Ephesus, Paul put the Christian 
faith in the crossroads of Asia Minor (present-day Turkey), where it could quickly 
spread. Indeed, after Paul’s first two years in Ephesus, “all the residents of Asia 
heard the word of the Lord, both Jews and Greeks” (Acts 19:10). A good example 
of how the gospel spreads is found in the city of Colossae, which Paul does not 
visit but which is evangelized by Paul’s disciple Epaphras. Epaphras learns of the 
faith in Ephesus and then brings it to one of the smaller, outlying cities. Thus 
Paul’s work in Ephesus also bore fruit in the many cities that were the spokes 


shooting out from the hub that was Ephesus. 
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Ephesus: Spiritual Warfare 


In Ephesus, a group of itinerant Jewish exorcists compete with Paul in casting 
out evil spirits. Paul’s success sparks the non-believing Jews to show that they, too, 


can compete spiritually with him, but when they attempt an exorcism the evil 
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spirit says, “Jesus I know, and Paul I know; but who are you?” (Acts 19:15). They 
are overthrown and beaten, and run out stripped of their clothing and honor. 
Meanwhile, Paul commands the respect of both Jews and Greeks, many of whom 
repent of their occult practices and publicly burn their magic books, valued at 
50,000 silver pieces (Acts 19:19). Because Ephesus was the center of occult objects 
and magic books in the Roman Empire, Paul ends his letter to the Ephesians with 


an address about spiritual warfare (Eph 6:10-20). 


The Ephesians’ rejection of occult and pagan practices leads the silversmith 
Demetrius to start a riot. Demetrius fashioned shrines and amulets for the pagan 
cult of Artemis and feared that if Paul kept turning people away from idols, his 
business would dry up. Artemis, the most popular deity in Ephesus, was a virgin 
mother whose temple was so spectacular that it was one of the Seven Wonders 
of the World. According to tradition, Ephesus was the city where the beloved 
disciple brought the blessed mother of Jesus; as Ephesus turned to faith in her son, 


Mary, the true virgin mother of God, overcame the pseudo-virgin mother. 


The riots started by Demetrius force Paul to leave Ephesus. He journeys back 
to Greece and confirms the churches in cities like Corinth, where he had already 
been. After visiting Macedonia, Paul returns to Troas, where he celebrates the 
Eucharist with the community and preaches through most of the night. A young 
man named Eutychus, which means “lucky one,” falls asleep during Paul’s homily 
and falls three stories down from his window seat and is taken up dead. Paul 
rushes to the young lad and embraces his body. Eutychus revives, showing Paul 
to be a new Elijah, who likewise brought a young man back to life (1 Kgs 17:21- 
24). Paul then makes his way back to Jerusalem, wanting to arrive in time for 


Pentecost, meeting the elders of the church of Ephesus in Miletus on the way. 


Paul’s Prophetic Collection for Jerusalem 


At the end of Paul’s letters to the Corinthians, he mentions the “contribution 
for the saints” in need in Jerusalem (1 Cor 16:1-4; 2 Cor 8-9). As the time for 


bringing this collection to Jerusalem draws near, Paul writes to the Christians in 


Rome, saying, 
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At present, however, I am going to Jerusalem with the aid for the 
saints. For Macedonia and Achaia have been pleased to make some 
contributions for the poor among the saints at Jerusalem; they 
were pleased to do it, and indeed they are in debt to them, for if the 
Gentiles have come to share in their spiritual blessings, they ought 


also to be of service to them in material blessings. (Rom 15:25-27) 


This act of fraternal charity unites the more prosperous Gentiles to their poorer 


Jewish brethren in Judea. 


Beyond being an act of obedience to Peter, who asked Paul to remember the 
poor in his missions, the Gentile contribution, in Paul’s view, fulfilled important 
prophecies in Israel’s Scriptures that when God restored the fortunes of Israel 
through a messianic kingdom renewal, this renewal would reach as far as the 
Gentiles who would come to Jerusalem and bring tribute and worship to Israel’s 
God (Is 2, 66; Zec 14). The Gentiles are now worshiping the one true God, and 


their contributions to the church in Jerusalem help fulfill these ancient prophecies. 


When Paul arrives in Jerusalem, his visit sparks violent riots. The Romans arrest 
Paul in order to save him from an angry mob in Jerusalem’s Temple. Paul is sent to 
Caesarea for trial because it is the provincial headquarters for Rome in Palestine. 
There Paul appeals to Caesar and is sent on a long sea journey to Rome. Paul’s 
seafaring is full of adventure and danger, but eventually he comes to Rome where he 


testifies to the “kingdom of God” in the very heart of the Roman Empire. 


Paul, a Servant of the Lord 


In Isaiah 66, which foretells the Gentiles’ making pilgrimage to Jerusalem, God's 
servant is sent to a series of cities beginning with Tarsus, Paul's hometown, and 
ending in the far-off coastlands, which was the designation of Spain in Paul's day, the 
very place Paul ultimately desired to go after visiting Rome (Rom 15:24). Paul saw 
himself as the servant of the Lord, and his mission itinerary followed precisely that of 
the servant in Isaiah 66, whose work leads the Gentiles to worship the one true God 
in Jerusalem, the place Paul aimed to bring the collected contribution for the poor. 
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Conquering for the Kingdom 


Augustus claimed to usher in a new era, a golden age. Several decades later, 
the emperor Nero claimed to embody this age and built the largest palace known 
to Rome, calling it his golden palace. Desiring to outdo Augustus in glory, Nero 
wrote his own tragic epic poem entitled “Burning of Troy.” Unfortunately, Nero 
releases this poem on the fateful day of July 19th, A.D. 64, the day a horrible fire 
breaks out in Rome, burning ten of the fourteen regions of the city. Nero, who 
it seems was behind the fire, sought to burn down what he considered a shabby 
and ill-designed city so that he could rebuild and rename it Neropolis, the city 
of Nero. Word of this gets out, however, and social unrest quickly grows. Nero, 
who needed a scapegoat, finds one in the young and little understood Christian 
movement. Nero blames the burning of Rome on the Christians, who claim a 


different gospel and Lord, and begins a horrific persecution. 


While Acts of the Apostles ends without detailing Peter’s and Paul’s deaths, 
Christian tradition has passed on how Peter and Paul were caught up in Nero’s 
persecution and executed on the same day. According to Christian tradition, 
Peter asked to be crucified upside down, not being worthy to die just as his Lord 
had. Because Paul’s Roman citizenship did not permit his crucifixion, he was 
beheaded. In a prophetic inspiration, several years before they suffered Nero’s 


cruel persecution, Paul wrote to the church in Rome, proclaiming, 


Who shall separate us from the love of Christ? Shall tribulation, or 
distress, or persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword? 
As it is written, “For thy sake we are being killed all the day long; we 
are regarded as sheep to be slaughtered.” No, in all these things we 


are more than conquerors through him who loved us. (Rom 8:35-37) 


The Greek word for “conquer” or “victory” is zike. If you take the tour 
beneath St. Peter’s Basilica in Rome, down in the first-century catacombs where 
Peter’s tomb was discovered, you can see Christian grafhiti written close to where 
Peter’s body was buried, and among the graffiti is a word written in Greek, nike. 
The Christians recognized that Peter, Paul, the martyrs, and all who lived in 
fidelity to Christ are the ones who conquered. By their deeds and their blood, they 


conquered the paganism and hatred of the empire and became the seed for a new 
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Rome that would swear allegiance to the true Lord of all, Jesus Christ. Augustus 
was correct; a new age had begun, a golden age founded on the rock of Peter with 
Jesus Christ as its cornerstone and built up by God’s grace throughout the world 


in a global reach the Caesars could never have imagined. 


While this final period of the story of Scripture recounted in the Acts of the 
Apostles draws to a close, God’s story does not. It looks forward, as is clear in the 
book of Revelation, to the time when the New Jerusalem will come down out of 
heaven and all that began anew in Christ Jesus will be fully realized. As history 
works towards that glorious moment, God calls each of us, just as he called Abraham, 
Moses, Ruth, David, Mary, Peter, and Paul, to say “yes” to his invitation to enter into 


his covenant and take up our role in his story as witnesses to Jesus Christ. 
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mene 252 
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worldwide blessing through, 34, 45, 57 
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Ahaz, 178, 180-183 
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Ai, 121, 126 
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Amaziah, 178 

Amen, 100, 181 
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Amorites, 28, 105, 116, 119, 124, 126, 128- 
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Ancient Near East, 10, 23, 110, 160-161, 209 
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and Sarah, 131; as comforter of Hagar, 
42; as guardian of tree of life, 155; gives 
instructions for taking of Jericho, 120; 
of death, 72; stays the kd of Isaac, 45; 
releases apostles, 267, 271; role in infancy 
narratives, 237, 239 
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Anointed one, 148, 150, 180, 197, 236, 243, 250 

Antioch, 274-279, 282 

Antiochus IV, 219, 222-225, 227-229 

Antipater, 227 

Anxiety, 92, 246 

Apis, 82 

Apocrypha, 220 
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Apostles, the, 3, 65, 214, 252, 254-255, 260- 
268, 277-278, 287-288 
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Apostolic office, 262, 264 

Aquila, 271 

Aramaic, 36, 221 
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Aristotle, 217, 262 
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22-24, 73; of the Covenant, 80-81, 86-87, 93, 
117, 120, 133, 140, 149-151, 185, 204 
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Artaxerxes, 209, 212 

Artemis, 285 

Asherah, 172-174, 177, 183 

Asia Minor 275, 279, 284 

Assyria, 28, 182, 205, 224, 247, 269; as 
conqueror of Israel, 177, 180-181 

Athens, 282 
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Augustine, St., 4, 110, 262,295 

Avad, 67-69, 72,77, 111, 126 

Avodah, 67, 159, 214, 244-245 

Azariah, 194 
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B 

Baal, 105-108, 172-176, 183 
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Babel,47, 188; tower of, 6, 28-30, 32, 266 

Babylon, 28-29, 33, 160, 183, 185, 193-194, 
196, 201, 204-205, 224, 234, 237; Daniel 
and Ezekiel speak from, 191; Judah falls to, 
186-188 

Bacchides, 225 

Balaam, oracle of, 106, 239; 104-106, 151 

Balak, 104-106 

Baptism, 11,270, 274; Gentiles made 
members of God’s people by, 271, 277; 
indwelling presence of Trinity received 
in 207; mystical meaning of, 273; of 
Jesus, 234, 240, 243; Red Sea crossing as 
prefigurement of, 73; waters of flood and 
ark as prefigurement of, 26, 72 

Barnabas, 274-278 

Baruch, 185, 199, 220 

Bat, 153 

Bathsheba, 152-157 

Beatitudes, 111,244 

Beer, 10 

Beersheba, 10, 44 

Beloved disciple, 257, 285 

Benedict XVI, Pope, 3, 36 

Benjamin, 55-56, 141, 144, 166, 178, 194 

Bethel, 134, 169 

Bethlehem, 106, 133, 135-136, 145, 234, 236, 
239, 249 

Black magic, 64 

Blessing, 9, 20, 21, 25, 27-30, 37, 47, 49; 
Abram asa channel of, 33; universal/ 
worldwide, 32, 34, 45, 46 

Blood, 8, 20, 31, 53, 73, 79, 82, 92, 104, 143, 
150, 155, 174, 183, 250, 254, 287; of the 
Lord, 283; turning Nile to, 65, 68, 71 

Boaz, 136 

Bochim, 127, 134 

Bread, of life, 254; of the presence, 80 

Burning bush, 64, 74, 76, 80-81, 85, 99, 114, 
129, 179 

Burnt offering, 43-45, 47, 169 
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Caesar Augustus, 235-236, 239,250, 262,280,283 

Caesarea Maritime, 235-236, 269-270 

Caesarea Philippi , 235, 249-250, 253 

Cain, 20-22, 28, 48, 53 

Caleb, 99-100, 102, 107, 114 

Calvary, 47 

Canaan, 12 

Canaan Brichto, 12 

Canaanite, 27, 114, 116-117, 119-120, 125, 161, 
172, 176-177, 180, 183-184 

Canon, 3, 135-136, 220-221 

Canonical exegesis, 3 

Capernaum, 244 

Caravaggio, 272 

Carpenter , 251 

Catechism of the Catholic Church, 2, 4, 12, 16- 
18, 23, 26, 65, 72-73, 77, 109, 207 

Census, 94, 102, 106-107, 204, 239 

Chebar, 198 

Cherubim, 20, 80, 87, 139-140, 159, 182 

Chi, 236 

Child sacrifice, 127, 131, 161, 180, 183 

Chislev, 224 

Christian Jews, 271-272 

Christ, body of, 263, 267, 274, 283 

Christos, 236, 240 

Church Fathers, 4, 37, 115, 221, 257 

Church, the, mission of ,260 

Circumcision, 41, 71, 120, 219, 278-279 

City of God, 262 

Claudius, 271 

Cleopas, 258 

Colossae, 284 

Communion of saints, 122 

Concubine, 40, 130, 133-134, 157 

Conquest and Judges, 113, 135-137 

Corinth, 271-272, 282-283, 285 

Corinthians, 90, 271, 274, 283, 285 

Cornelius, 269-272, 275, 277 

Council of Jerusalem, see Jerusalem, council of 

Covenant, book of the, 78; Davidic, 34, 151 

Covenant bond, 79 

Covetousness, 121, 246 

Creation, 6, 10, 20, 25, 28, 57, 77-78, 87, 
115, 124-125, 164, 187-188, 213, 259; two 
accounts of, 12-15; act of, 5,7; as atemple, 
11; covenant of, 9, 11, 245; ex nihilo, 8; 
meaning of, 7; new, 240, 257, 261, 266; six 
days of 8; story of, 6-7, 12, 23, 63, 87 

Creator, 7, 18, 117, 182 

Cross, the, 2, 47, 91, 210, 254-258, 260-261, 
268, 280, 283 

Crossing the Threshold of Hope, 17 

Crucifixion, the, 72, 104, 231, 235, 254, 256, 
283, 287 

Cultic sacrifices, 44, 283 

Curse, covenant, 126, 160, 173 
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Damascus, 37, 180, 272-273 

Dan, 128, 132-134, 169 

Daniel, 189, 191, 193-197, 200, 220, 229, 234, 
237, 268 

Darius, 195, 206, 212, 217 

Darius, 217 

Daughters of men, 21-22 

David, 2, 12, 27, 100, 136-138; battle with 
Goliath, 145; 

Dead Sea Scrolls, 220-221, 243 

Death, as a consequence of covenant 
inflidelity, 82, 110, 256 

Deborah, 129 

Deicide, 70, 72 

Delilah, 132-133 

Demetrius I, 225-226 

Demetrius II, 226 

Desert, the, Jesus’ temptations in, 18; John the 
Baptist’s preaching in, 239 

Desert Wanderings 3, 74, 89, 104, 110 

Deuterocanonical books, 220-221 

Deuteronomy, 89, 107-111, 113, 115, 126, 135, 
138, 158, 171, 173, 184, 211, 240, 256 

Diadochi, 219 

Dinah, 121 

Disease, 69, 101 

Divided Kingdom, 3, 163, 167 

Divine Name, 160 

Divisions, 44, 274 

Divorce, 108, 115-116, 210 

Divus Iulius, 235 

Dok, 227 

Domitian, 276-277 

Donkey, 105, 253 

Dragon, 68 

Drought, 23, 160, 173, 176 

Dynasty, 34, 144, 172, 177; Davidic, 151-152, 
165; Hasmonean, 226-227, 233, 236 
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Eagles’ wings, 90 

Early World, 3, 5-6, 31-32, 47-48 

Earth, the, 9, 11, 13, 23, 25, 29, 32, 78, 85, 
110, 119, 182, 196, 232, 241-242, 251, 261, 
280; end(s) of, 139, 203, 262; foundations 
of, 6-7; kingdoms of, 202; nations of, 46; 
peoples of, 33 

Ecclesiasticus, 220 

Eden, garden of, 13, 15, 17, 20, 87, 117, 159, 
200, 254-255, 257 

Edomite, 106, 227 

Egypt and Exodus 3, 59, 108 

Egypt, flight of Joseph, Mary, and baby Jesus to, 
239; Joseph in, 53-57; plagues on, 68-73, 111; 


release of Israel from slavery in, 59, 64, 73, 

i ie Solomon’s marriage alliance with, 161 
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Eli, 138-140, 185 

Eliab, 145-146 

Eliakim, 179, 251 

Eliezer, 37 

Elijah, 172-177, 214, 222, 243, 250, 252, 263- 
264, 269, 285 

Elim, 73 

Elimelech, 135 

Elisha, 176, 264, 269 

Elizabeth, 157, 238 

Emmanuel, 237 

Emmaus, 1-2, 223, 234, 257-260 

Empty tomb, 267 

Endor, 148 

Enlil, 23 

Enoch, 22 

Enuma elish, 7-8 

Envy, 53, 147, 236, 245 

Epaphras, 284 

Ephesus, 282, 284-285 

Ephod, 130, 133, 150 

Ephraim, 57, 94, 130, 138, 164, 168-169 

Esau, 48-52, 236 

Essenes, 221, 223 

Esther, 220 

Ethbaal, 172 

Euangelion, 240 

Eucharist, the, 72, 254-255, 259, 266, 274, 
283, 285 

Eve, 8, 14-20, 22, 25, 31, 39, 57, 59, 61, 63, 67, 
71, 87, 100, 117, 1241, 149) 155, 159; 200; 
254-255, 259 

Exile, asa result of sin/covenant infidelity, 20, 
20, 101, 110, 171, 190; of Cain, 21; of David, 
155; of Ishmael, 44; of Judah in Babylon, 
1894; places of, 28 

Exodus, as the archetype of all God’s salvific 
acts, 195; as the Book of Names. 60; four 
main acts of, 59-60; goal of the, 75, 81; 
narrative of, 59; “new,” 188, 196, 203-204; 
Sabbath as weely renewal of, 77; story of the, 
66, 91, 111 

Ezekiel, 68, 104, 189, 191, 193, 197-199, 205, 265 

Ezra, 3, 196, 201, 203-204, 206, 209-210, 212- 
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Faith 14, 127,266 

Fall, the, 12, 15, 17, 19, 39, 87, 200, 245-246; of 
Israel, 177; root of, 17; story of, 188 

Famine, 23, 35, 54-55, 57, 61, 135, 160, 173- 
174, 187-188, 199, 243, 287 

Fasting, 154, 185, 210-211, 240, 245-246, 277 

Feast of booths, 108, 205, 208, 213 
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Fire, tongues of, 265 

Firstborn, 27-30, 48, 50, 52, 66-67, 70-73, 76, 
78,94, 96, 100, 111, 150, 154, 240 

Flies, 69 

Flood, 6, 20, 22-26, 29, 37, 57, 73, 82, 99-100, 
161, 240 

Forbidden fruit, 16-17, 25, 39-40, 87, 259 

Frogs, 69 
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Gabriel, 197, 237 

Galatia, 278-279 

Galatians, 278-279 

Galilee, 224, 234-235, 241-242, 248, 250 

Gamaliel, 267-268 

Garment, 6, 130, 150, 164-165 

Gath, 145 

Gaza, 132 

Gazara, 227 

Gebirah, 157, 238 

Gedaliah, 199 

Gemilut hessedim, 244, 246 

Genealogies, 2, 22, 28, 30 

Genesis, 3, 5-8, 19-22, 25, 28-31, 33-34, 37, 39- 
41, 43-47, 52-53, 57, 60-63, 65-66, 83, 87, 94, 
99, 115, 117, 121, 195, 233, 244, 252, 258-259 

Gentile converts, 278 

Gentiles, 193, 196, 209, 219, 230-231, 243, 248, 
256, 262, 270-271, 273, 275-278, 283, 286 

Gershom, 71, 133 

Gettysburg, 126 

Gibeah, 134 

Gibeon, 119, 122-124 

Gibeonites, 122, 124 
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Gihon, 156 

Gilgal, 125, 127, 142-144, 148 

Glory, 1, 35,79, 85-86, 88, 95, 99, 101, 104, 
130, 140, 159, 183, 197, 205, 242, 252-253, 
257-258, 267, 274, 282, 287, 252 

Gnats, 69 

God, plan of 2,4, 51, 64, 138, 237, 270; 
secret name of 64; will of, 19, 115, 141, 186, 
232, 241 

God the Father, 47, 159, 245 

Goliath, 2, 145-148 

Gomorrah, 28, 36, 43, 134 

Good Friday, 1,232 

Good News, 19, 197, 235, 237-238, 240-242, 
249, 277 

Goshen, 61-62, 71 
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Graven image, 133 

Greece, 197, 218, 279, 285 

Greek culture, 217, 223, 228 
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Habor, 191 

Haggai, 201, 206 

Hatch, 191 

Ham, 24-30 

Hananiah, 186, 194 

Hannah, 138-139, 149 

Hannun, 153 

Hanukkah, 224 

Haran, 34, 49-50 

Harlotry, 131-135 

Hasidim, 223 

Hasmonean dynasty, 226-227, 233, 236 

Hatta, 153 

Havilah, 159 

Hayah, 64 

Hazor, 124 

Healing, 20, 71, 97, 234, 243-244, 267,277 

Heart, 2, 14, 18-19, 43, 56, 75, 82, 101, 109, 
144-145, 148, 153, 156, 162, 177, 189, 244- 
246, 258; anguish of, 21; an obedient, 159; 
an upright, 21; gladness of, 111; hardening 
of, 67, 70, 115, 188; loving God with all 
one’s, 185; of God, 17, 23, 66, 138, 143; of 
Mary, 232; of Solomon, 138, 158,210 

Heavenly bridegroom, 256 

Hebraic canon, 221 

Hebron, 98-99, 149, 154 

Hellas, 218 

Hellenization, 219-220, 227 

Heqt, 69 

Herem, 116, 143 

Herod Agrippa, 271-272 

Herod the Great, 106, 227, 235-236, 249 

Hesed, 153-154 

Hezekiah, 178, 181-183, 185-186 

Hinnom, 183 

Hiram, 158 

Hittites, 124 

Hivites, 124 

Hollywood, 59, 66 

Holy of holies, 80, 185 

Holy Spirit, gifts of , 111, 263-264, 270 

Hophni, 139-140 

Hophra, 200 

Horeb, 63, 76 

Hosea, 168, 192 

Human solidarity, 122 

Humility, 136, 144 
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Iconium, 277 

Ides of March, 235 

Idol, 82-84, 133, 140 

Idolatry, 95, 106, 116, 127, 129, 133, 169, 172, 
210; Egyptian, 70, 72, 82-84, 171, 199; 
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of Solomon, 161, 165; safeguarding Israel 
against pagan, 90 

Idumea, 224, 227 

Immanuel, 181 

Imperial cult, 235 

Infanticide, 62, 68 

Infidelity, 11, 84,94, 106, 129, 135, 160, 
163, 168, 171, 177, 211, 230; death asa 
consequence of covenant, 82; suffering as a 
result of, 184 

iPod, 18 

Ign, 27/72 

Iraq, 23, 32,272 

Isaac, 3 

Isaiah, 163, 178-183, 202-204, 225, 237, 240- 
243, 251, 256, 267, 286 

Isa theo, 280 

Ishmael, 40-42, 44-45 

Israel, apostasy of 168; curses of 255-256; 
troubler of, 173 
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Jabesh-gilead, 134, 142, 148 

Jacob, 31-32, 47-50, 53, 55-57, 61, 63, 79, 82, 
84, 94, 105, 110, 126, 163, 181, 188, 203, 
236-237, 239; as “deceiver” or “supplanter,” 
47-48; descendents of, 73; name changed to 
Israel, 51; sons of, 52, 60, 121, 264; twelve 
tribes of, 175, 264; wrestles with God, 51 

ames 2 leo 242 71.278 

Japheth, 24, 26 

Jebusites, 28, 124 

Jehoiachin, 186, 197 

Jehoiada, 156 

Jehoiakim, 184-186 

Jehu, 171, 177 

Jephthah, 121, 130-131, 135 

Jeremiah, 163, 184-188, 191, 197, 199, 202, 
204, 243, 250 

Jericho, 2, 119-122, 126, 188 

Jeroboam, 164-166, 168-172, 177, 241 

Jerusalem, 1, 37, 47, 122, 146-147, 149, 150- 
152, 155, 158-159, 162, 164-165, 168-170, 
172, 175, 178, 180-188, 192-193, 197, 
198-199, 201-205, 211-212, 214, 219-220, 
222-225, 227, 234, 236, 239, 245, 249, 253, 
258, 260-264, 268-272, 27-279, 285-286; 
Council of, 277; established as capital of 
Israel, 46; New, 288; siege of, 198 

Jeshur, 154 

Jesse, 136, 145, 180 

Jesus, birth of, 227, 236, 238: passion of, 234, 
253-254, 256; public ministry of, 234, 239, 
248; resurrection of, 234, 257, 261, 283; 
selfemptying of, 280 

Jethro, 63, 66, 73 

Jewish canon, 136 

Jewish dispersion, 221, 277 


Jezebel, 172-173, 177, 210 

Joab, 152-153, 155-156 

Joel, 140, 266 

Johanan, 199 

John, gospel of 198 

John Paul II, 14, 17, 122 

John the Baptist, 72, 117,214, 238-239, 241, 
249-250, 254 

Jonah, 269-270, 272 

Jonathan, 121, 133, 143, 147-149, 152, 222, 
225-226 

Joppa, 269, 272, 278 

Jordan River, 104, 113-114, 116-117, 119, 267 

Joseph, 50-51, 54-56; as favored son of Jacob, 
31-32, 52; reunion with brothers, 55; St., 
239; sold into slavery by his brothers, 53; 

Joshua, 2-3, 98-100, 102, 106, 114, 119, 121- 
122, 124-127, 129, 170-171, 188, 213, 240; 
leads Israelites across the Jordan, 120 

Josiah, 169, 178, 183-186, 255 

Jotham, 178-180 

Judah, kings of, 169, 171, 179, 197; people 
of, 148; son of Jacob, 53, 56-57; Southern 
Kingdom of, 164, 170, 177-178, 183, 190- 
191, 193, 201; remnant of, 199 

Judea, 211, 225, 227, 234-235, 261-262, 269, 
272, 278, 286 

Judges, 3, 30, 113, 121, 127-130, 133-138, 140, 
209 

Judith, 220 

Julian the Apostate, 275 

Julius Caesar, 227, 234-235, 282 

Justice, 45, 67-68, 134-135, 155 


K 

Kaved, 67, 140 

Keilah, 148 

King and Bridegroom, 149 

Kngdom, keys of the, 179, 251 

Kingdom of God, 4, 179, 234, 241, 252, 262, 286 
King of the Jews, 106, 236, 239, 249, 253 
Knowing, 16, 69,75, 121, 173, 176, 184 
Koinonia, 280 

Kosher foods, 91 
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Laban, 49-50 

Lamb, 43, 46, 71-72, 84, 153, 157, 159, 254 
Lamb of God, 72, 254 

Lamech, 21-22 

Lampstand, 80, 224 

Last Supper, 254, 258, 264, 266 

Law, book of the, 108, 125, 184, 255; 

Law of Moses, 108, 115, 125, 190, 209, 244 
Leper, 179, 243 

Leprosy, 65, 92, 97, 178-179 

Levi, 62, 83-84, 93-95, 98, 133, 150, 167, 178, 194 
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Levites, 83-84, 91, 93-95, 108, 133, 138, 169, 
208, 213-214 

Levitical priesthood, 111, 172 

Leviticus, 21, 89, 91-92, 107, 169 

Lingua franca, 220 

Linus, 271 

Literal sense, 207 

Liturgical worship of Israel, 144 

Liturgy of the Word, 259 

Lord, the, presence of, 19, 138, 142 

Lot, 3, 34-37, 39, 121, 134, 142, 264 

Love, as the essence of the family, 14; 
brotherly, 52; communion of, 14; covenant, 
84, 190; God’s gratuitous, 12; God’s 
steadfast, 50, 86, 101, 109, 151, 153-154, 
162, 190, 211, 256; God’s unconditional, 
168; self-sacrificial, 2 

Luke, gospel of, 1, 3,233, 236, 239, 247, 253, 
258-260, 262, 264, 266 

Lust, 246 

Luther, Martin, 221 

Lydia, 280 

Lysias, 223-224 
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Maacah, 154 

Maccabean revolt, 3, 215, 217, 228, 230-231 

Maccabees, 218, 228, 232; first and second 
books of, 3, 217, 220-221, 224-225, 229-232 

Macedon, 217 

Macedonia, 279, 285-286 

Magi, 106, 233 

Magnificat, 139 

Vilea a 155 

Malachi, 115, 201, 214 

Manasseh, 57, 94, 164, 183-184 

Manna, 72, 75, 80, 96, 254 

Marcus Brutus, 234 

Marriage, as a covenantal act/bond, 161, 209; 
as an image of covenant, 79; indissolubility 
of, 115 

Mary, annunciation of Gabriel to, 237; as the 
fulfillment of role of Davidic queen mother, 
157; at the foot of the cross, 258; Elizabeth’s 
greeting to, 238; gives her “yes” to God’s 
plan, 2; suffering of, 232; the Holy Spirit 
overshadows, 139, 266 

Mary Magdalene, 258 

Masada, 236 

Mass, the, 193, 254, 259 

Mattathias, 222-223, 226, 228, 231 

Matthew, 106, 221, 233, 236-237, 240 

Matthias, 264 

Media, 191-192 

Megiddo, 184 

Metieeiee: 36-37, 149-150, 243 

Melek, 141 


Memphis, 199 

Menorah, 80 

Mephibosheth, 152 

Mercy, 6, 21, 45, 70, 75, 98, 100, 153-154, 195, 
210, 213, 218, 223, 229-232, 236, 246 

Mercy seat, 80, 87 

Meshach, 194-195 

Mesopotamia, 7-8, 23, 32, 204, 219 

Messiah, 114, 136, 180, 198, 202, 206, 234, 
236-237, 239-240, 242-243, 249, 267, 277 

Messianic fulfillment, 3, 233 

Messianic secret, 248 

Micah, 131-133, 185 

Midian, 63, 66, 130 

Midianites, 129-130 

Migdol, 199 

Milk and honey, land flowing with, 33, 96, 
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Miriam, 73, 97, 178, 236 

Mishael, 194 

Mizpah, 134, 140-142, 199 

Moab, 90, 104-105, 135, 148, 152 

Moabites, 104, 129 

Modein, 222 

Molech, 161 

Moloch, 183 

Moral sense, 207 

Moriah, 43, 46-47, 159 

Mosaic covenant, 34, 78, 208 

Moses, 11, 33, 59-60, 62-71, 73-76, 78-88 

Mount Azotus, 225 

Mount Carmel, 174, 177 

Mount Ebal, 110 

Mount Gerizim, 110 

Mount Gilboa, 148 

Mount Horeb, 63, 76 

Mount Moriah, 46, 159 

Mount of Olives, 244, 246 

Mount Sinai, 60, 80, 82, 95, 98, 102-103, 106- 
108, 115, 117, 136, 212, 240, 244, 256, 265; 
arrival at, 75, 84; camping at, 90-91; covenant 
of, 73, 87, 118; God’s presence on, 81, 88; 
significance of, 79; Torah given on, 76 

Murmur, 75 
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Nadab, 171, 252 

Nagid, 141 

Naach, 65, 142 

Names, book of, 59-61, 76, 83 
Naomi, 135-136 
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